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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  may,  at  firft  view,  feetn  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  concern  to  Chriftians, 
in  the  prefent  age,  what  the  heathen  gods 
were ;  whether  the  objefts  of  nature,  or 
human fpirits,  or  both; .  and,  if  bothi 
whether  they  were  worftiipped  fo  early  as 
the  days  of  Mofes.  Equally  uniiitereft- 
ing  may  it  appear,  whether  idolatry  un- 
derwent any  change  in  the  long  inter- 
val between  Mofes  and  the  Meffiah.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  a  few  reflexions  may  ferve  to 
convince  us,  that  a  critical  knowledge  of 
thefe  fubjefls  may  anfwer  many  valua-^ 
ble  purpofes. 

A    2  I*  It 
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I ,  It  is  evidently  neceflary  to  imprefa 
us  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the  high  impor- 
taocCPfthe  J^wi&  axidChnftian  di^eni- 
fations.  One  great  defign  of  both  thefe 
difpenfations  was,  the  cure  of  idolatry, 
Bpt,  if  we  are  not  ibnfible  how  great  an 
evil  the  ancient  idolatry  was,  how  dif^ 
honourable  to  the  majefty  of  heaven, 
smd  howinjurious^both  tathe  virtue  and 
happinefs  of  mankind,  we  cannot  ppffi- 
bly  fet  a  juft  value  upon  our  deliverance 
from  k.  In  orderio  efhmate  t)u8 itfij^f , 
we  muft  know  what  the'  objo^^;  and 
«[lfo  what  the  rites,  of  heathen  wodhif^ 
were  j  wh^t  immoi^  afticms  are  ^&ri^ 
bed  to  the  former  ;  what  follies,  pollu^i- 
tions,  and  cruelties,  conftituted  tbe  kt^ 
tcr/  Examine  the  religion  o£  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  in  the  days  pf  Mo&s,  and  you 
will  be  fenfible  that  cvenrtiie  Jewifli  dif^ 
penfation,  inferiorasit  is  totbcChriftiani 
and  though  principally  defigntd  as  a  pre^ 
paration  iFor  jt,  was,  neverthelofs,  i«r  it^ 
felf,  an  ineftimable  blefling,  by  dif eft-r 
ing  all  religious  worfhip  to  ths  onaly  P«^Ot 

per 
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por  otycfSl  ofat,  the  one  true  Cod,  tiie  orii^ 
i>^potentGreator>and  righteous  Governor 
of  the  whole  worlds  and,  bydlabliihiqgra 
ritual,  ^that  was  chafte,  iiiftrudive,  and^ 
to  a  people  fo  di^ofed  and  drcumftaneed 
ds  the  Ifraelites  were,  ^neceflary  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  idolatry*  Thol!e,  who 
are  unhappily  'prgudioed  againft  divine 
revelation,  endeavour,  in  order  to  der 
preciate  it,  to  keep  out  of  fight  the  o- 
dioUs  parts  of  the  :p8gan  religion,  and  awi 
even  lavifli  in  its -pr^iffc.  This  m^es  it 
the  more  necefTlry^^that  Chfifti«M,  with 
an  honeft  difdain  of  all  partiality,  fhould 
inform  themfelvcs  what  it  really  Was. 

2.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hea-^ 
then  idolatry  ferves  to  manifeft  the  pe- 
culiar ^propriety  of  :thofe  extraordinary 
means,  which  were'eijiployed  to  accom- 
plifh  our  deliverance  from  it,  and  to  in- 
troduce  and  eftablifti  the  religions  of 
Mofes  and  the  Meffiah.  If  the  heatlieri 
gods  were  no  other  than  the  objects  of 
nature,  and  fucli  human  fpirits  as  weref 
fuppdfed  to  prefide  over  them,  then  thef 
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.  miracles,  by  which  the  miflions  of  the  old 
and  new  Teftament  prophets  were  con- 
firmed, were  the  moft  proper  that  could 
be  chofen;  becaufe  they  were  famples 
of  that  abfolute  dominion  over  nature*, 
which  Jehovah  challenged  as  his  peculiar 
prerogative  5  and,  confequently,  a  full 
Confutation  of  all  the  claims  of  fiftitious 
deities. 

3.  The  miracles  of  the  old  Teftament 
were  defigned  not  merely  for  the  confuta- 
tiottj  but  alfo,  in  fome  cafes,  for  the  pu- 
nifhment,  of  idolatry.  If  this  falfe  wor* 
ftiip  was,  what  fome  reprefent  it,  merely  a 
fpeculative  and  innocent  error,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  vindicate  the  difpleafureof  God 
againft  it.  But  we  know  that  it  confift* 
ed  in  the  pra6tice  of  the  very  worft  crirties ; 
fuch  as  inceft*,   fodomy-f,    beftiality§, 

»  This  fubjeft  Is  well  illuftrated  by  Dr.  H.  Owen,  in 
his  fermons  at  Mr.  Boyle's  lefture. 

•  Compare  Levit.  xviii.  and  ch.  xx.  19. 

f  Patrick  on  I  Kings>  xiv.  24* 

^  In  Egypt,  Strabo,  1.  17,  p.  1154.  Herodot-  L  2, 
c.  46.  i£lian.  AnimaL  c.  19.  In  Canaan,  Levit* 
xvlii*  24* 
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and  every  poflible  (pedes  of  impurity ;  irt 
the  mui'der  alfo  of  innocent  children,  and 
various  other  cruelties.  Every  ahomind^ 
tion  to  Jehovab  ivhtch  he  hatetb^^  that  is, 
all  thofe  things  which  are  moft  oppdlite 
to  the  re6litude  of  the  divine  nature,  were 
rites  of  idolatrous  worfhip,  or  what  they 
did  unto  their  gods.  Such  crimes  as  theft 
are  condemned  by  the  light  of  reafon, 
and  were  punifhed  by  the  civil  magif- . 
Urate,  except  when  they  were  prefcribed 
by  religion ;  which  vindicates  the  juftice, 
and  demonftrates  the  neceffity,  of  thofe 
fevere  methods^  ufed  t6  reftrain  the  idol- 
atry of  Egypt  and  Canaan. 

4.  Juft  ideas  of  the  antietlt  idolatry 
will  enable  us  to  difcover  a  farther  reafon 
for  the  punifliment  of  it :  I  meaii  only 
when  the  unerring  Judge  of  the  world 
takes  the  work  into  his  own  hands,  or 
immediately  and  by  undeniable  miracles 
commiflions  others  to  aft  as  the  miniftcrs 
of  his  j  uftice.  As  the  rites  of  idolatry  con- 
fifted  in  the  indulgence  of  fenfual  and  o- 
ther  criminal  paffions,  fo  the  gods  theilti- 

*  Deut.  xii.  31. 
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felves  were  examples  ^  of  the  crimes  prac- 
ticed in  their  worftiip.     Now,  whenever 
'  vice  comes  to  be  confidered  as  a  divine 
quality  as  well  as  an  aA  of  devotion,  or, 
in  other  words,  wheft  it  is  pra6lifed  both 
in  honour,  and  in  imitation,  ofthegods^ 
it  is  hereby  authorifed  and  fan6tified ;  and 
men  muft  fiiik  into  the  loweft  degeneracy. 
Their  very  underftandings  as  well  as 
their  hearts  muft  be  fo  depraved,   that 
no  other  evidence  or  arguments  can  pro- 
duce a  powerful  and  feeling  conviction  <tf 
the  purity  of  the  divine  Being,  and  of  his 
abhorrence  of  idolatry  with  its  attend- 
ant vices,  but  immediate  and  miraculous 
difplays  of  hisjuftice  in  its  punifhment. 
If  the  judgements  of  the  Almighty  upon 
.  it,  in  the  days  of  Mofes  and  Jofhua,  did 
not  reclaim  the  moft  hardened  offenders, 
they  fcrved  as  ufeful  warnings  to  others. 

**  Concerning  the  fhocking  immoralities  of  the  gods, 
feebelow^  p.  281.  and  Luciau,  v.  i.  p.  326.  ed.  Amflel. 
Their  vices  are  fo  well  known,  that  they  need  not  be 
enumerated  ;  and  many  of  them  were  too  grofs  to  be 
mentioned.  Calumny  itfelf  could  not  afperfe  the  hea- 
then gods  more  than  their  own  votaries  have  done.  Their 
ejcample  was  often  pleaded  in  juftiHcation  of  the  woril 
crimes. 

^  c.  Idol- 
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5  •  Idolatry,  however,  was  not  the  means 
of  moral  corruption  equally  in  all  coun^ 
tries.  Human  facrifices%  for  example, 
and,  perhaps,  fome  other  flagitious  rites 
of  idolatry  ^  were  not  fo  common  in 
Egypt  as  in  Canaan.  And  jthis  dUFe- 
rence  accounts  for  the  different  dealing? 
of  God  with  thofe  nations.  The  im- 
piety of  Egypt,  a  country  enlightened  by 
fcience%  even  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  and 
its  cruel  oppreffion  of  the  Ilraelites,  defer- 
vcd  very  fevere  chaflifement  j  efpecially, 
after  an  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  moft 
awakening  and  powerful  means  of  con- 

«  Notwithftanding  what  Herodotus  (1.  2.  c.  45.)  has 
offered  to  the  contrary,  the  Egyptians  did  fometimes 
(though  not  often)  ftain  their  altars  with  human  bloods 
See  Eufebius,  L  4.  c.  16.  Porphyry  de  AbiUnent. 
1.  2.  §.  55.  Theodoret,  Serm.  vii.  p.  589.  But  this  hor- 
rid rite  of  idolatry  was  very  frequently  pradifed  by  the 
Canaani^es^  and  with  circum fiances  of  fingular  barbari- 
ty ;  as  ^appears  from  the  hiftory  of  their  defcendents  at 
Carthage.  Few  are  ftrangers  to  the  account  given  of 
their  cruel  facrifices  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Eufebius»  and 
other  writers.  It  is  abridged  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  06- 
/ervatiotts,  p.  278  et  feq. 

^  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft 
who  would  not  allow  the  ufe  of  women  in  their  temples* 
L.  2.  c  64.  *  A6is  vii,  22. 
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viftion.  But  the  Caliaanitcs,  befides  re- 
fifting  the  fame,  and  even  additional  e- 
vidence,  were  fUnk  into  a  deeper  corrup- 
tion ;  and  were,  for  this  reafon^  difpof- 
feffed  and  deftroyed.  Many  nations,  and 
the  Jews  in  particular^,  have,  in  the  courfe 
of  God's  common  providence,  fufFered 
an  almoft  total  extirpation.  But  nevet 
did  any  people  more  deferve  fuch  an  aw^ 
ful  ftroke  of  juftice  than  the  Canaanites. 
'Nor  was  this  more  an  a6t  of  juftice  than 
of  mercy  to  a  people  fo  tefolutely  berit 
upon  their  own  deftru6liori. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  heathen  deities 
is  neceflary  to  juftify  the  cenfure  pafled 
upon  them  by  the  prophets  of  God,  and 
to  vindicate  the  proofs  of  their  own  di- 
vine authority.  In  the  Englifti  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  bible  %  and  in  the  writings  of 
moft  Chriftians,  the  pagan  deities  are  re- 
prefented  as  devils ;  and  devils  have  been 

'  The  cruelty  and  pollutions  of  their  worihip  are  ex- 
preflly  afligned  as  the  ground  of  their  punifhment.  Levit. 
xviii.  24,25.     Deut.  xii.  31. 

<  Levit.  xvii.  7.  Deut.  xxxvii.  17.  2  Chron.  xi.  15, 
Pfr  cvi.  37,     t  Cor*  X.  20,  21. 
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generally  thought  to  have  very  great 
powder  over  the  natural  world,  and  to  be 
able  to  perform  reaU  or  (which,  in  efFeft, 
is  the  fame  thing)  feemingy  miracles. 
Now,  if  the  heathen  gods  have  fuch  ,ex- 
tenfive  power,  why  does  the  fcripture  fp 
x^tai  reproach  them  with  utter  impo- 
tence? To  fuppofe,  with  a  late  writer  \ 
that  they  are  faid  to  be  nothing  in  the 
faiptvires  only  as  godsy  is  to  pervert  the 
obvious  meaning,  and  even  (runi^tentio- 
j^ally)  to  afperfe  :the  chara6ler,  of  :the  pro- 
phets of  God.  The  heathens  afcribed,  to 
the  objects  of  their  worfhip,  prophecies 
and  miracles,  and  the  power  of  doing 
both  good  and  evil  to  mankind ;  and  on 
this  ground  aflerted  their  divinity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prophets  of  God  de- 
clare they  had  no  fuch  power,  no  more 
than  their  fenfelefe  images  j  and  hence  qoa- 
jcluded  that  they  were  not  gods ;  nay,  they 
even  allow  that,  in  cafe  they  had  the  powd- 
ers afcribed  to  them  by  their  votaries, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  worfhip  of 

**  Fell,  Demoniacs,  p.  60,  fee  alfo  p.  57.  Some  pre- 
tend that  devils  perfonated  the  heathen  gods  :  a  point 
that  is  examined  in  DifTert.  on  Mir.  p.  240-247. 
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mankind.  Shew  us  things  for  to  come  here'- 
after ^  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods ; 
yea^  do  good  or  do  evily  that  we  may  be  dif- 
mayed^  or  "  thenjhall  be  Ji ruck  at  once  with 
admiration  and  terror^ .''  But,  behold^  ye  are 
lefs  than  nothings  and  your  operation  is  lefs 
than  nought  *.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
heathen  gods  had  accepted  this  challenge, 
foretold  future  events,  and  done  both 
good  and  evil  to  mankind,  or  cither  j 
their  votaries  might  have  replied  to  the 
prophet,  "  Our  gods  have  adtually  ex- 
erted,and  therefore  certainly  poffefs,  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  we  afcribe  to 
Ithem,  and  which  you  deny  them.  Moft 
falfely  therefore  do  you  affirm,  that 
they-j-  and  their  operations  are  nothings 
and  lefs  than  nothing.  They  have  given 
you  the  very  proofs  you  required  of  their 
being  gods ;  and  therefore,  upon  your 
own  principles,  you  ought  now  to  ac- 
knowledge them  under  this  chara6ler. 
To  pretend,  after  the  point  is  deci- 
ded,   that  all  you  meant  was,  that 

*  If.  xli.  23.  Bp.  Lowth in  loc.         *  V.  24.  Id. 
f  Compare  Jerem.  xxxi.  15.  cited  below,  p.  xxxiiu 
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**  they  are  nothing  only  as  gods  ^  is  rjierepre- 

**  varicatjoaj.  It  is  flying  from  your  own 

propofal,  and  rejefting  the  evidence  qf 

their  divinity .  you  declared  you  would 
^^  admit/*  If  the  Scripture  teacbeg  aay 
thing  with  cleariief?  andcertaipjty,  itistjjis ; 
that  the  hj^athea  gqds  are,  abfolutely  in- 
capable of  interpofiog  at  all  in  human  af- 
fairs ^.     And  the  truth  .of  this  repr^fen- 

tation  will  bq  allowed  by  fuch.as  knqflr 

*  ■ 

that  thofe  gods,  were  na  other  than  ei- 
.ther.  the  obje6!s  of  nature* or  deified  men> 
the  former,  beiag.  merely  the  paffive  in- 
ftruments.  of pfovidence,  and  the  latter 
having  no  intercourfe  with  this  lower 

worlds     If  any  of  the  rivals  of  the  true 

•     >  •/•      -, 

.God  can  perform  or  imitate  real  mira- 
cles, how  can  we  vindicate  the  uie  wjiich 
the  Scripture  makes,  of  l^hefe  works,  as 
immediate  divine  atteftations  to  the  ijiif-. 
fion  and  doftrine  of  a  prophet  ? 

7.    A  right  underftanding    of    the 
changeldolatry  underwent,  in  the  inter- 

*  SecDiffcrt,  on  Mir,  p.  233-259, 
I  Id.  p.  161,  et  feq, 
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val  between  Mofes  and  the  Mefliah, 
ferves  to  fhew  how  perfedlly  both  their 
inftitutions  correfponded  to  the  diffe- 
rence, in  the  religious  ftate  of  the  world, 
in  their  refpeftive  times. 

Polytheifm  was  originally  founded  in 
g  falfe  perfuafion  of  the  divinity  of  na- 
ture   and  its  conftituent  parts;    more 
particularly  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 
This  opinion  was  generally  received  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  had  cer- 
tainly taken  faft  hold  of  the  mind's  oF 
men  in  the  age  of  Mofes. ,  At  this  pe- 
riod, therefore,  it  pleafed  God  to  difplay 
his  own  fovereign  dominion  over  nature, 
over  all  the  elements,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  and  to  make  nature  herfelf,  and 
all  her  powers,  the  inftruments  of  pu- 
hifhing  thofe,  who  had  fet  them  up  as 
gods,   in  oppofition  to  himfelf.    Hereby 
he  afforded  .  the  world  the  moft  feafona^ 
hie  as  well  as   flriking    confutation  of 
the  claims  of  thofe  gods,  and  demon- 
ftration  of  hi§  own    charader,  as  fole 
monarch  of  the  univerfe.    He  might  have 
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delivered  his  people  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  and  put  them  into  the  poffeffion 
of  Canaan,  by  other  methods ;  l>ut  he 
chofe  to  do  it  at  fcich  a  time,  and  in  fuch 

■  ^  ■ 

a  manner,  as  would  convey  the  moft  fui- 
table  and  neceffaryinftruftion.  And  it 
was  doubtlefs  with  the  view  of  conveying 
this  inftruftion,  and  manifefting  him- 
fetf  to  mankind  at  this  period  by  the 
miracles  he  performed  in  Egypt  and  Ca-. 
naani  that  he,  to  whom  all  his  works  are 
known  from  the  beginning,  -plaiced  the 
Ifraelites  in  fuch  circumftances,  *and  gave 
them  fuch  promifes,  as  wocrld  iiaturally 
call  for  thefe'miracles.       -  / 

'       -  •  • 

In  the  long  interval  between  Mofts 
and  the  Mefliah,  idolatry  feems  to  have 
undergone  a  confiderable  change;  not  in-? 
<Jeed  in  it's  outward  form  and  appear- 
ance, butinthf  opinion  entertained  of  th? 
gods.  When  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  began  to 
prevail  in  the  civilized  nations,  the  divi- 
nity of  nature  w^s  called  in  queftion. 
Even  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  wereconfi- 
4ered,  by  many  of  the  Greek  philofophers, 
as  inanimate  fubflances,  long  before  the 
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commencemfint  of  the  Chriftian  aer^ 
Cotta,  who  lived  near  it»  diflinguiihe^ 
between  the  gods  and  the  obje£b  of  n^ 
ture»  which  had  been  confounded  toge^ 
her".  And  Plutarch,  who  lived  foxoewbat 
later,  argues  largely  againft  thofe^  who 
gave  the  names  of  gods  to  things  that  had 
neither  fenfe  nor  fouP.  The  do£trine  of 
thedivinity  of  nature  had  loA  coniider^lft 
ground  in  the  time  of  Chrifl:  ^  not  mje£;el)f 
through  the  improvement  of  fciepce,,  but 
alfo  through  the  influence  of  anothcf 
caufe,  viz.  the  learned  nations  havinig 
made  luim^i  fpirits  the  more  immediate 
objefls  of  their  eftabliflied  worfhip  from 
the  early  ages  of  the  world.  Befides,  ma- 
ny eminent  philofophers,  and  Plato  in 
particular,  had  taught  feveral  centuries 

<"  Cotta  objeda  againil  th^  Eleuiinian  and  other  myC- 
teriesy  **  that,  being  explained/ ind  reduced  to  the  ftan-' 
*^  dard  of  reafon,  we  were  made  acquainted  rather  with 
*^  theneUun  of  things  than  with /i^f^o^/.^'  Qnibas  ex^ 
plicatis,  ad  rationemque  revocatis,  rerum  magis  natum 
cognofciturquamdeorum.  Ap,  Cicer.  Nat.  Deor.  U  I. 
c.  42. 
.    «  Plutarch.  If.  &  Ofifi  p-  377t 
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before  the  coming  of  Chrifi,  that  all  in- 
tercourfe,  between  the  celeftial  gods  and 
men  on  earth,  was  carried  on  by  the  me- 
diation of  demons,  who,  on  that  ac- 
count,, were  to  be  worflfiipped  and  invoked* 
This  doctrine  was  in  fuch  high  repiita- 
Hdn,  when  the  Gofpel  was  firft  published, 
that  it  was  generally  received  by  the  dtf- 
vout  Fagarts,  and  even  by  many  learned 
Jews,  who  afcribed  to  angels  (that  is, 
to  rtich  human  fpirits  as,  in  their  opinion, 
became  angels*")  the  fame  offices  which 
the  Heathens  did  to  demons-f  • 

In  thefe  circumftances  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar propriety  in  affording  the  world 
full  evidence,  that,  as  there  is  but  one 
Godji  one  univerfal  fbvereign  of  nature, 
(as  Mofes  had  amply  demonftrated,)  fo 
there  is  but  one  Lord*,  even  Jefus 
Chrift,  who  has  all  power  given  unto 
him  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  to 
whom  angels,  principalities,  and  pow- 
ers, fpirits  of  every  rank  and  order,    are 

•  Diflert.  an  Mir.  p.  1 8 1 .     f  Whitby  on  GoloflV  ii*  1 8. 

♦  I  Cor.  viii.  4,  5,  6.     I  Tim*  ii.  5. 
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made  fubjefl;  and  who  is  the  on  ly. me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  the  only 
perfon  appointed  to  convey  divine  blef"- 
fings  to  us,  and  in  wliofe  name  alpne 
we  are  to  prefent  our  addreftes  to  God. 
Chrift  eftablifhed  his  claim  to  be  Lord  of 
mankind,  without  any  rival,  by  the  ex- 
ercife  of  a  miraculous  power  over  theif 
bodies  and  minds,  by  riling  from  the 
dead  to  take  pofleflion  of  his .  univerfal 
kingdom}  and  by  difpenfing  divine  gifts 
to  his  followers.  Hereby  he  dilgraced  all 

the  vain  pretences  of  the  heathen  demons, 
who  remained  under  the  power  of  death, 
and  had  never  given  proof  of  their  ha- 
ving any  dominion  over  the  human  race. 

8.  The  perfe6l  correfpondence  of  the 
different  inftitutions  of  Mofes  and  the 
Meffiah  to  the  ftate  of  the  world,  at  the 
refpedtive  times  of  their  being  introduced, 
may  be  farther  illuftrated  on  another  im- 
portant article,  that  of  a  future  ftate. 

The  want  of  e^iplicit  information 
concerning  this  ftate,  in  the  religion  of 
Mofes,  has  been  often  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion  againft  itj  to  which  a  knowledge 

of 
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of  the  heathen  idolatry  will  enable  us  to 
ntum  a  fatisfaflory  anfwer,  though  it 
has,   I  apprehend^   been  hitherto  over- 
looked.    The  worfhip  of  the  dead  ne- 
ccfliirily  implied  a  belief  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  .the  fouP.     Now  this  fpecies  of 
idolatry  fprang  up  in  Egypt  and  Pheni- 
da>  before  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  was 
even  pra^tifed  by  the  Ifraelites  in   the 
wildemefs,    as  will  be^fhewn  hereafter* 
Coiifequently,  the  principle,  upon  which 
this  praSiice  was  founded,    muft  have 
been  received  by  them  in  the  days  of  the 
Jewifti  legiflator.     In  thefe  circumftan- 
(res,  could  it  be  neceffary  to  inculcate 
upon  thfe  Ifraelites  the  doftrine  of  the 
immortality  ot  the  foul,  which  they  had 
already  imbibed  and  greatly  perverted  ? 
It  was  much  more  becoming  the  wif- 
dom  of  God,  becaufe  more  for  the  bene- 
fit of  men,  to  reftify  their  miftakes  con- 
cerning it.    With  this  view,  the  Ifrael- 

:  p  "  Tic  law,  which  commands  thofe  confecratcd  from 
**  amongft  men  to  be  worfliipped,  ihews  that  the  fouls  of 
**  all  arc  immortal."  Cicero,  cited  in  the  following 
fiieets,  togethet"  with  others  who  hold  the  fame  language. 
P.  303,  304^  ,    " 
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ites  were  inftrufted,  that  ^lh  w^  Ooti 
initfelf,  th/e  blejSing  they  lEBta^oed,  l?Qt 
was  the  penalty  of  xqarC^dUfdMiem^, 
and  a  ftanding  mcMiument  of  God's.  di£> 
pleaiuce  againft  Ui  th^  it  itfylyiQQd.  tQ 
duft  all  of  man  that  was  takea  from  the 
duft,  that  is,  hjis  corporeal  i^^m^ ;  and» 
confequently,  that,  inftead:  of  advanctf^ 
him  to  divine  domiBdou  over  the  wQrld* 
it  deftroyed  all  his  comipiunwatipn 
with  it,  which  W9$.  msmt?dm^ox^  by 
means,  of  his  bodily  o^a»s.  At  th^ 
fame  time  th,e  Ifraclit^s  wejri©  fw-thear 
informed,  that  it  was  Qod's  goQ4 
pleafure  to  redeem,  mankind  ^aom  thQ 
power  of  death  I  at  a  future  p^iod* 
by  that  diftinguiflied  piesTfonj^  wJhpift 
he  fhpuld  appoint,  and  who  was  tft 
be,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  tbg  feed,  of  the 
nsooman^  Thus,  while  Mofc$.laid  a^foua-^ 
datipn,  for  faith  in  God  and  the  hope  o£ 
redemption,  and  wjarncd,  mea  agaiafb 
expecting  this  ineftimable  bleffing  in 
a  courfe  of  difobedience,    he*  fubverted 

the  very  foundation  of  the  worfhip  paid 
to  the  dead. 

In 
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1ft  likdmaiiiler,  the  account,  which. 
Moi^  hai  given  of  Goi's  creating  the 
tvbtldby  his  alttiighty  fiat,  is  cdlcuiated 
td  Vldtfoy  that  other  fpecies  of  idolatry, 
Ac  ^Otftiip  bf  the  hedVfenly  bodies.  Tht 
db6bliie  bf  the  jewifh  projihet  oA  both 
thcife  pbihts,  bfeiides  it's  general  ufe,  has 
the  feraier  rbconimendatibh  of  a  peculiat 
ptttpflety,  Wheti  confidered  in  its  relatioil 
ahd  fublfefvlfericy  to  that  fyfteih  of  feli- 
jgibhi  Which  hfe  was  appoirtted  to  eftablifli 
iijpoh  the  riiihs  bf  all  polytheifth  and  i- 
dolatiy. 

Thbiigh  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
was  the  uriiveirfal  creed  in  the  age  bf 
Mofes,  the  cafe  was  far  othferwife  in  thb 
clays  of  Chrift.  Maiiy  then  taught,  that 
fhe  foul  of  man  perifhes  with  his  body, 
ind,  cohfequeritly,  that  there  would  be  no 
refurrefltibhbf  the  dead,  hof  ftatebf  fu- 
ture retribution.  God,  therefore,  Whd 
from  the  beginning  had  determined  to  ac- 
complifti  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  by  him  to  put  the  righteous 
into  the  poffeffion  of  that  kingdom  prepa-^ 
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red  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  was  pleafed  to  fend  him  into  the 
world  at  this  period,  to  publifli  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  life,  and  to  aflert,his  own 
divine  commiflion  to  dilpenfethis  bleffing. 
And  what  more  proper  evidence  of  both 
could  there  be,  than  his  raifing  pthers.  to 
life,  and  his  own  refurreftion  and  exalta^ 
lion,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedient  and  be- 
nevolent death  ?  This  was  a  demonftra- 
tion,  adapted  to  every  capacity,  of  thepoffi- 
bility  and  certainty  of  ourrefurreftionand 
of  a  ftate  of  future  retribution.  The  method 
pf  our'  redemption  from  death  by  Jefus 
Chrift  is  no  doubt  the  voluntary  appoint- 
Tnent  of  God,  and  undifcoverable  by  rea-» 
fon }  neverthelefs,  fo  far  is  it  froni  over-f 
turning,  that  it  illuftrates  and  confirms, 
the  natural  proofs  of  a  future  ftate, 
drawn  from  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Peity,  and  at  the  fame  time  removes, 
every  prefumption  againft  it,  arifing  from 
the  deftru6t:ion  of  our  prefent  corporeal 
frame.  The  publication  of  this  doftririe 
of  life  and  immortality  was  never  rqore 
peeeffary  than  in  the  tjme  of  Chriftj  and 

this 
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this  was  one  reafon  amongft  many  others 
for  his  coming  at  that  particular  period. 
9.  A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  ido- 
latry is,  in  many  cafes,  highly  neceffary 
to  explain  the  language    of    antiquity. 
Opinions  haye  a  neceffary  influence  upon 
languages  and  we  are  very  liable  to  mif- 
take  the  latter,  while  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  former.     I  will  illuftrate  this  article, 
as  I  did  the  laft,  by  examples  relative  to 
3  future  ftate,    which   is  fo  intimately 
conne£ted  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  fol- 
lowing flieets. 
It  has  be  en  faid,  that,  according  to  He- 

■  _ 

rodotus%    the  Egyptians  were  the  firft 
who  afferted  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
of  man.    Hence,  fome  have  been  forward 
to  conclude,  that,  in  more  ancient  times, , 
mankind  believed  that  the  foul  perifhed 

^  Herodot.  1.  2.  c.  123.     n^A;Toi  ^s  x«i  rov}i  rov  ^070 
12^0'fF  h  ecVTfi  yivta-^MH  sv  Tf<^(X(o(o-»  srccrt. 
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with  the  body.  But  the  meaning  of  He- 
rodotus is  miftaken*  This  hiftorian,  ha- 
ving pointed  out  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  Greeks  andEgyptians,  in  that 
the  latter  affigned  to  Ceres  and  Bacchns 
the  fovereignty  over  the  fliades  below*, 
or  over  the  region  of  the  dead  5  adds, 
that  they  alfp  were  the  firft  who  taught 
this  doftrine  concerning -the  immortality 
of  the  human  foul,  viz,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  the  body,  it  pafled  into  another 
animal,  till,  after  having  in  the  ipace  of 
three  thoufand  ycftrs  animated  every  fpe- 
cies  of  living  creatures  in  the  air,  upon 
the  earth,  and  in  the  fea,  it  returns 
again  into  a  human  body.  He  farther 
informs  us,  that  feveral  Grecians  claimed 
this  doflrine  as  their  own  invention, 
Recording  to  Maximus  Tyrius',  Pytha- 
goras was  the  lirft  who  had  courage  to 
|)rQach  it  in  Greece,    grounding  it  upon 

•  DiiTert.  xxviii.  p.  286  e4.  Davif.  nvS«yo^d($  &  <  S^^* 
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the  )>r€«exiibehce  of  the  foul.  From  this 
account  it  appears,  that  the  doftrine  of 
the  fubfiftence  of  feparate  fouls  in  a  fub« 
terraneous  region  was  received  by  the  £• 
^Tptians  before  that  of  their  tranfmigra- 
tion ;  and  that  the  latter  was  an  inho^- 
tion,  which  was  not  relifhed  by  the 
Greeks  when  it  was  firft  publiflicd.  In- 
deed, long  before  the  time  of  the  Samian 
philofopher,  the  Greeks  worfliipped  their 
heroes,  andconfequently  believed  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  fouL  And,  amongft  thfe 
Egyptians,  the  dodrine  of  its  migration 
from  a  human  to  a  briitai  body  mud 
have  been  later  than  the  wdrftiip  of  their 
ancient  kings,  who  were  thought  to  be 
tranflated  immediately  fronv  earth  to  hea^ 
vcm  But  it  is  impoiEble  that  the  opi^ 
nion  of  the  everlafling  duration  of  the 
ibul  ihould  only  be  co-eval  with  that  of 
it's  tranfmigration :  for  the  latter  neceffa^ 
rily  prefuppofes  a  belief  of  the  diftihftibn 
between  foul  and  body,  and  the  perma** 
nence  of  the  former,  after  the  diffolu-. 
tion  of  the  latter.    If  the  foul  perifhed 

with 
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with  the  firft  body,   it  qould  not  enter  a 
fecond*. 

What  I  principally  propofed  tinder  this 
head  was,  to  fliew  how  far  a  knowledge 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  worfhip  of  dead 
men  may  enable  us  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  word  death  in  the  threatening  denoun- 
ced againft  Adam".  If  human  fpirits 
were  worfhipped  (as  it  will  be  fliewn  they 

^  Some  have  pleaded  that  the  belief  of  a  future  flate 
took  it's  rife  from  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  de-' 
fcribed  by  Diodorus  Siculus*.  It  may  be  granted^  that  the 
fiftions  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  ferryman  Charon, 
the  river  over  which  he  was  to  carry  the  deadj  the  infer-r 
pal  judges,  and  Elyiian  fields,  were  borrowed  from  th? 
cuftoms  of  Egypt  at  the  burial  of  their  kings.  But  this 
was  only  an  iUuftration  or  defcription  of  a  future  ftate« 
and  was  fo  far  from  giving  rife  to,  that  it  manifeftly 
prefuppofes,  the  belief  of  fome  fuch  ftate  amongil  the 
Greeks.  Beiidesy  the  Egyptian  cuflom  of  fitting  in 
judgement  upon  their  dead  kings  could  not  be  fo  ancient 
as  that  of  deifying  them  ;  for  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  they  would  ufe  fuch  freedom  with  the  objeds  of  thei^;* 
worfhip.  Indeed  the  very  reafon  of  burying  their  kings 
in  pleafant  meadows  was  a  prior  perfuafion  that  after 
death  the  foul  did  often  inhabit,  at  leafl  for  a  time,  thci 
place  where  the  body  was  depofited. 

*  Lib.  I.  p.  |02,  103,  X07,  rp8.    ]^<i«  WeiT* 

"  Gen.  ii.  17, 
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were), in  the  age  of  Mofes,  particularly 
in  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  then  the  word 
death  could  not,  at  that  time,  and  in 
thofe  countries,  denote  more  than4Ji€ 
deftruftion  of  the  bodily  life :  for,  had  this 
lerm  farther  included  in  it  the  infenfi- 
bility  or  extindlion  of  the  foul,  the  dead 
would  not  have  been  honoured  as  gods* 
And,  had  Mofes  ufed  it  in  this  exten- 
,five  lenfe,  he  would  (as  he  well  knew) 
haye  been  mifunderftood  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  afferted  the  immortality  of 
the  four,  and  by  the  Hebrews,  who 
dwelt  amongfl  them,  and  had  adopt- 
ed their  fyftem  of  religion.  He  did  not, 
however,  in  order  to  prevent  their  mif- 
taking  him,  give  notice  of  his  ufing  the 
.word  in  a  new  and  fmgular  fenfe ;  and, 
therefore,  he  defigned  to  exprefs  by  it, 
what  they  did,  the  deftruftion  of  the  bo- 
dy ojily,    As  this  is  a  point  on  which 

^  It  appears  from  Herodotus  that  this  principle  was 
holdcn  in  very  ancient  times  by  the  Egyptians,  but  their 
lyorfhip  demon  Urates  that  they  l^eld  it  before  t]ie  time  of 
^ofes. 

great 
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the  fame  opi^^ion,  fuppofed-the  foiils  of 

•      *■  ,         •  •  ■ 

the  dead  to  exift  in  Jheol  or  hades\  and 
that,  in  the  diftribution  of  them,  regard 

was  hdd  t(J  the^tehfer  reJatioh  in  whidh 

.   «  •  •  • 

they  flood  to  one  another^    It  is?  in  ma- 
mfeft  aUufionto  this  opinion,  that  the 
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^■Horner..  OdylT.  id«  paffidii  Th6  ghofts  of  AchiUes 
aiid  his  friend  Patroclus  were  ia  company  together^  ib<  v« 
466^  467.  Lucian  {peaks  of  the  dead  as  divided  nourei 
T»  i^yi}  x«>  fihx*  '  Necuomanteia,  r/i.  p.  354- 

>^  The  references  in  Scripturj;  ta  th^-  abod^  of  the  Jfaul^ 
of  the  dead  are  exceeding  numerous.  Many  of  them 
are  taken  notice  of  in  EJay  on  the  Demoniacs ^  p.  21;  et 
leq.  and  belo^in'note  *.  In  Job,  ch.  xxvi.  5,  it  Ts 
£ud  in  the  original,  7^^  j^/Vw/j  (probably  iheghdfts^bf 
thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  flood)  tremble  under  the  ^a* 
ters,  together  nvith  their  fellowj  inhabitants.  This  verfion, 
which  was  given  in  the  Effay^  (ubi  fupra,)  has  fined 
been  confirmed  by  the  higheft  ^tlithority,  Ibfar^  I  toean^ 
^s  ferves  my  purpofe  in  this  place : 

The  mighty  dead  tremble  from  beneath  t 
The  ivatirs,  and  they  that  dwell  ther'eitt. 
Bp  Lowth*s  Ifaiah,.  Prelim,  DifTert-  p.  xv* ' 

*^  To  this  diHribution  there  is  a  reference  in  Elzek^ 

xxxii.  22.  and  alfo  in  thofe  words  afcribed  to  Samuel^ 

X  Sam.  xxviii*  19.     Tomorrow  Jhalt  thou  (Saul)  and  thy 

fons  be  with  nu^  that  is,  in  JheoU  or  common  receptacle 

of  the  dead.     I  cannot  forbear  obferving  here,  that 

there 
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facred  writers  defcribe  the  dead  as  being 
gathered  to  their  people^  and  that  Jacob, 
under  the  diftreffing  apprehenfion  of  the 
death  of  Jofeph,  faid,  /  will  go  Jown  into 
Jbeol  unto^  my  fon^.  . ,  When  Jacob  uttered 
thefc  words,  he  believed  that  Jofeph  had 
been  devoured  by  wild  beafts ;  «nd  therer 
fore,  by  Jheol, '  he  could  not  mean  the 
grave^  but  the  receptacle  of  the  dead.  As 
this  language  is  recorded  by  Mofes,  he 
mufl  "know,  that  the  patriarchs  did  not 

there  was  a  flrikin^  refemblance  in  many  particulars 
between  the  Jheol  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  hades  of  the 
Greeks.  Under  the  general  term  Jheol  the  Hebrews 
included  both  paradife  and  geherma^  as  the  Greeks  did 
fljKfium  and  tartarus  under  hades.  If  the  Greeks  fuppo- 
fed  the  manfion  of  the  dead  to  be  fub terraneous^  fo  did 
the  Hebrews :  for  what  is  faid,  i  Saiif.  xxviii.  14.  of 
Samuel's  afcending^  that  is^  from  the  earthy  was  certaii^ 
\y  ipoken  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  thofe 
times.  Amongft  the  Greeks^  fouls,  though  they  exiiled 
in  hades^  were  thought  to  be  ignorant  of  what  pafTed 
in  the  world.  According  to  Homer,  Odyff.  1.  xi.  v. 
^56.  et  feq.  the  phantom  of  Agamemnon .  deiired  to 
be  informed  by  Ulyffes  where  his  fon  reigned.  As  to 
the  Hebrews,  their  notion  of  the  dead  was  the  fame. 
If  IxiiL  16.  In  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  other  wri- 
tings, the  receptacle  of  the  dead  is  figuratively  defcri-; 
bed  as  a  houfe  with  its  gates  and  keys.  Job  xxxviii.  17. 
Rev,  xviii.  *  Gen.  xxxvii.  35. 

conceive 
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conceive  death  to  import  tlie  utter  ex* 
tinftion  of  the  foul,  a»cttheref6re,  wouH 
not  affix  this  meaning  to  it  himfelf. 
Nay, 

TbirdlYy  we  know,  with  certaiitityv 
that  this  prophet  himfelf  believed  the  fe- 
iparate  fubfiftence  of  the  foul,  and  hai 
even  given  it  a  divine  fanfticm  :  for  he 
reprefents  God,  as  making  this  promile 
to  Abraham,  ^ou  fiak  go  to  tby  fathers 
in  peace\  Was  it  poflible  for  him,  then, 
to  maint^n  the  oppofite  opinion  ? 

Fourthly^  none  of  the  facred  writers 
do  ever  defcribe  death  in.  terms  dii&rent 
from  thofe  tifed  by  perfons,  who  certain- 
ly acknowledged  the  continuance  of  the 
feul  after  it.  If  we  read  in  the  Pfalms^, 
that  the  dead  (rephaim^  the  gbofts)  praije 
not  Gody  the  fon  of  Sirach^  affirms-  the 
fame  thing,  at  a  time  when  it  is  al- 
lowed that  the  Jews  did  bdieve  the  foul 
to  be  immortal.  In  Scripture,  I  ac- 
knowledge, death  is  defcribed  by  Jleepi 

•  Gen.  XV.  15;  '  Pf.  Ixxxvui.  10. 

t  Eccleii adieus  xvii.  28. 

but 
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bQt  not  to  plead  that  fleep  is  not  a  flate 
of  non-exiftence,  but  of  rejl^  it  is  well 
known  that  this  foft  image  of  death  was 
commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  thing  it- 
fdf  by  thofc  who  afferted  the  exiftence  of 
fouls  in  hades\  Other  terms  by  which 
the  ftate  of  the  dead  is  defcribed,  fuch  as  • 
JUence^  obliviony  darknefsy  and  corruption^  re- 
fer only  to  the  body,  or  to  the  fuppofedftate 
of  the  foul  while  it  was  injheol^  and  are  not 
pecaliar  to  the  facred  writers,  but  were 
common  in  all  countries^  where  both  the 
popular  belief  and  the  eftablifhed  worfhip 
were  inconfiflent  with  the  notion  of  the 
fouFs  periihing  with  the  body.  That 
ftrongexpreffion  of  Rachel  upon  the  death 
of  her  children,  they  are  not^^  np^  more 
imports  the  non-exiftence  of  their  fouls 
than  of  the  material?  of  their  bodiea^ 
and  means  no  more  than  that  they  were 
as  tota^y  loft  to  her  and  to  this  woxld 
as  if  they  had  no  exiftence.  at  aH. .  The 

^  See  Homer>  Iliad  II.  454. 

'  See  Windet  de  vita  fun^orum  ftatu>  fe£l.  2«  p.  J|. 
et  fcq. 

^  Jerem.  xxxi.  15. 

c  foregoing 
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fdregoiiig  defcriptions  of  death  edfify 
may,  and  neceflarily  muft,  be  uiider-^ 
flood  in  a  fenfe  confident  with  that  utli- 
verfal  creed  of  the  ancients,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  facred  writers,  that  the 
foul  remains  after  the  body  is  deftroyed. 
This  interpretation  will  appear  ftill  more 
reafonable  and  neceOary,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  many  of  the  terms,  by  which 
death  was  defcribed  in  all  countries,  do 
clearly  imply,  and  are  built  upon,  a  be- 
lief of  the  diftin^lion  between  foul  and 

body,  and  of  their  being  feparated  at 
death.  As,  according  to  the  Greeks,  to 
die  was  to  depart\  to  go  awiy'^i  fo  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teftament  defcribc 
death  by  a  iieparture\  that  is,  of  the 
fdul  from  the  body  to  another  ftate.  In 
this  departure y  therefore,  they  muft  have 
thought  death  to  confift :  and  confe- 
quently  the  great  Jewifh  prophet  had 
tlie  fame  idea  of  it.    It  muft  be  obferved^ 

*  SloJbf,  Lakeix.  31.     See  Grotias,  Whitby^  and 
Wctftein,  on  this  place. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  that  the  foregoing  explica- 
tion of  death  will  be  greatly  confirmed 
by  confidering  the  meaning  of  life  as  op- 
pofed  to  it.  Thofe,  I  apprehend,  whofe 
departed  fpirits  exifted  in  Jheol^  were 
not  rcprefented  as  being  alive^  or  as  //- 
ving^  except  in  refpeft  to  the  purpofe  of 
God  to  reftore  them  to  life.  But,  when 
their  fouls  were  removed  from  /heol  or 
badesy  and  united  a  fecond  time  to  a  hu- 
man body,  then  they  were  faid  to  Jive  a- 
gain;  being  now  reftored  to  a  life  fimi- 
lar  to  what  they  had  loft.  This  appears 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  Heathens 
and  of  the  Jews.  Amongft  the  Celts, 
fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  doflrinc  of 
Pythagoras  prevails  ;  who  held  that  the 
fouls  of  men  are  immortal,  that  they 
pafs  into  other  bodies,  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain determinate  time,  live  again"". 
This  refers  to  the  period  fpoken  of  by 
Herodotus,  after  which  fouls  returned 

1.  V.  p.  352,  Wcff. 
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to  human  bodies.  The  grand  Lama  was 
faid  to  die  only  in  appearance ;  becaufe 
he  was  fuppofed  to  be  born  in  a  new  hu- 
man body,  in  the  very  inftant  he  quit- 
ted the  old  one  ^ 

It  is  of  more  importance  ftill  to  examine 
the  language  and  fentimetits  of  the  ^ews 
on  this  fubjeiSt.  It  is  commonly  allowed 
that  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon'^,  aflerted  the  feparate 
exiftence  of  the  foul  after  death.  This 
was  the  opinion  not  only  of  a  few  emi- 
nent individuals,  fuch  as  Philo,  but 
of  thofe  learned  fe6ls  amongft  them,  the 
Effenes'  and  Pharifees*,  and  of  the  whole 

body 

P  Above>.p.  126. 

9  That  they  always  held  this  principle  appears  from 
their  imitation  of  the  heathen  idolatry,  from  their  evoca- 
tion* of  ihe  dead,  and  from  the  early  references  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  receptacle  of  departed  ibuls,  and  many 
other  proofs. 

'  Jofeph.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  2.  c* 8.  §.  1 1*  E^^vroi  ttol^ onr* 
<ro>f  nil  n  ib^»,'  ■      T»f  ^'U^aK  aBaaarvi  an  ii»[Aitn¥» 

*  They  believed  that  the  fonl  was  immortal ;  «9«r«Tey 
wxy*  TAK  ^'t^^^K  vtrK  avToK  Mtwi ;  and  that  the  fouls  of 
good  men  had  {^aru»ri9  t«  avaSis*)  power  to  revive  orJi've 

again* 
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body  of  the  people^  almoft  without  ex- 
ception*, in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
To  this  principle    the  Pharifees    (the 
moft  numerous  fe6l  amongft  the  Jews, 
and  whofe  doftrine  formed  the  popular 
creed)    added  another,   viz.  the  refur- 
re£tion  of  the  dead'',      Thefe  two  prin- 
ciples were  thought  to  be  clofely  con- 
nefted.      The  Sadducees    believed    the 
extin6lion  of  the  foul  at  death,  and  did 
not  admit  the  refurredtion :  the  Pharifees, 
on  the  other  hand,  admitted  the  latter 
and  denied  the  former.     I  cannot  find  a 
iinglc  example,  before  the  time  of  Chrift, 

agoiM*  Jofeph  Antiq.  1.  i8.  c.  i.  §.  3.  The  fame  hif- 
torian,  i&  hb  Bel.  Jud.  1.  2.  c.  8.  §.  14.  confirms  the 
above  account  of  them  :  the/  believed  that  every  foul 
vna  incorruptible ;  but  that  the  foul  of  the  good  alone  nvent 
into  OHOtber  body  ;  fAsreJocuvut  uq  sTs^oy  cufAa  rqv  rur  ayaSw 

*  The  people  followed  the  Pharifees. 

■  The  Sadducees  were  the  only  exception.  They 
taught  that  the  foul  periihed  with  the  body.  Taihixaioti 
ik  raq  ^xf^q  0  Xoy^  avvoti(pan^n  roiq  O'ufjLoo'i'  Jofeph.  An- 
tiq. 1.  18.  C.  I.  §•  4.  ^v^i  rt  TUP  hetfAonP'  '  flurattgty. 
B.  IX«  1.  1.  c.  8.  §.  14.  A£t.  xxiii. 

^  See  aboVe>  note  •,  and  Afts  xxiii.  8.  The  Jewl 
in  general  agreed  with  the  jPharifees  in  maintaining  a 
refurre£tion.    Afts  xxir.  15. 

c  3  of 
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of  a  pcrfon,  who  believed,  the  refur- 
reclion  of  the  dead,  -that  did  not  at  the 
fame  time  allow  the  permanence  of  the 
foul  after  death.     The  Jews  exprefled 

the  refurreftion  by  the  terms,  revivify 
cenccy  living  agairiy  that  is,  a  return  to 
the  fame  kind  of  life  as  their  former  one. 
This  appears  from  a  paffage  already 
cited',  and  may  be  confirmed  by  many 
others.  T}>e  king  of  the  world  jhall  raifi 
us  up  unto  everlajling  life^  faid  one  of  the 
feven  children  fpoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Maccabees'"  i  which  is  equivalent  to  that 
language  of  their  mother,  God  will  give 
you  life  and  breath  agairt.  She  alfo  ap- 
plies to  them  thofe  words  of  God,  I  kill^ 
and  I  make  alive.  Thofe  who  died  for 
the  law  were  encouraged  to  expedl:  a  re-^ 

vivifcence^. 

The  queftion  here  is,  whaf  is  meant 
by  this  revivifcence,  or  return  to 
life,  by  which  the  refurreftion  is  def- 

»  5ec  above,  note  •.  ^  z  Maccab.  vii.  9. 

*  lb.  V.  22. 

^  Tla^ihyUnffiob*     Jofephtts,  de  Maccab.  p.  iioi^  E. 
F*  ap.  Wl^itb^r  on  Mat,  x^ii.  30,  p,  191  • 

cribQd  ? 
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cribcd  ?  Did  the  Jews  hereby  mean  cre- 
adng  anew  the  foul  that  had  been  de- 
ftroyed?  If  this  be  a  thing  poffible  in  it's 
nature,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  their 
meanings  becaufe  they  did  not  allow 
that  the  former  foul  periflied  at  death. 
Did  they  believe  that  man  had  no  foul, 
and  therefore  that  his  refurreflion  con- 
iifted  in  the  re-organization  of  his  for- 
mer body  or  in  furnifliing  him  with  a 
new  body,  organized  as  that  was  ?  This 
is  a  flat  contradiftion  to  their  belief  of 
the  diflin£tion  between  foul  and  body, 
and  the  feparate  exiftence  of  the  former. 
What  then  did  they  or  could  they  mean 
by  the  refurrettion  to  life,  but  the  refto- 
ration  of  that  kind  of  life  which  they  had 
loft,  by  the  reunion  of  their  fouls  to  a 
human  body,  either  the  very  fame  that 
they  had  before,  or  one  in  efFe6t  the 
fame  ?  In  virtue  of  this  re-union,  the  dead 
man  became  a  living  man,  the  fame  as  he 
was  before  he  died,  with  the  fame  con- 
fcioufhefs  and  recolleftion,  the  principle 
of  confcioufiiefs  having  never  periflied. 

c  4  Hence 
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Hence  they  fpeak  of  the  martyrs  as  hc^ 
ing  received,  dying^y  by  Abraham;  and  r^- 
prefent  the  fouls  of  the  rightegus  in  the 
intermediate  ftate  as  being  in  the  hand  of 
God,  and  having  hopes  full  of  immortality''^ 
or  of  a  refurre6lion  to  eternal  life.     Far-* 
thcr  to  confirm   the  preceding  account 
of  a  refurre6tion    and  revivifcence,     1 
muft  obferve  that  Jofephus,    who  on  all 
occafions  aflerted  the  feparate  exiftence 
of  the  foul',    has  himfelf  explained  thefc 
terms  by  the  return  of  the  foul  of  a  dead 
perfon  to  it's  body.      Elijah,  according 
to  this   hiftorian,   having  promifed  to 
reftore  a  dead  child  to  his  mother  alive'^y 
prayed  to  Go^  to  fend  back  his  foul  into 
him,  and  to  grant  him  life\  and  the  child 
lived  again^. 

^  Whitby,  ubi  fupra. 

«  Wifdom,  iii.  i,  4. 

^  Poffcffing  demons^  according  to  him,  were  the  fouls 
of  wicked  men.  Bel.  Jud.  1.  7.  c.  6.  §.  3.  He  was  a 
Pharifee,  and  confequently  had  adopted  the  principles 
of  his  fcft.    Sec  above,  note  •,  p.  xxxvi. 

C<*^"'  avTo;  ToiiCwir.    Joieph*  AntiG[.  1«  8.  c.  i3»  §.  3* 
Comp,  I  KipgsxYii.  21,  •  AwS»»crm 

I  do 
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I  do  not  appeal  to  the  Jews  as  au- 
thorities to  determine  points  of  doQ^ 
trine,  nor  can  I  aflent  to  all  that  they 
have  faid  concerning  the  condition  of 
tiie  foul  in  the  interval  between  death 
and  the  refurredtion.  The  onlyufel 
would  make  of  them  is  to  Ihew,  in  what 
fenfe  certain  words  were  ufed  in  and 
near  the  time  of  Chrift,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  language  of  Scripture.  If,  in 
die  time,  here  referred  to,  the  terms,  r^- 
forre&imy  revivifcencey  or  living  again^ 
as  ufed  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  de- 
tiotcd  the  reimion  of  a  foul  to  a  human 
body;  tlie  fame  terms,  when  adopted  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoilles,  muft  have  the 
iame  meaning.  Every  ont  would  un- 
derhand them  in  their  common  and 
onitnary  fignification.  If,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  fa- 
cred  writers,  we  are  not  guided  and 
determined  by  the  ufe  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage by  their  contemporaries,  fancy 
alone  muft  be  our  interpreter.  Now, 
if  we  know  what  life,  when  it  expref- 

fes 
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!es  the  refurreftion,  is,  we  cannot  but; 
underftand  the  meaning  of  death  it's  op- 
polite  3  and,  confequently,  as  the  former 
fignifies  the  foul's  retum  to  a  human  bo- 
dy, the  latter  denotes  it's  feparation. 
Both  terms  imply  the  continuance  of 
the  foul  after  death:  a  principle  held 
imiverfally  in  themoft  ancient  times\ 
and  which  gives  great  probability  to  the 
doftrine  of  a  refurreftion:  a  doftrinc  of 
the  higheft  importance  in  the  view  of 
all  Chriftians,  and  the  grand  objcdl  of 
their  faith  and  hope. 

I  o.  I  might  proceed  to  fhew,  that*  with- 
out a  clear  knowledge  of  the  ancient  idola- 
try we  cannot  vindicate  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
nor  do  juftice  to  the  charafter  of  that  di- 
vine legiflator.  But  I  cannot  enlarge 
here  upon  this  fubjeft  without  anticipa* 
ting  what,  I  hope,  will  come  under  fu- 
ture confideration. 

The  obfervations,  that  have  been  made 
on  the  great  utility  of  being  well  ac- 

*  It  was  holden,  we  have  feen,  by  Heathens  and  Jews> 
by  patriarchs  ai>d  prophets^  and  by  the  people^  parti* 
cularly  in  the  times  of  Mofes  and  the  Meffiah. 

quainted 
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quainted  with  the  objefts  and  rites  of  hea« 
tiien  worfhip,  are  equally  applicable  to  al- 
moil  all  the  opinions  and  cuftoms' of  anti- 
quity, to  which  the  Scriptures  continually 
refer.  What  an  agreeable  ufe  has  Mr^ 
Harmer  made  of  his  extenfive  knowledge 
of  them,  in  a  work,  as  inftruftive  as  it 
is  entertaining  \^  For  want  of  this  know- 
ledge, Chriftians  have  miftaken  pagan 
tenets  for  the  genuine  doflrines  of  the 
Gofpel.  The  language  of  the  Fathers  is 
unintelligible  by  thofe  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed, before  their  times,  in  the  fchools 
of  the  heathen  philofophers.  And  the 
expofitors,  who  have  thrown  moft  light 
upon  the  Scriptures,  are  fuch  as  had  the 
largeft  acqu^ntance  with  pagan  anti- 
quity. 

The  foregoing  refleftions,  however  de- 

feBive^  are,  neverthelefs,  a  fufficienta- 

pology  for  any  attempt  to  bring  thofe  ac- 

*  S?c  the  learned  Mr.  Parkhurfl's  Preface  to  hi*  He- 
brew Le^dcon* 

*  Qbfervations  on  divers  paiTages  of  Scripture. 

quainted 
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qudnted  with  the  heathen  religion^  who 
have  no  kifure  to  fearch  the  Records  of 
antiquity.  My  defign  is  to  lay  before 
them  fuch  fa6ts  a$  (hall  enable  them  to 
fbnn  a  judgement  for  themfelves  upon 
thefubjeft,  without  relying  upon  the  de- 
cision of  others.    I  propofe, 

!•  To  fliew  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  worftiip  of  human  fpirits  in  the  an- 
cient heathen  world. 

IL  To  enquire  into  the  grounds  of 
this  and  every  other  fpecies  of  idolatry,  or 
into  the  principles  upon  which  the  whole 
fyftem  of  polytheifm  was  built. 

III.  To  confider  the  high  antiquity  c£ 
idolatry,  and  more  efpcciaHy  of  that  fpe^ 
cies  of  it,  the  worfhip  of  human  gods. 
And, 

IV.  To  examine  how  far  the reprefimta*- 
tion  of  the  pagan  gods,  in  Scripture,  agrees 
with  that  made  of  them  in  the  writings  of 
the  Heathens  5  or,  how  far  thetwo  accounts 
mutually  illuftrate  and  confirm  each  other. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles,  alone,  is  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prefcnt  publication  5  and 

it 
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(  >^lv  ) 
it  is  eftablifhed  upon  evidence  indepea^ 
dent  of  the  reft  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  fitlj 
confidered  as  a  diftind  treatife,  fach  as 
might  have  been  publifhed  by  itfelf, 
though  no  other  were  to  follow.  But 
the  other  articles  are  in  a  ftate  of  great 
preparation  for  the  preis. 

The  fubjefl  of  the.  following  flieets 
was  touched  upon  in  a  former  publica* 
tixm^  but  was  then  necefTarily  circumfcri- 
bed  within  narrow  bounds.  Here  it  is 
examined  at  large :  and  a  wider  c(M3ipaf$ 
is  taken  than  any  former  writer,  that  I 
have  feen,  had  done.  A  very  pardona- 
ble zeal,  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  the 
antient  nations,  has  of  late  difpoied  ibme 
learned  writers  to  take  pains  to  clear  feve- 
ral  of  them  from  the  reproach  of  worfhip- 
ing  dead  men.  It  has  been  faid  by  fome, 
that  this  worfhip  did  not  obtain  amongft 
the  antient  P^f)CMi.  Others  have  affirm- 
ed the  fame  concerning  the  Germans^ 
before  their  conqucft  by  the  Romans. 
A  foreigner  of  great  didlinftion,  Ja^ 
bknjki^  has  attempted  to  prove  that  dead 

men 
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men  were  not  worlhipped  by  the  Egyp^ 
tians.  Dr.  Blackwell,  in  his  Letters  on 
MytboIogy\  maintains  that  the  gods  of  tbe^ 
^eater  nations  were  the  deified  parts  and 
powers  of  the  uni verfe.  And  Mr.  Bryant, 
iecond  to  none  in  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity^ though  he  could  not  but  allow 
that  the  Heathens  regarded  their  own 
gods  as  deified  mortals,  yet  contends  that 
they  were  miftaken".  To  thefe  modern 
writers  I  might  oppofe  a  great  number 
of  other  moderns  no  way  inferior  to  them  j 
but  the  queftion  before  us  muft  be  deter- 
mined by  evidence. 

There  is  another  writer',  whom  I 
fiiould  never  have  thought  of  in  any  con- 
nexion with  thofe  already  mentioned, 
had  he  had  not  tranfcribed  the  objeftions 
of  Dn  Blackwell ;  which  he  has  done 
without  acknowledging  his  obligation* 
This  gentleman  has  been  pleafed  to  ho-i 

^  p.  276^  277»  278,  etpaifim.    He  can  fcarcei>e  un- 
'  derftood  as  fpeaicing  of  tbe  obje£ls  of  the  eUabliihed 
worlhip.    See  p.  209. 
■  Mn  Bryant*s  Mythology.    V.  I.  p.  454,  455. 
»  The  Rev.  J.  Fell^  in  a  treatife  entitled  Dmomacs. 
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nour  me  with  his  notice/  and  to  oblige 
lAe  with  an  uncommon  meafure  of  a^ 
ba(e«  With  equal  candour  and  pene- 
tration  he  compliments  me  with  finifter 
motives  and  dilguifed  infidelity**.  His 
cendires  may  do  me  credit  5  moft  cer- 
tainly they  difgrace  ndne  but  himfelf. 
They  difcover  to  the  worlcl  what  fpirit  he 
is  of,  and  what  opinion  he  entertained  of 
his  own  caufe,  which  he  could  not  fup- 
port  without  the  aid  of  calumny.  There 
is  another  circtimflance  in  his  condudl: 
which  does  him  no  honour,  and  farther 
ferves  to  fhew  his  diftrefs  :  I  refer  to  his 
continually  perverting  my  language  from 
its  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  and  to 
his  mifreprefenting  my  fcntiments  fo  groff- 
ly,  that  I  fhould  have  often  been  at  a  lofs 
to  know  agaiqll:  whom  his  performance 
was  written,  had  he  not  informed  us. 

Whether  his  mifreprefentations  are  wiU 
ful  or  not,  let  others  form  what  judge- 
mentthey  pleafe  :  it  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
cern to  any  one  but  himfelf :    I  barely 

•  ft.  p.4U^  4>3« 
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ftate  the  faft.  The  account  he  has  given, 
not  only  of  my  fcntiments  but  even  of 
thofc  of  the  moft  refpe£table  writers  of 
antiquity,  is  fo  very  remote  from  the 
truth,  that,  ^  to  whatever  caufe  it  is  to  be 
afcribed,  I  determined  from  the  firft  never 
to  write  any  thing  merely  in  anfwer  to  hinu 
Such  anfwer  muft  have  entirely  confifted 
in  fhcwing  that  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  underftand  the  plaineft  lan- 
guage 5  an  undertaking  which  could  yield 
neither  pleafure  nor  benefit  to  the  reader, 
nor  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  con- 
troverfy^  Neverthelefs,  when  I  had  re- 
folved,  on  reafons  which  had  no  relation  to 
this  gentleman,  to  lay  before  the  public 
my  view  of  the  heathen  gods,  I  judged  it 
not  improper  to  point  out  his  errors  up- 
on this  fubjeft,  ia  order  to  furnifli  a 
fpecimen  of  his  manner  of  writing,  with- 
out which  it  w^ould  have  appeared  in- 
credible  that  any  one  could  write  in 
the  manner  he  has  done.  That  part  of 
his  performance  here  animadverted  upon 
was  fele£led  from  the  reft,   on  account 
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of  it's  conne6Uon  with  the  fubjc6t  of  the 
following  fheets,  and  becaufe  it  has  been 
thought  to  carry  with  it  a  greater  face 
of  probability  than  any  other.  It  is  cer- 
tainly liable  to  fewer  objeftions. 

Controverfies,    when    properly  con- 
dudledy  are  of  eminent  ufe  to  mankind. 
They  arreft  the  attention  more  than  ge- 
neral reafonings,  and  awaken  a  fpirit  of 
inquiry,  to  which,   under  God,  we  owe 
all  our  improvements  in  fcience,    and  e- 
vcry  juft  idea  we  have  formed  of  religi- 
on.    By  occafioning  a  more  perfeft  in- 
veftigation  of  fubjefts,     they  aflift  in  the 
dete£lion  of  error  and  in  the  difcovery 
of  truth.     They  have  a  natural  tenden- , 
cy  to  foften  our  prejudices  againft  thofe 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  by  fliew- 
ing  us  how  much  they  can  offer  in  their 
own  defence.      By  opening  and  enlar- 
ging the  mind,  they  ferve  to  cure  that  bi- 
gotry, which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  feft 
or  party,  but  common  to  all  who  have 
ftrong  paflions  and  prejudices,  and  nar- 
row views  of  things,  and  who  never  read 
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ahy  thing  that  is  written  againft  their 
own  favourite  tenets.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  controverfies  degenerate  in- 
to  perfonal  altercation  and  abufe,  or 
are  fupported  by  forced  conftruftion? 
and  grofs  mifreprefentations,  they  are  a 
difgrace  to  the  parties,  and  of  no  fer- 
yice  to  the  pubUc. 

Thofe  mifreprefentations,  which  I  have 
had  fo  much  reafon  to  complain  of  in  o.- 
thers,  I  have  ufed  the  utmoft  caution  to 
^void  myfelf.  And  it  is  no  fraall  pre- 
fumptionof  my  care  in  this  refpeft,  that^ 
notwithftanding  my  numerous  citations 
both  from  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
Dr.  Worthington,  a  gentleman  of  real 
learning,  whom  I  had  cenfured  for  his 
mifreprefentations,  (though  he  might  be 
deemed  quite  accurate  incomparifon  with 
Mr.  Fell,)  has  not,  if  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  retorted  the  charge,  except 
in  one  fingle  inftance,  fpr  whigh  there . 
was  no  fovindatiQn% 

In 

F  The  following  is  the  exad  ftate  of  the  cafe.    In  let- 
«:s  to  Dr»  Wprthingtoh, 'p.-ii2,  in  a  note,  I  faid; 
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In  all   points  of  importance  I  have 
either  cited  the  original  words  of  my 

d  2  vouchers, 

Dr,  Mill  is  fofiti've,  they  (the  words  rof  ^a^Jfinfira  top  Xi« 
ywpet,  him  that  had  the  legion,  Mark  v.   15.)  are  an  in- 
terpolation.   Dr.  Worthington  (in  his  Farther  Enquiry, 
p.  164.)  fays,  "  he  turned  to  the  place  in  Dr.  Mill's 
"  New  Teftament ;  and,  to  his  great  furprife,  found 
*'  the  very   reverfe  of  what  I  had  reprefented  him  to 
have  maintained."    He  adds,  **  Dr.  Mill,  in  truth, 
only  tells  you,  that  thcfe  words  were  wanting  in  a- 
•*  bout  five  or  fix  ancient  manufcripts;  that  the  Syriac 
**  and  Arabic  had  them ;  and  that  Grotius  thought  the 
"  paffage  ought  to  be  retained."     Now,  if  Dr.  Mill 
on  the  place  has  only  told  us  what  others  thought  of  it, 
without  making  any  mention  of  his  own  opinion  con- 
cerning it,  how  could  Dr.  Worthington  affert  he  had 
found  the  'very  re^verfe  of  what  I  had  affirmed  to  be  true  } 
To  make  good  his  aflertion,  he  fhould  have  fhewn,  that 
Dr.  Mill  was  poiitive  the  palFage  was  not  an  interpola- 
tion.    But,   I  had  afTerted  that  Dr.  Mill  was  pofitive 
that  it  was,  and  Dr.  Worthington  charges  the  affertion 
with  deceit ;  and  concludes  with  this  admonition.  Let 
this  author  never  more  accufe  others  of  mtfreprefentation,  p. 
165.     Had  Dr.   Worthington  looked  into  Dr.  Mill's 
prolegomena,  where  he  was  more  likely  to  find  his  fenti- 
ments   of  the  paffage  in  quedion  than  upon  the   place 
where  it  was  his  proper  bufinefs  to  ft  ate  the  fentiments 
of  others  concerning  it,  he  would  have  found  that  Dr. 
Mill  was,  as  I  had  affirmed,  pofitive  it  fwas  an  interpola- 
tion •   He  fays  it  csktainly  was  a  marginal  glofs,  and 
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general  references.  It  leaves  room  to 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  a  writer,  how- 
ever well  aflured  we  may  be  of  his  fidelity* 
And  it  is  the  moft  likely  way  to  efcape  de- 
teftion,  if  a  writer  can  fo  far  forget  his 
duty,  and  difregard  his  reputation^  as^ 
to  be  willing  to  impofe  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  his  readers.  This  indeed  is  a 
cafe  that  feldom  happens,  and  can  ne- 
ver happen  where  there  is  any  degree  ei- 
ther of  honour  or  of  prudence. 

How  it  fo  fell  out,  there  is  no  occafi* 
on  to  inquire,  but  certain  it  is  in  fad:^ 
that  a  late  writer,  though  he  fays%  He 
hopes  fome  allowance  will  he  made  for  fre^ 
quent  and  necejfary  quotations ^  to  make  it  ^- 
wdent  that  he  does  not  impute  to  any  author 
opinions  which  be  never  maintained^  is 
remarkably  defe6live  in  this  refpeft.  In- 
deed he  could  not  but  be  fo  in  fome  ca- 
fes ;  I  mean,  when  his  own  voucher  did 
not  contain  the  fentiment  afcribed  to  him . 
But  he  fcarce  ever  cites  the  ancients  in 
their  own  languages,  even  though  the  ar- 

^  Fell's  Demoniacs^  Introdudion^  p.  vui* 
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gument  depends  upon  the  exaftnefs  of 
the  tranflation.  As  to  his  references, 
for  the  moft  part  they  are  only  general, 
and  cannot  be  eafily  found  by  thofe  who 
have  moft  occafion  to  confult  them, 
fuch  as  have  only  a  flender  acquaintance 
with  ancient  writers .  .  In  fome  inft ances, 
I  acknowledge,  his  references  are  parti- 
cular and  cxaft  5  but  they  happen  to  be 
quite  otherwife  when  he  imputes  to  au^ 
tborsy  as  we  fliall  fee  he  does,  opinions 
which  they  never  maintained.  Be  this  the 
cfFeft  of  accident  or  defign,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  reafon  for  reading  Mr.  Fell  with 
lingular  caution. 


^    ♦♦♦♦    ^ 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  I2$»  note  9»  line  2,  for  that  read  this. 

140,  line  13,  for  told  Herodotus  read  faid. 

142,  note  •,  for  150  r^/ii/  156. 

152^  line  2y  r^W>  after  whom  be  was  denomi* 

nated. 
369^  note*^  line  17^  for  comical  r^a^/ conical. 
402,  note  ^  line  i ,  for  inert  read  ineO:. 
476,  line  2,  ybr  has  r/o^have. 

D  E  L  E  N  D  A. 

140,  line  15,  4/f/f  the  oldeil  of  their  gods. 

jjjy  line  6,  <^/?  and  Egyptians. 

183^  note  *j  line  6^  </f/^  and  the  Egyptians. 

ADDENDA. 

36^  at  the  end  of  note  ^,  add  Voflios  de  IdoIo« 

lat.  1. 1,  c.  35,  p.  134. 
127»  at  the  end  of  note  y,  add  Voff.  de  Idolo  • 

«        lat.  p.  95. 
2249  at  the  end  of  note  ',  add  ^.  147. 
396^  nott^j  line  2,  after  Commo^o  add  ig.jz* 
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GENERAL  IPREVALENCE 

O  r    T  H£ 

Wbffliip  of  HUMAN  Spirits, 

IN    T  H  £ 

ANCIENT  HEATHEN  NATIONS, 

Asserted  and  proved. 


gJ^Jgj^EFORE  I  offer  iny  dung  in 
[¥  B  5jf  proof  of  the  general  worfhip 
)(()Kj^  of  human  ^irits  amongft  the 
•'^''^*  ancient  Heathens,  it  wiU  be 
J)r6per  briefly  to  review  the  account  I 
had  given  of  their  gods  in  a  former  pub« 
lication';  both  that  we  may  be  ftUie  to 

^  Diffeitatioii  on  miracles*  ch«  UL  fefi«  ii« 
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detenoUie,  whether  th«re  Ije  any  pertaU 
nence  or  force  in.  ^  obje^ons  which 
Jiaye  l}??n  urged  ^g^nft  tliat  account  j 
and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  way  may 
be  prepared  for  what  I  propofe  farther 
to  advance  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  pagan 
tilieology. 

I.  It  was  not  only  acjpiitted,  but  alfb 
by  a  variety  of  teftimonies  largely  proved, 
"  that  the  Heathens  deified  the  world," 
together  "  with  it's  moft  illuftrious  parts 

"  j?n4  ^^ive  pripbc^pk^i  the  elements,  the 
"  heavens  and  all  their  hoft"\     It  was 

alfo  allowed,  that  thefe  natural  gods 
**  were  the  Jirji  deities  of  all  the  idola- 
**  trous  nations"*.  And  therefore  to 
produce  new^  propfs  of  thefe  points^ 
(^h^cji,  it  is  ^^y  t<3K  c^)  thwgh  it  may 
h^^  the  nppi»<kr^ce  of  pppofing,  i$  ir 
reality  tQ  <»«fiTmx  the:  <te%ine  of  the 
Diflteicts^iQn  ixfi  roka^ies  cwceraiog^  tfef 
i(Cft^?ag<aiv  It:4Ud  not M  in  witji^thd 
4$%E^  of  ^arfrpepform^^ce^  to  tre^t  t^Hie 
fully  concerning  the  deification  of  the 

•  ■         • 

^  lb*  p.  169-172.  «  P,  172. 
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ol^ef^s  of  iutture.  Etut  more  than  e^^ 
ndugh^  was  faid  upon  the  fal:je6):,  to 
lender  it  impoflible  for  atiy  man  tb 
dcmbt,  whether  I  allowed^  that  the  fiea- 
ihens  aflerted  the  divinity  of  nature  aiid 
it's  component  parts. 

!!•  It  was  farther  ihewn^  that,  be- 
fides  the  deified  parts  ind  powers  of  Aaf^ 
tare,  the  Heathens  acknowledged  de-- 
mtm :  a  term,  with  whatever  latitude*  it 
may  be  fometimes  iifed,  yet,  wheri  de- 
mons are   contfadiftihguifhed  (as  they 

were  by  me  on  this  octalion')  from  the 
natural  or  celeftial  godi,  always  denoted 
Vtff^cfutabetn  deities y  who  were  fuppofed 
to  Carry  6n  all  intercourfe  between  the 
celeftial  gods  anid  men,  and  to  h^Ve  the 
mtire  adminiflration  of  the  government 
of  this  lower  world  cothmitted  to  thefa ; 
ahd  who  hereby  beeamie  the  objects  of 
immediate  dependence  and  divine  wor- 
(hip.    In  this  &nfe  the  term  \«^asld^e- 

•  Seep.  231.  *P,  174. 

*  Letters  to  Wortliington«  p.  29. 
'Difleirt.  on  mir.  p»  169^  174,  175. 
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ly  explained  in  the  Differtation', 
mediately  after  giving  this  explication^ 
I  proceeded  to  controvert  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  teach,  "  that  the  de- 
"  mons  of  the  Heathens  were  fpirits  of 
"  a  higher  origin  than  the  human  race"' : 
and  then  inferred^  from  the  refle6Hons 
which  had  been  offered,  that,  though  th6 
HeathenSj  and  particularly  Ibmc  of  the 
lateft  philofophers,  fancied  there  was  a 
higher**  order  of  demons,  yet  that  **  this 
"  higher  order  of  them  is  not  fo  fre- 
"  quently  fpoken  of  is  is  generally  fup- 
"  pofedf;  and  that  the  common  hypo- 
*'  thefis  is  built  , upon  weak  grounds- .'^ 
I  then  added,  (what  clearly  fhews  how 
far  I  rejeded  that  hypothefis,) 

^*  \  (hall  now  aifign  thofe  reafons 
"  which  induce  me  to  think,  that,  by 
^^  demons,  (fuch,  I  mean,  as  were  the 
"  more  immediate  objeSls  of  the  ejiabli/hed 
V  nmrjhip  amoi^ft  the  ancient  nation^; 

'P.  174,175.  tf.ijS. 

^  p.  183,  note  ^    See  alio  note '  in  p.  204.  220* 
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"  partkularly  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
'^  and  Romans,)  we  are  to  underftand 
*^  beings  of  an  earthly  origin,  or  fuch 
^'  departed  human  fouls  as  were  believed 
"  to  become  demons"  *. 

This  is  the  propofition  which  I  under* 
took  to  eftablifh.  Here  i^  is  of  great 
importance  to  obferve, 

!•  That  there  is  nothing  in  this  pro- 
pofition inconfiflent  with  allowing  (what 
had  been  before  proved)  that  the  Hea- 
thens acknowledged  and  worfhipped  ce- 
leftial  or  natural  gods.  For,  the  only 
fbbjefk  of  the  propofition  is  demons^  con- 
iidered  as  a  diftinfl  order  of  deities  from 
.  thofe  fHled  natural ;  and  therefore  the 
Jatter  could  not  be  included  in  it.  Nay, 
the  very  defcription  of  demons  as  the 
more  immediate  objects  of  worihip  does 

*  P.  183,  184.  It  isfcarce  neccflary  to  obferve,  that 
4ie  ikjiie  hunan  ipiiits  that  were  called  din^ns^  when 
diffingniihed  from  elementary  and  fidereal  deities^  as  they 
Ve  above ;  yet,  on  other  occa|3onis,  are  frequently  cal- 
MAgtdu  And  femetimer  they  are  diflingniflied  from 
tich  other  by  the  difFereiit  denominations  of  g^s^  de- 
^^biroes,  accordihj;  to  their  different  ranks. 

B  3  itfclf 
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itfetf  iQiply>  that  there  were  utimate  db- 
jtifts  of  it,  who  could  be  no  oAcr  than 
thofe  celef^ial  gods/  whofe  ageii^s  and 
minifters  ^  the  former  were  fuppofbd  to  be* 
Farther, 

2.  The  preceding  proportion  has  no 
relation  to  the  g^ds  held  only  by  the  pkf^ 
lofopbers.  The  theiltic  philofophers  not 
only  afferted  the  divinity  of  the  parts  and 
powers  of  nature,  but  explained  pb^aU 
ly^  what  was  underftood  literally  or  hifto^ 
rically  by  the  people  refpedling  the  gods^ 
It  may  be  allowed,  that  the  philoibpherS' 
entertained  very  juft  notions  of  the  tn» 
God ;  and  that  they  defcnbed  him  and 
the  natural  gods  by  the  term  demoa  i 
(which  is  indeed  fometimes  u&d  ia  a 
large  fenie  as  equivalent  to  a  deity\)  But 
all  thefe  gods  are  out  of  the  qoeftioii* 
The  term  demgns  is  ufed  in  the  pfqpofi-' 
tion  in  a  reftrained  fenfe,  to  expreft  tli9^ 
fubaltem  deities,  and  was  fo  explwied^ 

It  is  limited  to  fuch  4exiipns  as  \xere.  tha. 


J  Pifr^Ft.  on  mir,  p.  174,  175, 
^  Letters  to  Worthington,  p,  zg^ 
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otgefls  of  the  eJiabUJhed  worfinp  i  or  (as 
it  is  dfewhtfe  elcpreflcd)  of  popukr  dde- 
tatkn^  And  ^lic  i^ootion^  to  i»hm  a^ 
lone  tbi  facrijkii  Voeirt  ojfefedy  (ii>hile  the 
€tJifii4lg6ds  Wiri  nMt-Jbipped  6hfy  With  a 
pite  mind^  lot  with  hymns  andpratfes.^) 

3«  The  truth  of  the  foregding  prcpo- 
fition  cannot  be  affedied  by  the  peculiar 
do6bine  of  the  philofophers  concerning  de- 
iMnSf  when  they  apply  the  term  to  fpi- 
rits  who  were  fuppbfed  to  hold  a  friiddle 
rank  between  the  gods  and  men.  It  was 
admitted  and  proved  in  the  DifTertation/ 
tha*  fome  of  the  philofophers  did  affef  t  the 
tiiftence  of  demons  of  a  celeftial  origin, 
or  of  fuch  as  had  never  been  men.  Many 
more  proofs  of  the  fame  point  might  have 
been  produced,  had  the  occafroh  requh'ed 
them,  fetittheopittionofthephilofophers 
concerning  (he  exigence  of  celeftial  de- 
lAons,  eVen-fuppofing  it  to  be  true,  cannot 
^fprove  the  truth  of  the  pf opofif ion  un- 
der confidefation,  unlefs  it  can  be  (hewn, 

*  p.  1 86.  \f.  176.  F  Note  *  above. 

B  4  that 
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that  thefe  demons  were  the  objedls  of  the 
national  eftablifhed  worihip  amongft  the 
Heathens «  Nothing  can  beplainer,  than 
that  the  propofition  only  affirmsj  that 
the  demons  defcribed  in  it  were  beings 
of  an  earthly  origin.  Every  obje6lioa 
therefore,  that  is  drawn  from  what  any 
of  the  ancients  taught  concerning  de-» 
mons  that  do  not  anfwer  to  that  de-^ 
fcription,  muft  be  foreign  from  the 
point"*. 

4.  When  the  propofition  fpeaks  of 
fuch  demons  as  were  the  mor^  immedi- 
ate obje£^s  of  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  a*r 
mongil:  the  ancient  nations;  this  can, 
refpeft  only  thofe  nations  in  which  fome 
demons  or  fubaltern  deitiesj^  either  celef->' 
tial  or  terreftrialy  were  4cknowle4gedt 
The  propofitipji  fuppoles  this  to  be  the 
(:afe  in  f^veral  n^tions^  and  particularly 
fpecifies  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro^ 
mans,  but  without  excluding  all  othef 
people*    It  is  cajpable  of  being  extended 

«  Cqmparc  what  is  faid  concerning  the  philofoph^rs, 
Plflbrt.  p.  1 89,  i^Of 

to 
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to  all  who,    befides  the  natural  gods» 
worfhipped  demons. 

Neverthelefs,  1  Hsd  a  more  efpecial  re- 
ference to  the  nations  that  were  in  the 
moft  civilized  ftate,  and  to  thofe  whole 
demons  are  ipoken  of  in  Scripture,  It 
was  faid  in  exprefs  terms ',  *^  that  my 
•*  mdn  defign  would  be  anfwered,  if  it 
"  could  be  fliewn,  that  the  more  imme- 
diate obje£ls  of  divine  worfliip  in  the 
moft  polijhed  heathen  nations  were  deified 
'^  mortals/'  And  that  I  had  a  peculiar 
view  to  the  nations  whofe  demons  are 
ipoken  of  in  Scripture,  appears  from  the 
declaration',  that  my  main  dejign  njoas  to 
explain  andjuftify  the  Scripture  reprejenta^ 
tion  of  the  heathen  deities ;  from  the  title 
pf  the  (e£lion  in  which  this  fubjedt  is 
bandied,  ^e  Scripture  reprefentation  of 
the  nature  and  claims  of  the  heathen  gods^ 
m/ldered^i  from  the  words  that  intro- 
iiuce  the  feftion,  and  ftate  the  fubjeft  of 
it,  I'he  gods  of  the  Heathens  taken  notice  of 
in  Scripture^  I  and  from  the  apology'  made 

f  Diflert,  p,  185,      •  Ibid.       «  P.  169.        •  P.  231. 

for 
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for  the  long  account  given  of  them,  it's 
importance  to  a  jtifl  defence  of  the  Scripture. 
The  nations,  to  whofe  gods  the  Scriptures 
refer,  are  thofe  which  bordered  npoA 
Judea,  or  in  which  Chriftian  churches 
were  planted ;  and  thefe  were  of  all  o- 
thers  the  moft  improved  in  fcience. 

To  thefe  nations  my  views  were  con- 
fined, and  from  them  my  proofs  were 
drawn.  Nor  can  the  propofition  be  ex- 
tended to  the  nations  ftiled  barbarous^  if 
ihey  worfliipped  ojily  the  natural  gods. 
To  fuch  nations  thefe  gods  were  not  the 
nhimatey  but  the  foky  oljefts  of  worfhip. 
And  no  one  could  be  {o  abfurd  as  to  fet 
himfelf  to  prove,  that  thofe,  who  had  no 
demons  of  any  kind,  worfhipped  one 
particular  fpecies  of  demons.  It  was  ad- 
mitted'',  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
many  {not  mojiy  as  Mr.  Fell*  milinterprets 
the  original^)  of  the  Barbarians  in  his 

time 

^Id.  p.  173,  note '.  *  P.  9* 

y  Qo^Xoi  Ttfv  So^9^vu  Platon.  Cratyl.  torn,  i*  p.  397* 
C.  ed.  Serrani,  1578.  This  language  may  import  no 
piore  than  that^  amongitthe  baibarous  people  bordering 

upon 


/ 
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time  held  o^ly  the  natural  gods.  It 
could  not  be  my  intention  to  include  fqch 
Bvbanans  in  the  proportion. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  a  late 
writ;er  h^s  given  ^  juil  account  of  thia 
fuljefi*  He  ha&  twice  referred  to  the 
preceding  propofition^  and  cited  a  part 
of  it,  but  with  fuch  alterations  or  orniC^ 
fipns  ^  efl^^tually  diiguife  it's  true, 
meamng.  When  he  is  oppofing  my  notion. 
o(  the  heaithen  gods^  he  omits  the  word 
dfnumsy  thoi^gh,  thefe  fubaltern  gods 
wexe^  as  I  have  fhewn,  the  only  fubje^ 
of  lihe  propofltion.  And»  when  he  is  pro-^ 
ving  that  the  Heathens  had  demons  of  a 
different  kind  from  thofe  of  human  ex-^ 
tra£t:»  (a  point  admitted  by  me  j  he  fup-* 
preiles*  all  the  words  in  the  propofition, 

upon  Greece,  there  were  feveral  tribes  which  ftill  wor- 
ihipped  oul^  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies.  This 
was  not  trne  concerning  the  great  nations  in  general;  (as 
will  btihewn.  in  ^  fequel;)  to  thefis  therefore  Plato 
cannot  refer.  His  exprcfljon  implies,  that  the  |)olifliedr 
i^a^ipns  acknowledged  other  gods  beiides  the  natural  ii^ 
^d  that  fome  at  leail  of  the  barbarians  did  to  too. 
»  Fell,  p.  30.  , 

^  Pell,  p.  91.  Comp.  Diflert.  onmir.  p.  183. 

which 
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which  were  inferted  to  flicw^  that  it  re- 
fpcfted  only  fucb  demons  as  were  the  more 
immediate  objeSis  of  the  ejiahlijhed  worjhip  in 
certain  nations.  To  point  out  the  limi- 
tation of  the  propofition  to  thefe  demons, 
the  words  that  exprefs  it  were  printed  in 
Italics,  as  they  are  above  *•  Neverthelefs, 
his  objeftions  proceed  on  the:  falfe  fuppo- 
fition,  that  the  propofition  was  to  be 
nnderftood  univerfally  of  all  demons. 

Befides  mutilating  the  propofition  un- 
der confederation,  in  a  manner  that  muft 
miflead  his  readers  in  the  judgement  they 
formed  of  It,  and  confequently  of  the 
main  point  in  debates  the  gentleman 
has  placed  another  propofition  before 
them,  and  left  them  to  fuppofe  it  to 
be  mine  in  it*s  moft  unlimited  figniflca- 
tion.  "  No  opinion,"  he  obferves% 
*'  can  be  more  erroneous  thjin  this,  That 
^'  all  the  pagan  deities  bad  once  been  men'* 
In  what  part  of  the  Differtation^  this,  or 
stny  fuch,  aflertion  is  to  be  found,  the 
j^entleman  has  not  informed  his  readers : 

V  p.  4.  «  Fell,  p.  30, 

au 
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an  omiflion  with  which  he  is  often  charge^ 
able.  He  nught  poffibly  have  in  view  here 
(as  he  has  elfewhere)  the  place''  in  which 
it  is  affinned^  that  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Tefiament  "  very  properly  defcribed  the 
^'  headien  gods  as  Jeadp&r£6ns  i'znd  that 
they  were  ^  *  nothing  more."  •  B  u t  it  is  at 
the  very  lame  time  obfervcd,  "  that  the 
"  writers  of  the'.  Old  Teftament  knew, 
*'  that  the  Heathens  believed  in  elemen- 
^^  tary  and fidereal  deities;"  aiidthattha 
rtafbn  why  they  defcribed  their  gods  as 
dead'perfohs  was,  'V  becaufe  it  was  to 
*'  Xiich  that  the  public  worfliip  was  more 
"  immediately  direfted."!.  Under  this  li- 
mitation, or  with'refpe£t  to  thofe  de«- 
ou)ns  whom  I  had  defcribed  as  the  more 
immediate  objects  of  public  worfhip,  I 
muft  be  underftood  as  Ipeaking,  when^ 
upon  the  authority  of  the  facred  writers 
(as  will  be  fliewn  hereafter)  I  itiprefented 

<  Diffeit.  pi  197.  •  lb.  notefc.' 

_  ■.'■'•  • 

'  I  might  have  added^  that  thefe  gods  did  in  a  great 

aneafuc  ii^nfi  the  public  devodon.    (See  Differt.  p. 
176.) 

the 
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^e  heathen  gods  as  nothing  more  than 
deadperfans«  What  w^  fpokdxi  pttH 
fefiediy  concenimg  we  claii  or  order  of 
fSpd&y  as  contrxdiftinguHked  firom  mhq^ 
tbeTy  could  not/  by  fair  r^&fbning,  bd 
api^Iied  to  both.  If  any  fetch  gmeral  ex*^ 
prefltons  as  that  we  have  befen  exaini'* 
ning^  occur  in  any  other  part  of  tJM 
Pificrtation ;  which  (if  cVet)  they  very 
rarely  do^  and  thtn  oidy  kicidentally; 
they  ought  in  all  reafoti  to  be.  limited  td 
the  jfiib)e6]^s  of  the  propoikion#  is  which 
I  was  proicaSedly  ftaAxnig  the  poiiit  I 
xneant  to  eftablifh  >  efpecidlly  ds  titiati 
expre£ive  of  this  llotiiaabit  axt  almoff 
always  ufedy  in  0!'4cr  tb  goard  agakidt 
xmftakes;  »iid  frequent  ejrftlkit  acknow-r 
J^dgetfiients  aiie  made  of  the  Headrtns.  z£i 
ftrtiiig  the  cSfvinity  of  thft  danents  and 
heavenly  bcx&s^.  Cori^  I  GG9ibeiv&  ift 
poffible>  thait  I  fiiottUr.be  charged  (as  I 
am  in  efFeft)  with  affirming,  that  the 
following  heathen  gods,  thfeT  futi,  moon, 
and  flars,  and  the  elements  of  fire^,air» 
earth,  and  water,  were  notliing  more  thcui 

;  •  SeeDifiert.  p.  23I-233, 

dead 
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dead  men  ?  No  one  can  fallen  foch  am 
aHbrdity  upon  me,  but  by  explaining 
the  DifleitatiQn,  as  too  many  do  the 
Scriptures,  as  if  it  was  compofed  of  dii>- 
tin£i:  independent  fentences^  that  have 
no  coonexion  widi  each  other* 

Fudier,  Mr.  Fell  frequently  makes 
an  addition  to  my  text,  and  inferts 
isto  it  the  word  all^  without  any  war- 
mnt  ^  paiticulkrly  in  the  foliowiiig  paf* 
is^  t  ^  Mr;  Fanner  would  make  us  be* 
^:  licvfc,  that  Herodotus  meant  to  iay, 
^  diae  the  Greeks  looked  upcxi  all  their 
^^  gods  to  have  been  of  the  human 
**  race/*'  I  muft  add,  that,  when  he* 
ipeaks  of:  ^  the  fyAem  which  repreientK 
^'  tfilt  demons  as  nothing  more  than  the 
*^  ipnitsof  departed  men''  >  he  manifeftly 
sefitrs  to  me,  though  my  fyftem  nekher 
taeka^ nor  requires,  fuch  areporefentatioik 
By  the  ieveral  methods  here  fpecifiedr, 
and  QthoFs  of  a  fimilar  nature,  the  gen- 
tleman, coiwcys  imifio  the  mindis  of  his 

•^Pcfl,  p.  2/,  2%.  Diflferu  p.  J 86,  1S7. 
"  ^'FeHftintroduaitoii,  p.  xr. 

readers 
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readier$  9  falfe  impreflion  of  the  ihaih 
pcunt  I  undertook  to  eftablifh.  This 
impreflion  is  continually  renewed  and  ri^^ 
vetted  by  the  general  ftrain  of  his  rea-* 
fbning ;  which  fuppofes  that  I  meant  to 
prove>  *^  that  all  the  heathen  gods  were 
'^  human  fpiiits'*i  and  not  merely  (as 
was  the  real  cafe)  '^  that  the  demons  of  a 
"  certain  defcription  were  fuch***  There 
are  but  few  fo  very  dull  of  apprehenfion^ 
as  not  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
thefe  two  propofitions  I  or  to  want  to  be 
informed^  that  arguments^  which  m^ 
overturn  the  former^  cannot  affefl:  the 
latter^  This  mifreprefentation  of  the 
point  upon  which  the  whole  argument 
turns  (had  there  been  no  other  inftance 
of  mifreprefentation  to  produce)  might 
welljuftifymeinfaying^  that  I  fhould 

« 

not  have  known  againfl  whom  Mr.  Fell 
was  writing,  had  he  fupprefTed  my 
name.  Neverthelefs^  the  gentleman 
fets  out  (in  a  manner  well  calcula^ 
ted  to  prevent  all  fufpicion  of  unfair 
dealing)  with  fhewing  of  what  impor-* 

tancr 
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tonce  it  is,  that  thofe  who  differ  in  their 
fentimAitSy  when  they  write  one  againft  an* 
ether  J  Jbould  calmly  and  exactly  ^ate  the 
fartiadar  articles  concerning  which  they 
differ.^.-  Why  did  not  the  gentleman  foU 
low  dxis  itfef ul  aiid  neceflfary  rule  ? 

But  I  will  not  animadvert  upon  his 
Condud):;  only,  injufticetomyfelf,  muft 
oh&rve,  that  his  mutilating  my  propo- 
fidon  }  his  fubftituting  another^n  it's 
n>om9  without  taking  any  notice  of  it's 
aecefiary  limitation ;  and  his  making  ad-* 
ditions  to  my  text  ^  theie  feveral  circum'^ 
ftances  are  a  tacit  confeflion,  that  he 
Goold  Hot  fupport  his  account  of  my  fen-^ 
timents  by  any  fair  conftruaion  of  my 
language.  If  his  mifreprefentations  are 
ibere  miflakes,  they  are  (in  fome  fenfe) 
fortunate  miftakes  for  him  }  being  ap- 
parently necelTary  to  give  a  colour  to  his 
reafbiiings,  and  to  procure  for  himfelf 
the  appearance  of  a  vi£^ory  over  his  op- 
ponent :  for,  had  the  fubje6l  been  truly 

■  Fcll'9  introdu^ion^  p.  viii,  ix. 

C  ftatcd. 
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ilated,  thefe  ends  could  not  have  bees 
anfwerdd  ;  and  his  readers  would  have 
fimied  at  the  fatisfa£tion  and  confidence^ 
with  which  he  ui^  obje£tions  ibrttgn 
from  the  purpofe. 

Mr.  Pell  ^  begins  with  appealing  to  the 
and^it  theogonics,  particularly  that  of 
Hefiod,  in  order  to  prove,  that  tbegreatefi 
fart  of  tbofe  deities  to  whom  the  Heatbem 
facrificed  were  by  them  c&nfdered  as  exift-^ 
ing  prior  to  the  creation  of  man.  An  argu*« 
ment  of  this  fort  from  the  theogoniea 
was  fuggefted  by  the  learned  tod  inge^ 
nious  author  of  Letters  concerning  Mytba» 
logy^  univerfally  afcribed  to  Dr.  Blacks 

well, 

k   P-  1. 

*  '  P.  211,  212,  213.  Whoever  is  defirous  of  fedttg 
how  clofely  Mr.  Fell  copies-Dr.  Blackwell,  may  eom- 
paM  together  the  following  parages.  In  p.  iiz,  the 
dodorfays,  Hefiod^itbeogony'^is/uhftantialtytbe/gMinjiiitk 
Orpheus^s  hofy  word,  —  in  nuhich  he  (Orpheus)  ixflaiued 
fmnts  ofno^ft  importance  tbah  the  births  of 'the  gods,  the 
creation  tftbe  wrU,  and  formation  of  man.  Mr*  FeII« 
p.  5,  adopts  his  laogaage ;  (with  only  fuch  an  alteration 
of  it  as  fhews  his  defire  of  concealing  his  obligation;) 
His  (Hefiod's)  tbeogony  contains  the  fame  plan  tvitb  that 
afcribed  to  Orpheus. ^Tbey  (Hefiod^  Orpheus^  and  others) 

aU, 
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Well,  but  employed  by  him  to  a  more 
teafonable  purpofe  than  by  Mr.  Fell. 
The  former,  if  I  underftand  him  a- 
rigfit,  urges  it  only  to  prove,  that 
the  Heathens  deified  nature  and  it's  va- 
rious parts  and  powers,  and  that  thefe 
were  their  primary  gods.  Both  thefe 
propofitions  were  admitted  by  me  j  and 
the  former  of  them  is  capable  of  the 
clearefl  proof  ".  But  the  argument,  as 
ftated  and  applied  by  Mr.  Fell,  is  not 
only  founded  upon  a  bold,  not  to  fay 
fialfe,  aflertion  * ;   but  has  no  relation  to 

C  2  the 

■ 

«ff  attempt  to  explain  things  of  no  lefs  moment  than  the  ori^ 
pneH  of  their  gods ,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fer* 
motion  tfman. 

■  See  above,  pk  a. 

■  Mn  Fell  afferts,  "  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
"  deities  J  to  whom  the  Heathens  facrificed,  were  bf 
"  them  coniidered  as  exiting  prior  to  the  creation  of 
*'  man.''  The  number  of  the  heathen  gods  was  com- 
paratively finall  at  firft  ;  but  they  increafed  afterwards^ 
10  fnch  a  degree,  that  the  wretched  Atlas  could  fcarct 
fapport  the  weight  of  fo  many  new  divinities* 

■  Contentaque  fidera  pauds 


Nnminibus  miferum  urgebant  Atlanta  minori 
Pondere.     JuvenaK  Sat.  xiii.  v.  47. 
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the  proper  point  in  difputc.  The  quet* 
tion  is  not,  whether  the  Heathens  belie- 
ved in  gods  of  an  earlier  origin  than  the 
human  race ;  but,  whether  fuch  demons 
as  were  the  more  immediate  objefts  of 
the  eftablifhed  worfliip  in  certdin  na- 
tions were  not  dead  men.  Hefiod  him- 
felf  (to  whom  Mr-  Fell  appeals)  (hall 
decide  the  controverfy :  for,  (as  our 
great  chronologer  obferves,**)  Hefiod  % 
defcribing  the  four  ages  of  the  gods  and 
demigods  of  Greece^  reprefents  them  to 
be  four  generations  of  men.  I  add,  that 
Plato''  had  long  before  taken  notice,  that 
all  thofe  who  die  valiantly  in  war  are  of 
Hefiod^ 5  golden  generation^    and  become  de^ 

The  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  became  demons,  were 
thirty  thoufand,  Hefiod.  Opcr.  et  Dier.  1.  i.  v.  250. 
But  thefe  were  nothing  in  cx>mparifon  with  the  vaft 
number  o(  human  fpirits  which  were  worfhipped  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  :  for  moft  nations  facrificed  at 
the  tombs  of  their  anceftors^  and  to  their  domeftic  gods. 
See  VarrOi  concerning  the  dii  manes,  ap.  Auguft.  Civ. 
Dei,  1.  8,  c«  26. 

®  Sir  If.  Newton,  Chron.  p.  162. 

p  Oper.  et  Dier«  1. 1,  v.  108. 

4  De  Rep.  1.  5,  pt^6g.    Diflert^^oa  mir.  pr  191. 
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mons ;  and  that  we  ought  for  ever  to  wor-- 
Jhip  and  adore  their  fepulchres  as  the  fepuU 
chres  of  demons^ 

But  I  do  not  propofe  to  examine 
all  the  objedlions  of  this  gentleman 
by  themfelves.  Opportunities  of  a- 
nimadverting  upon  them  will  occur 
in  the  execution  of  my  plan,  with- 
out my  going  out  of  the  way  to  meet 
them.  My  defign  is  to  fhew  at  large, 
that  human  fpirits  were  generally  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  ancient  Heathens.  The 
proofs  of  this  point  either  refpe£l  parti- 
cular nations,  or  are  of  a  more  general 
nature,  and  equally  refpedl  all  the  moft 
celebrated  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is 
with  the  objefts  of  worfhip  in  the  latter 
that  we  are  beft  acquainted;  and  to 
them  all  men  more  peculiarly  refer,  when 
they  fpeak  in  general  of  the  heathen 
gods.  In  the  courfe  of  our  argument  it 
will  be  fliewn,  that,  in  thefe  nations, 
not  only  were  dead  men  and  women  dei- 
fied, but  that  fuch  deities  were  confidered 

C  3  as 
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as  their  ^r^i?/^  gods,  and  even  as  the 
fole  objefts  of  the  eftabliftied  woiihip,  al- 
mofi,  if  not  altogether,  without  excep- 
tion. I  mean,  that  it  was  to  human 
gods  that  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  was 
ttiore  immediately  and  properly  direfted, 
in  all,  or  almoft  all,  cafes  whatfbever. 
What  reference  it  had  to  the  deified  parts 
or  powers  of  nature  will  not  come  under 
confideration  here. 

I  fhall  begin  with  laying  before  the 
reader  thdfe  proofs  of  the  worftiip  of  hu- 
man fpirits,  amongft  the  ancient  Hea- 
thens, which  refpeft  particular  nations. 
The  ancient  gentile  nations  may  be  divi- 
ded into  two  clalfes,  fuch  as  are  ufually 
accounted  barbarousy  and  fuch  as  were 
folijhed  by  learning.  And  I  propofe  to 
prove,  by  heathen  teftimonies,  that  in 
moji  of  the  former,  and  in  all  the  latter, 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  dead. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Proving^  from  the  teflimonies  of  the 
Heathens^  that  they  paid  religious 
honours  to  dead  men  in  the  na- 
tions filed  barbarous^  or  that 
were  in  an  uncivilized  ftate. 

^  HOUGH  in  treating,  in  a  former 

publication,  of  fuch  heathen  de- 
mons as  were  the  objefts  of  eftabliflied 
worfhip,  I  had  no  direft  view  to  the  bar- 
barous nations  ;  and  though  the  propo- 
fition  I  then  undertook  to  prove  could 
have  no  refpeft  to  fuch  of  them  as  did 
not  acknowledge  any  demons  •;  yet  a 
late  opponent  fancied  he  ftiould  refute 
me,  if  he  could  fhew  that  fome  of  thefe 
nations  worfhipped  only  the  natural 
gods.  The  attempt  was  not  very  judi^ 
do6s  y  what  his  fuccefs  is,  will  be  feen 

•  Abovf,  p.  8-11, 

C  4  hereaften 
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hereafter^  J  Aiall  firft  of  all  examine, 
whether  human  fpixits  were  worfhipped 
in  the  barbarous  nations  taken  notice  of 
hj  Mr.  Fell ;  and  then  inquire  how  far 
this  was  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  he  has 
omitted, 

SECT.    L 

Shewing  J  from  the  tejiimony  of  the  Heathens^ 
that  moft  even  of  tbofe  barbarous  nations^ 
which  have  been  faid  to  worjhip  only  the 
natural  gods^  paid  divine  honours  to  de^ 
teafed  men, 

TN  the  eight  barbarous  nations  that 
follow,  the  Scythians,  the  M afTage*- 
tes,  the  Getes,  the  Goths,  the  Germans, 
the  Periians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  in** 
habitants  of  M eroe,  no  deceafed  heroes 
were  worfhipped^  according  to  a  latQ 
writer, 

I,  With  refpe^t  to  the  Scythians^  we 
arc  told  by  Herodotus*,  that  the  only 

gods 

^9  A'9  7*  ^^  Tn'f  99m^9m^  Ti)9  Tn9  TV  Aio$  lira*  ^hbimii* 
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gods  whom  they  all  worihipped,  were 
principally  Vejta^  called  by  them  TCabiti ; 
tiien  Jitter  and  his  ynh  Gee  the  earth, 
denominating  the  firft  Papam^  the  fe^ 
cond  jipia  y  and  after  thefe  uipoUo  and  the 
cdeftial  Venus  (called  in  their  language 
Oetofyrus  and  Artimpafa) ;  and  Hercules 
and  Mars.  The  hiftorian  adds,  that  the 
zoyal  Scythians  iacrifice  alfo  to  Neptune. 
Mr.  Fell',  copying  after  Dr,  Black- 
well'^,  confiders  Oetojyrus  zxiA  Artimpafa 
as  the  names  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  and 
explains  Hercules  and  Mars  by  the  powers 
$fwar.  Though  I  feel  the  weight  of  Dr. 
Blackwell's  authority,  yet  it  cannot,  I 
apprehend,  be  proved  from  Herodotus, 
that  the  Scythians  worfhipped  the  parts 
and  powers  of  nature  exclufivdy  of  hu* 
man  fpints,  or  even  that  the  latter  were 
not  the  immediate  obje£ls  of  their  wor** 
flup.    Moft  of  the  Scythian  gods  (if  not 

0i9iXtiof  SxvSai  Kcu  TV  Ilua'tihwh  dtw^i.    «.  r.  X.  Hcrodot. 

Li  4.    C.    59. 

I  Pf  8,  ^  Mythol.  p,  27i(.,  275, 

all) 
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fall  information  concerning  the  Scythi- 
ans, cxprefsly  teftifies,  that  they  raifed 
Zamolxis,  their  ancient  legiilator,  and 
other  illuftrious  men  into  the  rank  of 
gods. 

IL  *^  The  MaJfageteSy  their  neigbonrs," 
fays  Mr.  Feir,  in  agreement  with  Dn 
Blackwell,  **  adored  no  gods  but  the 
^*  fun/*  The  Maflagctes  were  fava- 
ges  upon  the  borders  of  the  Calpian  fea*; 
and  there  is  no  more  reference  to  their 
gods  in  the  Differtation,  than  to  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite.  I  cannot 
however  help  making  the  following  ob-» 
fervations. 

Herodotus  %  who  is  the  only  author 
referred  to  by  Dr,  Blackwell,  and  after 
him  by  Mr.  Fell,  in  proof  of  their  af*. 
fertion,  fpoke  from  report  only.  And 
it  is  generally  allowed,  that  this  hifto- 
rian,  however  faithful  he  may  be  in  re* 

<d»  Amftel,  1687.   See  alTo  v.  2.  |>.  71^.  et  T^rtullian. 
4eAnima,  c.  2. 

«  P.  8,  9.     Compare  Blackwell's  Myth.  p.  275, 

A  Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  201,  204. 

«  Ubf  I.  c.  2)6, 

lating 
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lating  fa£ts  which  came  within  his  own 
knowledge,  gave  too  eafy  credit  to  what 
was  reported  to  him  by  others  :   which 
renders  his  teftimony  doubtful  in  the 
cafe  before  us.    Befides,  the  Maflagetes 
mi^ht  be  faid  to  worihip  only  the  fun, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  the  other  celeftial 
luminaries,  and  not  to  mortal  gods.    Or 
the  hiftorian  might  only  mean,  that  the 
fun  was  eminently  the  obje£l  of  their  de« 
votion ;  in  which  fenfe,  as  we  fhall  fee, 
iimilar  language  was  ufed  concerning  the 
Perlians.     It  is  remarkable,  that  we  find 
the  Maffagetes  fwearing  by  the  fun  un- 
der the  charaftcr  of  their  fiver eign\     It 
was  an  ropinion  propagated  in  the  rude 
ages  of  the  world,  that  the  fouls  of  emi* 
nent  perfons  became  celeftial  luminaries. 
And  thefe  Barbarians  might  be  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  fun  was  the  foul  of  the 
firft  founder  and  fovereign  of  their  nati- 
on ;  or,  at  leafl,    that  it  was  inhabited 
by  fome  beneficent  patron  who  was  ap- 

'  HAiey  ivf^Kw^x  res  To»  Mttff'ff'»ytTiti9  hew^mt'  Kcrodot. 

L  1.   C.  212. 

pointed 
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pokited  to  rule  in  it  for  their  peculidf 
benefits  That  they  did  not  in  stay  view 
vrhatever  Worfhip  human  fpirits,  will 
fearce  Appear  credible  to  thofe  who  con- 
fider^  that  the  Maflagetes •  were  a  part- 
of  the  Celtes^  amongft  whom  this  wor^ 
fliip  prevailed*  If  they  were  a  tribe- 
of  Scythians,  as  fome  affirmed^  th«r 
patron-deity  was  Zamolxis.  But  thefe 
circumftances  are  urged  rather  a^ 
conjectured,  than  as  deciiive  proofs  j 
and  it  m^  be  doubted,  whether  the  pea* 
pie,  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking,  wcn# 
worfhippers  of  dead  mehi 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  Mr.  Fell  copy- 
ing Dr.  Blackwell  3  but,  under  the  next 
article,  he  appears  to  me  under  the  cha-* 
rafter  of  a  writer  truly  origitfal. 

III.  "  The  Getes,"  fays  Mn  Feil^ 
^*  cftcemed  the  heavens  to  be  the  only 
"deity/*  In  fupport  of  this  aflertion, 
he  makes  a  general  reference  to  the  Clio 

%  See  below,  Sedl*  II* 
^  Herodoti  I.  I.  c.  zoi« 

» p.  9.  . 

of 
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of  Herodotus>  but  Without  informing 
his  readers  in  what  particular  chapter, 

■         • 

or  in  what  page,  of  that  book  he  found 
it  J  though  this,  furely,  would  have 
been  as  eafy  as  to  direft  his  readers  to 
the  very  line  ^  in  Hefiod  in  which  his  ci- 
tations from  him  may  be  found. 

I  have  lately  read  over  the  whole  hif- 
tory  of  Herodotus ;  and  think  I  can 
aiBirm,  with  certainty,  that  thdre  is  no 
fuch  paflage,  in  any  part  of  this  hifto- 
rian,  as  that  which  Mr,  Fell  quotes  as 
his.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  paffage 
in  him  as  that  in  queftion,  is  capable  of 
very  clear  proof.  The  Getes  were  a  part 
of  the^  Thracians  *.  Now,  the  latter, 
as  will  be  (hewn  in  the  fequel,  did  cer- 
tainly worfhip  Zamolxis  ;  and  therefore 
very  probably  the  former  did  fo  too. 
But,  what  is  more  material,  and  indeed 
quite  decifive,  it  appears  from  Herodo- 
tus himfelf,  to  whom  Mr.  Fell  appeals, 

«  FcU,  p.  I,  t,  3,  notes  S  S  «,  *«,  •,  '. 
'  Hcredot.  1. 4,  c.  9J. 

that 
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that  the  Getes  propitiated  ""the  god  Zaf 
inolxis;  and,  in  time  of  thunder  aiKl 
lightning,  threatened  this  deity  ^  believing 
there  was  no  other  god  but  theirs "« 

Many  other  Greek  writers,  oi  the  fid!: 
reputation,  contradi£l  Mr^  Fell's  afler*' 
tion,  that  the  Getes  efteemed  the  hea-' 
vens  to  be  the  only  deity.  When  Plata 
introduces  a  Thracian  aflerting  the  di^ 
vinity  "^  oi  their  king  Zamolxis,  he  ti 
^ppofed  to  refer  to  the  Getes,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Thrace# 
Strabo%  in  more  places  than  one,  ipeaks 
of  Zamolxis  the  Pythagorean  as  a  deity, 
and  one  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the 
Getes^    Lucian  "^  makes  mention  of  him 

^  AvfiXitfcrt  Ttf  $ftff  ifhra  oXXoy  dffy  »o/Ai{o»7t(  MMU  n  fUf 
T0»  0^ ITf^OV*      Id*  ib« 

Cliarmld.  p.  157^  torn.  2«  6d4  H4  Stephatt.«^p.  2^6$ 
cd.  Ficitii* 

c«  4$7.     See  alfo  p.  466^  1 106^  ed.  AmfteL 

1  Deor*  ConcU*  Oper.  torn.  2.  p.  713.  ed<  AmfeL 
See  below,  near  the  end  of  the  next  kSdon,  wlMric  ikO 
•TJ^Kians  are  fpoken  of* 

as 
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jts  having  rifen  from  the  condition  of  a 
fiave  to  divine  honom's*  l3iogenes  tj^^ 
ertius  expreflly  refers  to  the  hiftory  of 
llerodotus  when  he  fays,  that  Pythago-^ 
ius  had  a  (lave  named  Zamolxis,  to  whom 
the  Getes  fqcrifice  \  Aiid  Jambliclms,  in 
his  life  of  iPythagoras,  affirms,  that  the 
Cetes  regarded  Zamolxis  as  the  greateji 
bfthegods^. 

I  do  not  know  that  thefe  teflimonies 
lare  Icontradifbed  by  a  iingie  perfon,  whe* 
ther  ancient  or  modem,  Mr.  Fell  alone 
excepted.  But,  notwithil:anding  feveral 
UnfaVoutahle  appearances,  and  the  li^ 
herties  he  takes  oft  other  occcafions*, 
he  may  be  able  to  clear  hitfifelf  from 
ail  fuipicion  of  having  had  recourfe- 
to  invention,  in  order  to  fupply  his 
want  of  teftiitaionies.  As  that  is  a 
matter  that  muft  be  left  to  himfelf,  1 

'  ']^l  htkbf  Zmfbtl^tu  iiVirdi  Svud-iy  K^ovo*  y6/Ai^yrf(9  it^ 
^^n$  Hfo}bTPc«  Diofen.  Lacrt.  Vit.  Pythagor.  1.  8. 
Ngm*'  2* 

*  Mkyiroc  Ttff  cttfy  in  va^  etvroiq*    Jamblich.  c.  30. 

*  Set  above^  p.  11*17. 
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fliall  only  obferve,  that,  had  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  fentiments  of  Herodo-' 
tus,  and  the  other  Greek  writers,  con- 
cerning the  gods  of  thp  Getes,  prudence, 
at  leaft,  would  have  reftrained  him  from 
afferting  a  fa6l,  that  was  contradifted  by 
all  antiquity,  and  even  by  that  very  his- 
torian to  whom  he  appealed  for  it's  fup- 
port.  Mr.  Fell,  after  fpeaking  of  the 
Getes,  adds, 

IV.  *'  The  fame  obje6ls  of  religiaus 
"  worfhip  paffed  from  the  ancient  Scy- 
''  thians  to  the  Goths'"'. 

With  refpedl  to  thefe  people,  pur 
author  has  given  us  no  authority  but 
his  owns  the  weight  of  which  wc 
need  not  now  examine*  Had  he  not 
been  as  entirely  unacqudnted  with  the 
Goths  as  with  the  Getes,  he  would,  have 
known  there  was  as  little  reafon  to  rank 
the  former,  as  (I  have  fhewn  there  was) 
the  latter,  amongfl:  the  nations  which 
worfhipped  only  the  natural  gods.  A 
few  extrafts  from  Olaus  Magnus  "^  (lum- 

"  FelU  p.  9. 

^  I  refer  to  his  Hiftoria  de  Gentibus  feptentrionali- 
bo8^  pttblifhed  at  Rome^  ^555«  felf 
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felf  a  Goth,  and  archbifhop  of  Upfal) 
iwll  fenre  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  countries  in  general, 
while  they  continued  Heathens,  wor* 
ihipped  dead  men. 

From  this  writer  we  learn,  that  many 
of  theie  nations  burnt  their  kings  and 
princes,  after  their  death,  that  they 
might  become  gods,  or  be  ranked  a- 
mongfl  the  gods  *.  He  farther  informs 
tos,  that  the  three  greater  gods  of  the 
Goths  were  ^bor^  Friga^  and  Odben^. 
The  laft  of  thefe,  Odhen^  was  certainly 
of  human  extraft  j  for  Olaus  fays  of 
him,  that,  while  living,  he  w^s  ac^ 
Jmowledgcd  as  a  god  by  all  Europe y  on 
account  of  his  fuperiority  in  the  art  of 
War  i  which,  it  was  thought,  gave  rife 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Goths,  that  Mars, 
whom  antiquity  conlidered  as  the  god  of 

'  Reges  ac  principes  fuos  fatis  exutos^  ut  vel  dii  £e^ 
lentj  vel  inter  deos  eveKerentur^  combuiGenint.  Lib.  3, 
c*  I,  p.  97. 

'  Vide  c*  3«  de  tribus  diis  majoribus  Gothpmin. 
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war,  was  born  amongft  them'.  This 
god  was  appeared  by  the  Goths  with  the 
blood  of  their  captive  enemies*.  As  to 
^bovy  the  moji  mighty ^  the  prefident  of  the 
air,  where  he  thunders\  he  feems  to  an^- 
fwer  to  the  Roman  Jupiter*  j  and  was 

«  In  page  100^  he  fays,  concerning  Odlien,  Quiavi- 
vus  tota  Europa  divinitatis  titulum,  qu6d  nulli  in  arte 
milLtari  cederet,  afTecutus  fuiffet ;  hinc  eveniAe  creditui', 
ut  Gothi  — -  Martem,  quern  deum  belli  putavit  anti- 
quitas,  apud  fe  dicerent  progenitum. 

*  Jomarides  (de  tebus  Goticis,  cap.  5.)  affirms,  that 
the  Goths  —  Martem  femper  afperrima  placavere  cuf* 
tura.  Nam  viftimae  ejus  mortes  fuere  captivorum.  — * 
This  is  confirmed  by  other  writers, 

^  Grotius  (in  his  Proleg.  Hift.  Gott.  ct  Vandal* 
p.  21.)  fays,  Veteres  German!  Peum  cceli  non  alio  no- 
mine quam  Thorn  vocarunt,  quod  eft  tonans  nunc  etiaxn 
Danis.  Michaelis  (on  the  Influence  of  opinions  on  lan- 
guage, p.  19.)  informs  us,  that,  in  fome  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Germany,  the  peafants,  when  it  thunders^ 
fay.  The  good  old  man  is  paffing  along  the  air*  Did  they 
not  derive  this  language  from  their  pagan  anceftors^ 
though  they  now  apply  it  to  God  ?  I  take  notice  of 
thefe  circumftances  in  this  place,  becauie  the  Goth$ 
worfhipped  nearly  the  fame  gods  as  the  Germans. 

*  Thor,  inquinnt,  prsefidet  in  aere ;  qui  tonitrna,  et 
fulmina,  ventos,  imbrefque,  ferena,  et  fruges,  guber- 
nat.  ^— —  Thor  cum  fceptro  Jovem  exprimere  videtur. 
M.  Adamus  Bremeniis  de  Sueonibns. 

confidered 
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Gonildered  as  having  once  been  a  mortal 
man :  for  Olaus  fpeaks  of  fome  who 
were  thought  to  be  the  fons  of  Thor  or 
Odhen.  The  defcription  given  of  Frigga 
agrees  with  that  of  Venus ;  but  what 
reafbn  can  be  afligned,  why  a  woman 
xmght  not  as  well  be  confidered  as  the 
goddefs  of  love,  as  a  man  be  regarded  as 
the  god  of  war? 

With  refpeft  to  the  lejfer  deities  of  the 
Goths  and  all  the  northern  provinces, 
Mitthotiny  Froey  Rojlhicphus  FinnonicuSy 
they  are  reprefented  by  Ol^us  as  men 
who  had  been  eminent  in  their  time,  but 
afto^ards  became  gods,  or  companions 
of  the  gods^  and  were  honoured  with 
religious  worftiip'.  It  is  needlefs  to  ob- 
icrve,  that  many  others  were  thought 
worthy  of  divine  honours.  But  I  muft 
not  omit  to  take  notice,  that  there  was 
sjvcrymaghificent  temple  of  the  northern 
gods  near  the  river  Sala,   where  Upfai 

'  Eofque  deos«  vel  deorum  complices^  aufuznantas, 
Qhiii^  €.4.  p.  loi. 
'  Id.  ubi  fupra^  et  c«  7.  p.  io<^. 
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now  fiands,  famous  even  from  the  fime> 
of  Ninus'.  Thefc  cxtrafts  from  Olaoi 
(which  are  in  a  great  meafurc  confirmed 
by*  the  learned  authors '  of  the  Ancient 
Univerfal  Hiftorjr)  ferve  to  fhewwhat 
gods  were  really  worfliipped  by  the 
Goths^  as  well  as  to  dete6t  the  falfehood 
of  the  account  given  of  them  by  Mr* 
Fell.  With  the  Goths  the  gentleman 
Joins 

V.  Tht  barbarous  Germans^ ^ 

If  the  barbarous  Germans  had>  as  oot 
author's  language  ^  implies,  the  i&me  c^ 
Je£b  of  religious  worfhip  with  th^  afi% 
cieht  Scythians  and  Goths^  the  former. 

'  OlanSj  c.  6.  p.  104, 

«  *^  The  religion  of  the  Qoths  feenis  to  kave 
^*  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancient  i^ktbittnts  oif 
^^  Scandinavia  and  Saxony^"  '—  <<  whofe  diief  godt» 
^'  were  the  fi^i,  the  moon,  the  celebrated  Woden,  hi^ 
^*  fpn  Thor,  (who  prefides  over  the  air,)  his  wife 
**  Frigga  or  Fraea,  Ttrifto,  Theutates,  KeA»>  TKara-^ 
**  mis,"  &C,  Ancient  Univ.  Hift.  v.  ig,  p.  26$,  tyjf 
8vo.  ed.  1748^ 

*  **  The  fame  objedb  of  religious  worfhip  paflSkl  froai 
f  the  ancient  Scythians  to  the  Goths  and  barbarojUf^ 
ff  Qermans^'*    fell,  p,  §•  ^  -     . 
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auft  have  been  woffhif^rs  of  dead  men; 
i)e(aLufe  we  have  fhewn  that  fuch  v^ere 
4x>thv  the  latten  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Germansidei*- 
fied  their  heroes,  this  will  confirm  what 
has  been  advanced  concerning  the  gods 
of  the  Goths  and  Scythians.  Indeed, 
if  it  can  be  proved,  concerning  any  one 
Aftheie  three  nations,  that  human  fpi'i- 
lite  wiare  worihipped  in  it,  the  fame 
•mnft  be  true  concerning  the  other  two, 
jirovided  they  had  all  the  fame  objeds 
of -relig^us  woifhip. 
-  I  allow,  that,  according  to  Casfar,  as 
lie  is  commonly  underitood,  the  Germans 
owned  no  other  gods  but  the  fun,  VuU 
ciin,  and  the  moon  ^  But  Caefar,  though 
weil/acqusunted  with  the  Gauls,  whom 
he  fufodued  aft^r  a  ten  years'  war,  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  Germans ; 
lior  has  he  mentioned  their  religion  but 

'  beorum  numero  eos  folos  ducunt^  quos  Cemunt^  et 
^aorum  opibus  aperte  juvantur^  Solem,  et  Vulcanum> 
^t  Lunam :  reliquos  nc  fama  quidem  acceper^nt.  C^far^ 
it  Bell.  Gall.  I.  6,  c.  20. 
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in  the  moft  traniient  manner.  And  he 
might  imagine,  as  many  others  havt 
done,  that  the  Germans  did  not  worfhip 
the  fpirits  of  deceafed  men,  becaufe  (af 
we  learn  from  Tacitus)  they  thought  it 
unbecoming  the  majefty  of  the  gods  to  be 
confined  within  temples,  or  reprefented 
under  human  forms'".  The  inference, 
however,  is  not  juft :  for,  if  we  believe, 
upon  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  the 
Germans  had  neither  temples,  nor  ima^ 
ges  in  human  form ;  we  muft^  upon  thp 
fame  authority,  believe,  that  they  worr 
ihipped  the  fpirits  of  deceafed  men ;  as 
will  befoon  ihewn,  Sin^lar  inftancei 
will  occur  in  the  fequeL 

The  firft  accounts,  ^ven  of  the  reU^ 
gion  of  foreign  countries,  are  often  im?- 
perfe6k  and  erroneous;  but  theie  ac^ 
counts  are  generally  corrected  by  farther 
enquiries,  and  a  more  improved  ac« 
quaintajice  with  the  languages  and  cuft 

*  Nee  cohibere  parietibus  deos,  nequc  in  uUam  hu«  ^ 
pani  oris  fpeciem  aflimalare»  ex  magnitudine  coelcfHani 
urbitrantur,    Tacitus,  de  Mor,  German,  c.  o. 
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toms  of  the  people.  How  often  were 
we  told,  that  the  honours,  pdd  by  the 
Chinefe  to  Confucius  and  their  anceC- 
t^rs,  were  of  a  civile  rather  than  of  a  r^//- 
ffms^  nature  ?  Neverthelefs  it  appear- 
ed, after  the  ftri£lef):  examination  into 
tbematter,  that  the  worfhip  paid  to  the 
fouls  of  their  anceftors  is  idolatrous  j  and 
that  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  honour  of  Con«^ 
fiicius  are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  per- 
formed  in  the  worfhip  of  the  celeftial 
and  terreftpal  fpirits  of  the  Chinefe^ 

Thus  (I  apprehend)  it  is  in  the  cafe 
before  us :  the  defedtive'"  and  (perhaps) 
errox^ous  view  of  the  German  gods,  exr 

^  See  Mo&eim'i  Ecclefiaftical  Hift.  v.  2.  p.  298-300^ 
qto.  and  bis  Memoirs  of  the  Chriflian  Church  in 
Chiiuu 

■  Ccfiur  has  omitted  Jupiter,  who  neverthelefs  was 
vorfl^ipped  by  t)ije  Qermans,  under  the  German-Celdc 
denominattjon  of  7W>  Thur,  or  Thunder.  See  the  Rer* 
sad  learned  Mr.  Whitaker's  HiiL  of  Manchefter,  v.  2. 
p*  J59«  The  name  was  originally  Tboraut  Tbam ;  but 
Ae  n  was  omitted  in  the  pronunciation.  Id.  ib.  He 
wss  the  Tharamis^  or  Taranis^  who  will  be  ipoken  of 
indcr  the  artide>  Qgnls.    Ht  was  pjcrtainly  a  Celtic 
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hibited  by  C«far^  is  fupplied  or  corred^ 
ed  by  the  fuller  information  of  Tacitus; 
who  had  thoroughly  ftudied  their  rclii^ 
gion^  and  has  given  a  very  particular  ad^ 
count  df  the  obje6l:s  of  their  worfliip  i 
both  of  thofe  common  to  feveral  natiotis 
of  Germany,  and  thofe  peculiar  to  each 
of  them.  According  to  this  very  acctt« 
ratewnter^  the  Germans  worihipped  the 
fouls  of  dead  men,  and  Hercules  in  par* 
ticular.  whom,  when  they  went  to  Imt^ 
tie,  they  extolled  in  their  fongs  above  all 
other  heroes'" ;  and  they  appeafed  bimand 
Mars  nmtb  the  animals  ufually  allowed  for fa^ 
crifice''.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Mars  is  joined  with  Hercules,  there  can 
be  no  ground  to  doubt,  but  that  the  f6r-» 
mer  was  of  no  higher  an  original  than 
the  latter.  It  is  jufl  the  fame  thing  as 
if  the  hiftorian  had  faid,  though  lioth 
had  been  men,  both  were  railed  to  the 

■  Fniflb  apud  eos  et  Herculem  memorant,  primtun^ 
que  omninm  virorum  fbrtium  ituri  in  praelia  caHttatt 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  2, 

*  Herculem  ac  Martem  conceffis  animalibnt  plicont; 
Id.  c.  9*    Concerning  Hercules^  fee  c.  34.  ^     4 
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nuik  of  gods,  and  worfhipped  with  thtf 
fuat  rites.  And  indeed  who  could  the 
Mars  of  tilie  Germans  be^  but  the  fame 
valiant  hero  and  god  of  wai"  who  was 
worihipped  over  all  Europe^  ? 
Several  of  the  other  German  deities, 
.  ftentiohed  by  Tacitus,  were  alfo  of  hu- 
inan  extraft.  Such  were  (to  fay  nothing 
of  Mercury')  TuiftOy  a  god  fprtmg  from 
rfp  earthy  (that  is,  the  firft  man^  as  they 
accounted  him,)  and  hit  Jhriy  Mannus^y 
the  perfoM  from  whom  they  njoere  defcendedy 

♦  Merttiry  will  be  spoken  of  when  we  dortie  to  confi* 
4a  the  caie  of  the  GaQls. 

'  Aceording  lo  Tacitus^  (Mor.  Germ,  c*  a.)  thd 
Germans  were  the  original  natives  of  their  country^  and 
ndther  derived  froni^  nor  mixed  with,  other  people. 
They  Attft  iherefbre  hare  eonfidered'Ttiiftd  i»  the  firA 
man.  Eredhens,  an  ancient  king  of  Athens,  to  whom 
%  temple  wm  d^cated,  was  alio  faid  to  be  bom  of  the 
earthy  (Herodot*  1.  %*  c.  55O  and  many  others.  Al« 
laoft  tvery  nation  pretended  to  be  of  equal  duration 
iriith  the  earth  itfelf.  See  Potter's  Anti^.  Im.  c.  i* 
.  Compare  Pr*  Borlafe's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall^  b.  u 
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4md  the  fpimders  of  the  nation*.  To  theib: 
we  may  probably  add  Herthum^  that  is> 
mother-earth,  or  the  goddcfs  that  prefi- 
ded  over  it,  who  was  worftiipped  by  fe- 
veral  people  of  Germany.  She  is  defcrirr 
bed  as  a  goddefs  who  vifits  countries,  and 
is  fometimes  drawn  about  in  a  chariot,  and 
afterwards  wafhed  and  purified,  ^  together 
with  her  holy  vehicle,  in  a  fecret  lake% 
As  to  Ifis,  Caftor  and  Pollux,  Velleda, 
and  many  more*,  it  is  impofliblti  tq 
doubt  of  their  being  of  human  origin. 

Nor  is  there  any  juft  reafbn  to  conclude, 
that  the  Germans  introduced  a  new  fpc- 
cies  of  worfhip  in  the  interval  of  time 
between  Caefar  and  Tacitus.  For  the 
latter  tells  us,  that  their  deifying  Villeda 
and  other  women,  in  whom  a  fpirit  of  di, 
vination  was  thought  to  dwell,  was  Zr 

•  Celebrant  Tuiftonem  deam^  terra  editaiii>  et  filiam 
Mann«in>  originem  g^tis^  conditorefque.  Tacit. 
I^or.  Germ.  c.  2.  -^  Commanis  opinio  et  fama  eft>  ha- 
minis  terra  prognatos,  &;c.  Polyhiftor  &  Abydenus^  as 
cited  by  Schedias  de  Diis  Germ.  p.  278. 

«  Id.  c.  40. 

«  C.  8,  9,  43, 
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greeable  to  the  ancient  ufage  of  the  Ger^ 
mans'' ;  hot  founded  upon  flattery ^  nor 
upon  a  notion  that  they  could  make  dei^ 
ties  by  performing  certain  rites  of  corife- 
cration^  (which,  as  he  infinuates,  was 
the  cafe  among  the  Romans,)  but  upon 
a  real  belief  that  fuch  women  parti- 
cipafced  a  divine  quality". — The  account 
given  of  the  German  gods  by  Tacitus  is 
more  authentic  than  Caefar's,  and  has 
been  io  deemed  by  learned  men  ^.  But 
af):er  all,  there  is  perhaps  no  contradic-- 
tion  between  thefe  illuftrious  writers, 
Caefar  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  paganifm,  to  deny  that  the 
iyermans  worfhipped  the  heroes  of  their 

^  Fitire  apud  Germaaos  inore^  quo  plerafqae  fonu- 
namm  &idicas»  et  augefcente  fnperftitione  arbitrentur 
<feu.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  4.  c.  61.  —  See  what  the  fame 
author  fays  concerning  Velleda^  de  Mor.  Germ.  c«  S« 
In  the  fame  phice  he  tells  us,  Olim  Auriniam  et  com- 
plures  alias  venerati  funt^  non  adulatioi^e^  nee  tanquam 
&cerent  dea». 

*  Inefle  quinetiam  ianftum  aliquid  et  providum  pu- 
tant.   Id.  ib. 

y  See  Tacit.  Mon  Germ*  c.  9.  ed.  Gronov.  torn.  2. 
p*6o2. 
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bwn  country.  Nor  does  Ms  Itlhguagd 
import  fuch  a  denial.  He  is  fpeaking 
only  of  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the 
C^rmans  in  general,  of  fuch  of  their 
gods  as  they  held  in  common  with  the 
Romans  and othernations.  For>  after 
faying  that  the  Germans  owned  no  other 
gods  but  the  fun»  Vulcan,  and  the 
moon,  he  adds,  0/  the  reft  tbtybavenoi 
fo  much  as  beardi  that  is,  the  reft  of  the 
gods  generally  worflupped  in  other  conn** 
tries.  On  this  natural  fuppofition,  Css^ 
iar  had  no  view  to  the  gods  peculiar  to 
the  Germans  in  general,  or  to  aiiy  parti'* 
cular  tribes  of  that  people^  But  it  is  on 
thefe  that  Tacitus  has  enlarged.  If  we 
put  the  accounts  of  both  thefe  writers 
together,  the  Germans,  like  the  northern 
nations,  had  gods  both  natural  and 
mortal  ••    Let  us  proceed  to  confider. 


*  See  what  is  f^d  above,  p.  38,  note  •, 
cerning  the  northern  nations.  Had  Cm£u  thought  that 
the  Germans  worfhipped  only  the  natural  godfl^  Imt 
wonld'have  ofed  the  vford^re,  inftead  of  Fulsan. 
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VI.  The  cafe  of  the  Ferjiam^  to  which 
Dr.  Blackwell''  appeals^  and  after  him 
Mr.FeJl\ 

The  account  given  of  the  religion  of  the 
Pprfiaos  by  Herodotus  is  as  follows: 
They  do  not  ereft -either  ftatues,  or 
temples^  or  altars  i  and  charge  with 
extreme  folly  thofe  who  do.  What  I 
take  to  be  their  reafon  is,  that  they  do 
**  not  believe,  like  the  Greeks,  that  the 
"  gods  are  of  the  race  of  men'' ^  They  af*- 
''  cend  the  fummits  of  the  mountains 
when  they  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  by 
which  name  they  call  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  heaven.  They  facrifice  alfo 
"  to  the  fun  and  moon,  and  to  the  earth, 
*^  and  to  fire,  water,  and  winds  :  and  ta 
^^  thefe  alone  they  facrifice  from  the  be- 
g^ning.  But  they  have  learnt  from 
the  Affyrians  and  Arabians  to  facrifice 
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•  MythoL  p.  272. 

.'P.  7; 

.*  This  meaning  of  the  original  word,  tty9^tf«ro^iar^^ 

win  be  vindicated  in  the  next  chapter,  when  conAdering 

the  gods  of  the  Grt^ksM 
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**  alio  to  Urania,  or  Venus,  who  by  th* 
"  Aflyrians  is  called  Mylitta,  by  the  A*- 
'^  rabians  Alitta,  and  by  the  Perfians 
**  Mitral 

In  juftiee  to  the  great  fagaetty  of  Mf  < 
Fell,  I  muft  take  notice,  that  he  is  plea-^ 
fed  to  fay%  '^  that  I  carefully  omit  the 
*^  account  which  Herodotus  has  ^ven 
concerning  the  Perfian  obje6ts  of  wor- 
ihip,  becaufe  that  is  a  flat  contradic-^ 
"  tion  to  my  repeated  aflertions/'  The 
Perfians  being  a  barbarous^  nation  in  the 

'  AyaAfutTft  f».vi  xai  vnta^  Kut  j^e^fAtf;  tut  i v  m^mi  imit^aiirc 

•fboi  ^nefiiry  on  mt  tijA^UTfofvtiiq  i i^^t^ay  t^(  df9c«  xATMTf^ 
M  EAXuviCy  itNu.  Oi  Ik  99 fii^tin  All  jMry  iiri  t»  viniXoraft^ 
TU9  tf^ttff  afaptuforriif  Sva^et^  ifjimtf  to»  xvx^ev  sr(iirr«  TV  en* 
fjxm  Aift  xa^foyTS(*  dvv^i  di  nXiw  ri  xa«  pvAsiniy  atai  y«  imm 
^^  lUM  viar*  KM  eerff/AOi0Y*  thtoi^i  /xi v  hi  fMifOi^  Suvm  AfXil^** 
£«i|u^«adiia(a^  h  tuu  m  Ov^vm  dviiy»  waf»  Tf  Aaa9fiii9^  i^d^ 

Xnfla*    A^0M  ikf  AWU*    ni^oai  %»    Mir^ftf •     lteiodot« 
1.  I*  c.  131. 

•  p.  7. 

'  Herodotus  perpetually  ftiles  them  SariarsMis  ;  4Uid 
the  account  he  gives  of  them  fhews  that  thejr  deferred 
the  title^  for  a  better  reafon  than  their  not  being  Gre« 
cians* 
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age  of  Herodotus^  and  there  bdng  no 
peculiar  reference  to  their  gods  in  Scrip- 
ture*, they  could  not  be  included  in  my 
propoiition  ftated  above  ^ ;  efpecially  if  it 
be  true^  that  they  had  no  demons,  or 
fubaltem  deities,  of  any  kind;  which 
they  could  not  have,  if,  as  Mr.  Fell  con- 
tends,  they  worftiipped  only  the  natural 
gods.  The  account  given  of  the  gods 
of  Perfia  by  Herodotus  has  not  even  the 
appearance  of  being  a  contradiction  to 
my  aifertions  concerning  thofe  demons, 
who  were  the  more  immediate  objefts 
of  public  worfhip  in  other  countries ; 
and  whom  I  affirmed  to  be  human  fpi- 
rits :  and  confequently  I  could  not  be 
under  any  fuch  temptation,  as  our  author 
fuppofes,  to  omit  that  account.  The  faft 
is,  that  V  cited  as  much  of  Herodotus  as 
belonged  to  the  fubjeft  upon  which  I 
was  fpeaking  5    and  even  that  very  part 

t  The  do£lrine  of  the  two  principles  alluded  to  hy 
Ifiuah  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Perrian";. 
*P.4. 
*  Differt,  p.  186,  187. 
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of  him  which  aflerts,  that  the  Pfrfiam 
did  not  belienje  that  the  gods  are  of  the  race 
of  men ;  which  is  the  only  circutnftance 
on  which  the  pretence  of  a  contradic- 
tion could  be  founded.     Without  taking 
at  prefent  any  farther  notice  of  an  ati- 
thor,  who  always  lofes  fight  of  the  pro- 
per point  in  difpute,  and  who  does  not 
feem  to  have  attended  to  the  wide  diffe- 
rence there  is  between  traducing  an  op- 
ponent and  confuting  him,  T  proceed  to 
examine  the  Perfian  objefts  of  worfliip, 
and  the  account  given  of  them  by  Herd- 
dotus  and  other  writers. 

There  is  no  fubjeft  on  which  leamied 
men  are  more  divided  in  their  opinion 
than  this  ;  and  therefore  I  will  confider 
it  at  large.  Let  us  diftinftly  inquire, 
whether  the  ancient  Perlians  were  idola- 
ters ;  and,  if  they  were,  whether  they 
worfhipped  any  but  the  natural  gods« 

Firft  let  us  inquire  whether  the  an- 
cient Perfians  were  idolaters.  If  we  can 
rely  on  the  authorities  produced  by  Dr. 
Hyde,  in  his  very  learned  treatife  on  the 
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friiigion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  it  was 
tt  firft  derived  from  Abraham,   after- 
^ardis  reformed  by  Zoroafter,  and  con- 
fiiled  in  the  fole  worftiip  of  the  one  true 
God.      To  this    reformation  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton*'  refers,  when  he  fays,  "  The 
va[riQti&  religions  of  the  feveral   na- 
tions of  Perfia,    which  confifted  in 
?•  the  worfhip  of  their  *  ancient  kings, 
?*  were  aboliflied,  and  the  worfliip  of  one 
'*■  God,  at  altars,  without  temples,  fet 
up  in  all  Perfia,  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius the  fbn  of  Hyftafpes,  by  the  in- 
"  fluence  of  Hyftafpes   and  Zoroafter ; 
"  but  in   a  fhort  time  afterwards  the 
Perfians  worfhipped  the  fun,  and  the 
fire,  and  dead  men,  and  images,  as 
the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Chal- 
deans, had  done  before."     Now,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothefis,  the  Perfians  are 
to  beconfidered  as  the  worfhippers  of  hu- 
man fpirits  in   all  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  excepting  the  interval  between 

*  Short  Chronicle,  p.  40.     Chronol.  p.  352. 
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the  reformation  of  their  religion  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  their  fubfequent 
relapfe  into  idolatry  i  a  period  too  ihort 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

But  it  has  long  been  fufpe6ted,  by 
writers  of  the  firft  repuation^  that  the 
Arabian  and  Periian  authors,  from 
whom  Dr.  Hyde  draws  his  proofs,  are 
too  modern  to  difcover  to  us  the  religion 
of  the  old  Perfians.  And  a  gentleman 
well  verfed  in  oriental  learning ""  has 
more  lately  afTured  the  world,  ^^  that 
^*  the  genuine  works  of  Zoroafter  are 
''  loft;  that  the  pretended  fragments 
of  them,  which  Dr.  Hyde  has  given 
us  under  the  title  of  Sadder^  are  the 
rhymes  of  a  modern  prieft  who  lived 
about  three  centuries  ago" ;  that  no 
^^  books  now  exift  in  the  ancient  dialed): 
of  Periia'';  that  the  Arabian  conquefts 
proved  a  radical  fubverfion  of  the  Per- 
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I  Bafnage's  Hill,  of  the  Jews,  b.  iv.  ch.  12.  %.  13. 
^  Richardfon^  in  his  Diilertation  on  the  languiget, 
literature^  and  manners,  of  the  eaftern  nations,  zd  ed. 
»  P,  12,  25,  26. 
•  P.  13. 
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fian  religion'  as  well  as  government ; 
"  and  that  the  principal  hiftorians  of  Per- 
*'  fia,  now  known  in  Europe,  are  all  fub- 
"  iequentto  the  Mohammedan  aera".'*.  I 
moft  add,  that  a  gentleman,  whofe  fmal- 
kft  praiie  it  is  to  be  the  beft  linguift  of  the 
^  agie,  and  whofe  ftudies  were  for  fome 
years  directed  to  the  improvement  of  eaft- 
cm  literature',  entertains  the  fame  opi- 
nion of  the  authorities  upon  which  Dr. 
Hyde  grounds  his  fyftem  as  the  ingenious 
writer  laft  referred  to. 

As  Dr.  Hyde's  witneffes  are  very  ex- 
ceptionable, fo  the  fa6ls  they  atteft  are 
lughly  improbable.     The  learned  Dr. 

»  p.  21,  22. 
'  P.  42. 

'  I  need  not  fay,  that  I  here  refer  to  W,  Jones,  Efq. 

This  gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  fend  me  a  letters 

which  he  publilhed  in  the  French  language,  in  the  year 

177 1 9-  and  which  is  now  out  of  print ;  wherein  he  fhews 

that  all  the  works  afcribed  to  Zoroailer  are  fpurious, . 

As  to  the  Sadiirt  he  fays^  p.  28,  Toua.  les  etudians  de 

la  lit6ntare  orientale  favaient  deji  que  les  miierables 

joeraes  appelles  Sad  Jar  et  Ardi'viraf  Nama^itslenX  ecrits 

en  laogue  Perfanne  modemei  et  feulement  en  caradteres 

anciens. 

E  3  Prideau:^, 
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Prideaux*,  though  he  follows  oijr2|u- 
thor  in  feveral  particulars,  yet,  when 
Ipeaking  of  Zoroafter's.  prophecies:"  of 
Chrift,  fays,  "  All  this  feems  to  he  'ia- 
*^  ken  out  of  the  legendary  writings  of  tho 
"  eaftem  Chriftians."  Many  '  otKer'. 
things  related  by  Dr.  Hyde  feem  talqp 
extrafted  from  fome  writings  equally  lci»; 
gendary.  Is  it  probable,  that  Abrahsmi 
was  fent  by  God  to  the  Perfians,  to  deliver 
to  them  a  fyftem  of  religion  ■  ?  Is  it  (rretU- 
ble,  that  this  religion,  after  it  was  cbi- 
rupted,  was  reftored  by  ZorojafteF,  and 
preferved  in  it's  purity,  for  a  fucceffion  of 
ages,  by  a  barbarous  people  ;  though,  a- 
long  feries  of  ftupendous  miracles  could 
fcarce  prevent  the  fundamental  principle 
of  it  from  being  loft  among  the  defcen-. 
dents  of  the  pious  patriarch  ? 

There  is  a  farther  objeftion  againft 
Dr.  Hyde's  account  of  the  Perfian  reli- 
gion, viz.  it's  being  contradifted  by  the 
tcftimony  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wrri™ 

'  Connexion,  v.  i.  p,  329,  330.  8vo. 
*  Hyde,  ch.  2.  p.  28. 

ters ; 
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tcrs  J  many  of  whom  vifited  Periia  at  the 
very  time  when  that  religion  flouriflied, 
and  who  had  certainly  the  beft  opportu- 
nities of  information.  This  was  the 
cafe  as  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  \vl 
particular.  They  were  withal  inquifi- 
live  and  candid,  and  under  lio  tempta- 
tion to  give  a  falfe  account  of  the  Perfian 
objefls  of  worfhip.  Befides,  as  after  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  there  was  a  greater  in- 
tercQurfe  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
fians  than  there  had  been  before",  they 
could  not  have  delivered  to  their  coun- 
trymen a  falfe  account  of  the  Perfian 
gods  without  being  d^tefted  and  expo- 
fed,  I  muft  add,  that  their  account 
of  them  is  much  more  probable  in  it's 
own  nature,  I  mean  much  more  agreea- 
ble to  what  we  know  with  certainty  con- 
cerning the  other  heathen  nations,  and 
thofe  in  particular  with  which  the  Per- 
fians  were  connected,  than  that  given  by 
Dr.  Hyde  upon  the  authority  of  late 
writers. 

»  Plutarch.  Vit,  Thcmiftocrr,  p.  126. 

E  4  For 
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For  the  feveral  foregoing  reafons,  I 
cannot  but  give  the  preference  on  this 
occafion  to  the  teftimony  of  the  former,  cf- 
pecially  as  it  is  in  a  great  degree  confirmed 
by  the  latter.  The  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters tell  us,  that  the  Perfians  worfhipped 
the  fun "".  And  is  not  this  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  admitted  by  thofe  veiy  authorities 
which  are  cited  by  Dr.  Hyde  to  prove  the 
contrary  ?  It  is  faid'^,  indeed,  that  the  wor- 
Ihip  paid  to  the  fun  in  Perlia  was  pnly  ot 
a  civi/y  not  of  a  religious^  nature.  But  did 
the  common  people  underftand  theprecife, 
difference  between  thefe  two  kinds  of  wor- 
Ihip  ?  Or  would  they  honour  with  prof- 
trations,  falutations,  and  incenfe%  what 
in  their  conception  had  no  power  to  in- 
terpofe  for  their  benefit  ?  The  diftinc- 
lion  between  civil  and  religious  worftiip 
is  probably  made  in  this  cafe,  as  we 
know  it  is  in  others  %  merely  to  avoid 

^  See  Hyde,  c,  4. 

*  And  with  libations  and  facrlfices,  according  to  the 
Greeks.    Hyde,  p.  120.  ed.  1700. 
r  By  the  Indians,  (as  will  be  (hewn  near  the  end  of 

the  2d  ledlion,)  and  by  the  Chinefc, 

the 
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fh/e  cxlium  of  idolatry.     The  remains 
of  the  ancient  Perfians,  In  different  parts 
of  the  eafl,  are  under  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  reprefent  their  worfhlp  as  confif* 
tent  with  the  divine  unity;  becaufe  they 
live  amongft  the  Mohammedans,  whp^ 
tlwugh  indulgent  to  all  other  religions^ 
deteft  and  perfecute  idolaters    and   the 
worfluppers  of  fire*.     I  fee  no  ground  to 
doubt/  but  that  the  ancient  Perfians  (as 
well  as  others)  did  worfliip  this  element, 
and  the  fun  as  its  chief  receptacle;  which 
£e(ns  to  be  intimated  in  the  very  plea- 
ibmie  have  made  for  them,  viz.  that  they 
^rfliip  the  fun  only  as  the  habitation' 
of  the  Deity.     This,  however,  is  no  bet-r- 
tcr  an  excufe  than  what  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers  made  for  that  grofleft  fpecies  of  i- 
<k>latry,  the  paying  religious  honours  to 
brute  animals.     It  is  evident  that,    in 

*  Les  Mahometans^  tolerans  pour  toutes  les  autres 
leligions,  font  intolerans  pour  les  idolatres  et  les  adora- 
tetirs  da  fea ;  et,  ii  quelques  families  de  ces  malheureux 
troQverent  le  moien  de  fe  retirer  dans  i'lnde,  ils  ne 
jpurent  conferver  que  quelques  traditions  imparfaites  au 
fvjet  de  leurs  anciennes  loix.    Jones's  Letter^  p.  46. 

both 
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both  cafes,  alike,  the  worfhip  wouW  ter-« 
nunate  in  its  more  immediate  objects. 

Hence  many  Chiiflians  chofe  to  fofier 
the  moil  extreme  punifhment  rather  than 
join  with  the  Perfians  in  their  adoration 
o^  the  fun\    And  if  others,  after  ha-^ 
ying  embraced  the  Gofpel,  continued  ^  tq^ 
pra£liie  fome  of  thofe  rites,  in  honour 
of  this  celeftial  luminary  ^,  to  which  .they, 
liad  been  long  accuftomed, ;  this  might, 
proceed  from  their  defire  ofv^v^diQg* 
perfecution,   or  from  the  ftr^gti^  aQ4; 
inveteracy  of  their  former,  pr.^dicepj»£ 
Like  caufe.s  producjcd  limilareffefts  ujk 
on  the  firft  Chriitian  converts ;  f0p|^ 
of  whom  were  not  eafily  got  off  from) 
their    fuperftitious     reverence    for    i^i 
dols"";    and   others  obfeirved    the    Ijaw: 
of  Mofesy  either  to  avoid  the  difpleji&irer 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  or  from,  a  per?*; 

^  Saporis  jufTa  Simeon  cum  multis  alils»  quod  folem: 
adorare  recufaflent,    ultimo  fupplicio  adfedi.     Sozom. 
II.  8,  9,   12..   Hyde,  p.  no. 

^  See  Hyde,  p.  109. 

*  I  Coit  viii.  7, 

fuafion 
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fttfi^Qix  of  it's  d:)Hgation.   Here,  in  Bri- 
t^a,  9  learned  antiquary  "^  informs  us» 
that,  after  Chriftianity  took  place, ,  many 
continued  to  worfhip  confecrated  ^ones, 
t|aBir  former  idols.     Nay,  the  fbndneis- 
fgo:  hvman  vi^ims  remadned  for  a  confi-. 
derable  time  amopgft  fome  who  had  em*, 
braced  the  faith  of  Chrift*. 
.  Having  affigned  the  reafons  which  in-- 
duce  me  to  think  that  the  ancient  Per- 
fians,  were  idolaters,  I  proceed  to  exa^ 
mine,  in  the  fccond  place,  whether  they* 
wopftupped  only  the  natural  gods.    He- 
rodotus, in  the  foregoing  extra£l'  from 
him^   has  been  thought  ta  ^fErpti  that 
they  had  no  other  gods  bujt  thefe.    It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  jn- 
^Viire,.  whether,   notwithftanding  what 
is  advanced  by  this  hLftorian,  the  Per- 
iians  mif^ht  not  worfhip  human  fpirits  al- 

*  Borlafe,  Ant.  of  Cornwall,  p.  162. 

*  Fr^cos,  ctii  Chnftum  jam  cplerent,  humanis  ta- 
men  ad  fuum  aevum  hoftiis  ufos.  Procopius,  1,  2.  dc 
Bell.  Goth.  Lipfii  not.  in  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  9. 
Borlafe,  p.  154. 

'  p.  47. 
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fo ;  and  whether  there  be  any  evidence 

that  they  did  worfhip  thenio    I  will  eh-  ^ 

dcavour  to  fhew, 

1.    That  the  Perfians  might  worfhip 

human  Ipirits,  notwithftanding  what  is 

contained  in  the  foregoing  extraft  from 

Herodotus.   It  was  not  the  defign  of  this 

hiftorian  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  re- 

Hgion  of  the  Perfians,    but  principally 

to  point  out  fome  remarkable  paiticu- ' 

lars  in  which  it  differed  from  that  of 

-  •  •  *> 

Greece,  When  he  fpeaks  of  their  rites 
ofworjhip^y  he  fcarce  touches  on  any  but 
the  mofl  fingular  of  them  :  and  fo  far  is 
he  from  enumerating  all  their  godsy  that 
he  has  made  no  mention  of  Arimanius, 
who  was  certainly  worfhipped  by  Xer-' 
xes**.  The  Perfians  therefore  might' 
have  both  many  rites,  and  many  objefts, 
of  worfhip,  which  it  did  not  fall  within 
the  defign  of  Herodotus  to  mention  in 
the  comparative  view  which  he  has  here 
given  of  their  religion, 

t  L.  ^  c.  132. 

^  Plutarch.  Vit.  Themifloc,  p.  126,  A. 

He 
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He  begins  with  taking  notice  of  a  very 
ftriking  difference  between  the  religions 
of  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks  i  the  for- 
mer,  contrary  to  the  principles  and 
pra£tice  of  the  latter,  having  no  ftatues, 
temples,  or  altars,  and  condemning 
thofe  who  had. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  difference^ 
he  fays,  be  apprehended  the  reafon  of  it  to 
be,  that  the  Perfians  did  not  believe,  as 
the  Greeks  did,  that  the  gods  were  of 
human  defcent.  This  he  mentions  only 
as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  with 
fome  degree  of  hefitation ;  knowing,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  the  Germans  ** 
and  others  had  neither  temples  nor  fla- 
tues,  though  they  worfhipped  human 
fpirits.  But  it  is  more  to  our  prefent 
purpofe  to  obferve,  that  the  gods  of 
Greece,  here  fpoken  of,  are  not  the  he- 
roes and  demons  *  of  that  country,  but 

*  Above,  p.  40, 

*  See  above,  p.  5,  note  ^.  Heroes  and  demons  arc 
fometimes  diilingaifhed  from  gods,  even  when  the  latter, 
no  lefs  than  the  former,  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
men. 

men 
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men  t6  whom  the  title  of  gods  belonged 
emifio^tiy  and  by  way  of  diftinftion  j  td 
whom  temples,  as  well  as  ftatues  aiid 
iltars,  were  erefted,  and  who  were  the 
objefts  of  the  higheft  Worfliip.  The 
gods  of  Perfia,  therefore,  here  con-* 
trafted  with  them,  muft  be  the  princi-* 
pal  gods  of  that  country.  Now,  it  was 
a  diftin6tion  that  well  deferved  to  bd 
mentioned,  that  the  chief  objefts  of  wor- 
fliip in  one  country  were  not  believed,  as 
they  were  in  the  other,  to  be  of  the  hu- 
man race:  but  it  will  not  follow  from 
hence,  that  the  Perfians  paid  no  religious 
honours  to  heroes,  to  whom  ther6  is  no 
reference  in  this  place. 

The  hiftorian  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
that  they  facrificed  to  Jupiter  upon  the 
top  of  mountains ;  and  then  enumerates 
their  other  natural  gods.  The  Greeks 
acknowledged  the  .fame  natural  gods  as 
the  Perfians  did ;  that  is,  the  elements 
and  heavenly  bodies.  But,  to  tbefe  a- 
lone^  the  hiftorian  adds,  they  (the  Per- 
fians) facrifice  from  the  beginning.      In 

this 
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this  manner  the  original  words  are  com- 
monly underftood  y  and,  if  this  be  their 
true  fenfe,  they  point  out  a  farther  dif^ 
tinftion  between  the  religion  of  Greece 
and  Perfia.    Many  of  the  heathen  phi- 
lofophers  taught,  that  the  deified  parts 
and  powers  of  nature  were  reprefented 
under  the  form  of  men  and  women*"  5  or 
that  the  latter  were  fymbols  of  the  for- 
mer. According  to  this  account,  the  great 
gods  of  Greece,  to  whom  Herodotus  here 
refers,  were  both  human  perfonages  and 
Symbolical  reprefentations  of  the  natural 
gods.      It  was   under  the  former  view 
however  that  they  were  confidered  by  the 
people,  and  were  the  objefts  of  the  pub- 
lic facrifices"".     The  victims  were  offered 
immediately,  not  to  heaven  or  the  asther, 
for  example,    but    to   Jupiter  |    who,' 
though  often  put  for  heaven  or  the  2^ 
ther,  was  a  diftinft  deity  from  it^     But, 
in  Perfia,  the  public  facrifices,  according 
to  our  hiftorian  *,    were  offered  imme- 

k  See  below,  p.  41 2  et  feq.  diatcly 

*  Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens,  quern  invocant  om« 
lies  Jovem.  Quaii  vero  quifquam  noftrum  iflum,  po- 
tius  quam  Capitolinum,  Jovem  appellet.  Id.  L  3.  c*  4. 

*  Though  I  argue  all  along  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
the  truth  of  his  account  of  the  great  gods  -of  Perfia; 

yet 
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diately  to  Jupiter,  under  the  fiftgfe  5^4 
t)f  his  being  the  ivhole  circumference  bf 
heaven.  Now,,  though  the  Perfians  ftL 
crificed  to  the  natural  gods  ahne ;  that 
is,  under  their  own  proper  chara6tei^s, 
or  excluftvely  of  all  thofe  human  iym^ 
bbls  which  intercepted  the  public  devd- 
tion  of  Greece  5  yet,  befideis  thefe  natu- 
Tal  gods,  they  might  alfo  worfhip  huttiail 
ipirits  J  juft  as  the  Greeks  had  demons 
and  hef'oes,  befides  thofe  great  gdds 
which  Were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  lym- 
bols  of  the^nfttund.  There  were  many  Ju- 
piters  J  andthe  Perfians,  befides  him  whom 
they  called  the  circumferenee  of  heaven  ymight 
have,  one  or  more,  others  whom  they 
i¥or (hipped.  Suppding  this  to  be  the 
^c^  the  hiftorian  would  riot  have  ta- 
Ven  notice  of  it  hire,  becaiife  it  was  a 
ctrcumftance  that  was  not  peculiar  to 

yet  it  could  fcarce  be  built  upon  any  certain  infbniia<^ 
lion  from  the  magi,  who  were  far  from  being  iefs  folici«* 
tons  than  other  pagan  prifefls  to  conceal  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  great  gods.  It  might  be  no  more  than  an 
inference  unjufUy  drawn  from  the  Perfians  not  worfhip- 
ping  them  with  ftatues  and  temples.  Compare  the  cafe 
©f  the  Germails,  (above,  p.  40.)  who,  like  the  Per- 
ftfttts,  were  a  Celtic  nation.  Probably  the  religion  of 
both  was  the  JEune* 

the 
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the  Perfians,  but  common  both  to  them 
and  the  Greeks. 

Butitdefervesto  be  confidered,  whe- 
ther the  common  tranflation  of  the  laft-^ 
cited  paffage  from  Herodotus  does  truly 
exprefs  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  which 
may  very  well  be  rendered,  "  To  thefe 
"  principally'^  they  facrifice  from  the  be- 
"  ginning."  Now,  they  might  cer- 
tainly have  other  gods  befides  thofe  to 
whom  they  principally  facrificed.  Some 
think  that  Herodotus  only  meant  to  fay, 
that  "  the  Perfians  originally  facrificed 

^  T{fTDi0Y  /utty  ^  /Bitfyoi0-i.     The  word  iJLovaq  is  often  ufed 

as  equivalent  to  chief  or  principal.     Examples  may  be 

{bund  in   Horapollinis   Hieroglyph.    1.  i.    d.  12.  and 

De  Pauw's  notes,  p.  295.     Juftin  fays,  L  i.  c.  10.  So-^ 

kn  PeHse  unum  denm  effe  credunt.     But  Freinfhemius 

(in  his  note  on  Q^intus  Curtius,    1.  iii«    c«  3.  p.  75* 

torn.  I.    ed.  Snakenburg)    conjedlures,   that,    by  unum 

dgum,  we  are  Hot  to  underhand  /olum  atque  unicum,  fed 

potius  unum  ex  dits.     According  to  Hefychius,  Mithras, 

OTy  as  he  explains  it,  the  fun,  was  0  ^^atto;  ^io^,  the  fu- 

preme  god  of  the  Perfians,     Herodotus  is  certainly  the 

beftexpofitor  of  himfelf:  now,  he  feems  to  ufejuawc  ^or 

ibief  or  principal^  1.  v.  c.  7.  which  will  be  cited  when 

we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Thracians. 
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*'  to  thefc  gods  alone.*'  According  to 
every  fair  conftruftlon  of  HerodotiiS/ 
the  Perfians  might  worfhip  human  (pi- 
nts ^^ 

II.  I  proceed  to  Ihew,  that  they  did 
worftiip  them.  And,  if  Herodotus  him«* 
fclf  has  furnifhed  evidence  of  this  point, 
it  will  overturn  the  common  cxplicatioa 
of  the  foregoing  extract  from  him^r 

I.  I  (hall  begin  with  obfervingj  that 
the  Perfians  deified  their  kings  in  their 
mortal  ftate  upon  earth.  We  ai^told^ 
by  Herodotus,  that  they  adored^  thdr 
king,  and  attempted  to  compel  fome 
Grecians  to  do  the  fame*^  They  put 
their  kings  upon  the  fame  level  with 
their  gods.  Artabanus,  the  Perfian, 
thus  addrcifes  Themiftocles:  We  have 
many  excellent  laws,  but  none  compara- 
ble  to  that  which  requires  us  to  nioorjbip 
the  king  as  the  image  of  the  God  who  pre^ 
ferves  all  things'^.    And  Cleo  comm^id9 

*  L.  3.  c.  86. 
«  h»y,  c.  136^ 

P  Ti^QffKvmv   c(xoy«  Sttt^  t/a  7*   varret  au^otTOi^     Plot*- 

Vit.  Themift.  p.  125.     See  the  next  note* 

the 
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thecnftom  of  thePerfiaAs  in  deifying  their 
kings,  as  being  both  pious  and  prudent  % 
To  their  images '  adoration  was  demanded^ 
and  alfo  to  their  favourites ;  for  Morde- 
eai  afligns  this  reafon  for  refuting  to  pay 
die  iame  honours  to  Hamaii  which  O'* 
tfaers  did^  That  be  would  mt  v>orfhip  any 
hut  God\  The  euftom  of  deifying  kings 
was  of  great  antiquity,  and  obtained  in 
iEthiopiaS  Italy",  afld  many  other 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Periia. 

Now,  if  the  Perfians  paid  religious 
honours  to  their  kings  in  their  ftate 
of  mortality  upon  earth,  would  they 
not  continue  to  pay  thofe  honours  to 

t  Per&t  quiderii  non  pie  folttm,  fed  etiam  prudenter, 
rp^  fttos  inter  deos  colere.  Cleo^  ap.  Q2,  Curt.  1.  8. 
c.  5.  p.  59$,  ed.  Snak.  Bri/Tonius^  here  cited>  fays : 
QgtB  ia  hanc  ttfqae  difcm  Perfarum  rex  pro  deo  colitur 
a  fiu8«  appeilaturqae  dominus^  qui  cttlum  ac  fulciat 
fyfiimat^Mi^  Which  illuftrates  the  language  of  Artaba- 
nils,  in  note  p» 

'  See  Fhiloilfaf.  Vit.  Apollon.  Tjran.  1.  I.  c.  27- 
f.  35 «  ed.  Olcar. 

*  Apocrypha^  Eftherxiii.  14. 

*  Straboy  1. 17.  p.  1177,  A. 

*  At  Rome,  Horat.  1.2.  ep.  i.  v.  25* 
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them  after  their  fuppofed  advancement 
to  celeftial  power  and  dignity  ?  In  othef 
countries  it  was  cuftomary  for  thofe,  who 
deified  their  kings  while  living,  to  wor- 
fliip  them  after  their  death.  Why  fhould 
it  be  thought  that  Perfia,  fo  remarkably 
diftinguifhed  by  a  veneration  for  her 
monaichs,  was  an  exception  to  this  ge- 
neral rule  ? 

2.  There  are  direft  proofs  of  the  Per^ 
fians  having  mortal  gods.  Herodotus, 
immediately  after  he  had  enumerated 
their  natural  divinities,  adds,  But  they  have 
learnt  from  the  Ajfyriam  and  Arabians  ta 
facrijice  alfo  to  Urania^  or  Venus.  By  this 
goddefs  we  are  not  to  underftand  the 
moon,  as  fome  have  fuppofed """j  becaufe 
diftin6l  mention  had  been  before  made 
of  that  planet-  Strabo*  likewife  diftin-  ' 
guiflies  the  goddefs  Venus  from  the 
moon.  Nor  did  Herodotus  by  Urania 
mean  the  planet  Venus;  becaufe  the  for- 
mer is  diftinguifhed  from  the  natural, 

'^  Letters  concerning  Mythol.  p.  273. 

gods  ' 
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gods  of  the  Perfians,  and  her  worfliip  is 
mentioned  as  an  exertion  to  their  gene- 
ral practice.  Herodotus  probably  refers 
to  the  prefident  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
(^  the  moon.  In  this  view,  theworfhip 
of  Venus,  as  one  of  their  chief  deities, 
was  a  juft  exception  to  their  rule  of  fa-^ 
crificing  to  the  celeftial  luminaries  apart, 
or  by  themfelves;  for  in  this  inftance 
they  paid  diftinft  worfhip  to  the  prefi- 
dent of  a  celeftial  luminary.  That  the 
female  deity,  of  whom  we  are  Ipeaking, 
was  worfhipped  by  the  vulgar  under  a 
human  charadler,  I  fee  no  ground  to 
doubts     Moft  probably  (he  was  the  Sy- 

F  3  rian 

f  There  were  four  Venufes,   according   to  Cicero, 
(Nat.  Deer.  1.  3.  c.  23.)  and  the  philofophers  allego- 
rized their  hiflory ;;  (fee  Apuleius,  Metamorphof.  1.  xi. 
p.  357,  358.)  as  they  did  that  of  other  heathen  deities. 
But  the  language  of  Cotta,  when  expofing  thofe  alio- 
godcal  explications,  plainly  fuppofes,  that  the  public 
9f{nioH  concerning  the  deities,  wllofe  hiflory  was  con- 
verted into  allegory,  was,  that  they  were  deified  mor 
t»l«.  —  Dicamus  igitur,  Balbe,  oportet  contra   illos 
ctiam,  qui  hos  deos,  ex  hominum  genere  in  ccelum  tranf- 
latos,  non  re,  fed  oplnione^  efle   dicunt,  quos  augufte 

omnes 
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rian  Aftarte*,  tP  whom  tli«  pkuUit  Ve* 
nus  was  confecrated^  and  of  whom  thero 
will  be  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter  \  In 
Armenia,  Venus  was  worihippod  under 
the  name  of  ^naitis^y  and  reprefented  by 
an  image  of  human  form'' ;  which  (hews 
what  ideas  were  formed  of  her  in  the 
eaftt    H?re,  then,  is  an  inftance  of  thv 

omnes  faQfleque  y«neramar*  Ap^  Cicerf  Ni^t.  Pcor« 
1.  3.  c.  21.  Amongft  other  deities^  the  four  V^ulfs 
are  fpeciHed,  c.  23.  And  he  concludes  with  ob(erving« 
that  the  notions  entertained  of  thefe  divinities  arole 
from  old  ftories  fpread  in  Greece,  which,  for  tlie  cttdit 
pf  religion,  ought  to  l>e  difcouraged,  but  whidi  tbf 
Stoics  rather  confirmed,  than  refuted,  t>y  their  manneF 
of  explaining  them,  —  Atque  haK  quidem  ejufinodi  ex 
vetere  Graeciae  fama  collicfta  funt :  quibus  intelli- 
gis  refiftendum  efTe,  ne  perturbentur  religiones. 
Veftri  autem  non  modo  haec  non  refelluntj^  veru|netiiii| 
coniirmant;^  interpi^tando  quorfum  quidque  perdBcat* 
Ibid. 

*  Quarta^  (fdl.  Venus,)    ^jna,  fyto^^t  concepts, 
quae  Aflarte  vocatur.    Id.  ib. 

^  Under  the  artidei  Pbauicia^s,  in  the  2d  dlr 
^  Strabo  introduces  the  mention  of  th|s  hSi^  \rf  fiqr«r 
V^Z>  ^vo^^ou  ^f  wf  Tft  wv  Oi^tfy  |i^  «iu  ^l|^  Mm  Af 

^EVtOI  TfiTi/AUXaai.    L.xi.    p«   805. 

«  ClcQiens  Alexandr.  Cohort,  ad  Gentes^  p.  57*  tAf 
]Pp|tcrif  with  the  notes  of  the  learned  editor. 
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woi:0iip  of  a  human  perfonage  in  Periia, 
who  ieems  to  have  been  raifed  to  th? 
lame  rank  with  the  natural  gods, 

Amanus  and  Anandratus  were  de-^ 
mom  of  FerfiaS  of  human  origin',  who 
were  worfhipped  not  only  in  their  own 
€ountjry>  but  alfo  in  Cappadocia,  where 
there  were  many  temples  of  the  Peri- 
fian  gods*.  We  are  told  by  Strabo, 
in  moft  exprefs  terms,  that  the  Per«- 
fians  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  gods  and 
iUufirious  men\  Thefe  teftimonies  are 
confirmed  by,  and  ferve  to  confirm,  the 
deicription  which  Quintus  Curtius  has 
|;iven  of  the  chariot  of  Darius.    It  was 

'  To  r«$  AyaiTi^^y  xfiti  to  tut  ovjJipuiJLUt  Bbuv,  u^ot  tflj^v- 
#i»»TO^  A^nt  urn   Afwt^ATHf    Xl^arutfini  S»t/xo»a;v«     S-trabo, 

l.jd«  p.775^    See  alio  1.  XV.  p.  1065,  1066. 

*  Alexander  ab  Alcxandro,  torn.  2.  p.  446.  after 
ijpcaking  of  Amanus  and  Anandratus,  and  other  hea-^ 
then  gods^  adds>  —  Qui  oxnnes  ex  hominibus  pofl  fu- 
acra  divinitate  donatio  diique  indigites  pofl:  confecra- 
tionem  habid  fant. 

*  UcXXa  ^f  xa»  ruji  Ht^o'iKm  $wv  »e^»*    Stxabo^  p^  I-OOJ. 

See  p.  1066. 

£f74(  ^ivv  Ti)  KM  a9^^u9  TUP  a^iTvvy  a:Mi\h,m^'  Strabo^ 
1.  15.  p.  1066. 

F  4  adorned 
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adorned  with  the  images  of  the  gods 
in  filver  and  gold ;  and  upon  the  axle- 
tree  were  two  images  of  gold,  —  the  one 
reprefenting  Ninus,  the  other  Belus*, 
This  Belus  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nim- 
rod  of  the  Bible,  whom  the  Perfians 
ranked  amongft  the  gods  J  and,  believing 
him  to  be  tranflated  into  the  ftars,  cal- 
led  him  Orion  *"•  We  may  proceed  far- 
ther, and  obferve, 

3 .  That  the  Perfians  worfhipped  the 
gods  of  other  nations  that  were  of  mortal 
origin.  According  to  Herodotus,  when 
Xerxes  arrived  with  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scamander,  be  facrificed  a 
thoufand  o^en  to  the  Hi  an  Minerva^  and  the 

«  Utrumque  currus  latus  deorum  fimulacra  ex  auro 
argentoque  expreiTa  decorabant :  —  Jugum,  ex  quo 
cminebant  duo  aurea  fimulacra  cubitalia^  quorum  al- 
teram Nini,  alterum  Beli,  gerebat  effigiem.  Qj,  Curt. 
1.  3.  c.  3.  p.  77.  ed.  Snaken.—- Freinfliemiusobfervcs, 
Per  Ninum  AfTyriae,  per  Belum  Babyloniae,  imperiumi 
conjundlum  innuebant  currus  Darii  artifices. 

py  hiyaaii  ot  Tli^coth  airo^tu^snct  Ken   ysvo^eyov  sy  Totf  ar^oij 

rn  a^avy,  oyjiyft  KoiTnio-iv  Sl^wva,  Chronicon  Alexandr;<* 
jium,  p.  84, 
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fnagi  poured  out  libations  to  the  heroes^. 
The  fame  Perfian  monarch  fhewed  a  reli- 
^ous  reverence  for  the  temple  of  Atha- 
mas".  Xenophon  teftifies,  that  Cyrus 
implored  the  affiftance  of  the  heroes,  the 
guardians  of  Media;  and  that  he  propi- 
tiated the  gods  and  guardian  heroes  of 
Aflyria',  and  other  countries".  Thele 
fafts  confirm  the  teftimonies  that  have 
been  produced  to  fhew,  that  they  ac- 
knowledged mortal  gods.  They  likewife 
fcrve  to  demonftrate,  that,  when  the 
Perfians  under  Xerxes '  burnt  the  tem- 
ples and  images  of  the  Grecian  gods  and  he- 
roes, this  did  not  proceed  from  a  contempt 
of  thofe  gods  and  heroes,  but  from  their 
difapprobation  of  temples  and  images.  In 

^Mfft  v^umx^iatro.  Herodot.  1. 7.  c.  43. 
*  Keu  TO  Tifuvof  «<r€jSsTo.   Id.  1.  7.   C.  197. 

H^tfflf^  Aaav^ietf  omirro^a^  iVfAevi^ero.     Xenophon,  dc   Inftlt. 

Cjn,  1.  3.  c.  3.  §.  II. 

■  Particularly  of  Media.    Id.  1.8.  c.3.  §.  11. 
f  Herodot.  1.  8.  c.  143. 

confirmation 
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confirmation  of  all  that  has  been  offered, 
we  may  obibre^ 

4«  That)  notwithftaoding  a  cUfiference 
in  ibme  particulars,  there  was  a  general 
agreement  between  the  religion  of  the 
Perfians  and  that  of  the  other  idolatrous 
nations.  This»  exdufive  of  all  teftimo^ 
ny,  is  very  probable  in  itfelf :  for,  the 
Perfians  being  the  fame  people  with  the 
Celtes"",  there  could  fcarcely  be  an  ellen^ 
tial  difference  between  them  with  reipeift 
to  the  leading  piincipks  of  religion. 
They  are  reprefented  by  Herodotus^  jas 
beulg  prone  to  imitate  the  manners  of  fo* 
reigners,  particularly  the  Greeks;  and 
this  difpoiition  was  likely  to  extend  it'$ 
influence  beyond  the  aflairs  of  civil  life, 
and  to  make  them  conformift^  in  reli^on. 
What  is  £>  probable  in  theory  is  confirm- 
ed by  fafts.  The  Perfians,  like  oth^ 
nations,  worihipped  the  natural  god3% 


•  Sec  PelIouticr»s  Hift.  of  the  Celtcs,  v.  i,  p.  19. 
F  L.  I.  c.  135. 
9  See  above>  p.  47* 
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and  livers  in  particular*.  Their  having 
no  covered  temples,  nor  any  images  of  the 
gods,  were  euftoms  that  were  not  pecu« 
liar  to  them,  thon^  they  diftingoifhed 
them  from  the  Greeks ;  and  hardly  was 
any  pra£tice  more  common  than  to  fa* 
crificenpon  the  top&of  momitains. 

In  many  other  refpe6b  we  find  a  re- 
markahle  reiemblance  between  the  tiieo- 
logy  c^  the  Ferfians  and  that  of  other 
mitiiQOS«  As  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  o« 
thet  aneimt  nations,  had  their  theogo- 
meSj  or  accounts  of  the  generation  of  the 

'  It  kaa  be^n  thpaght  mcQ»fiflent  with  tke  care  the 
Perfians  took  to  peferve  the  puiity  of  the  elements, 
(fee  Strabo,  p.  1066.)  that,  ifter  facrvfidng  white  horfes 
to  a  rivej>  tbey  (kould  throw  their  careafes  into  it :  a 
dicvmftaaee  rekted  l^  Herodotus,  1.7.  c.  113.  asd 
which  fome  have  ufed  to  disparage  his  teftimony.  But 
tb((  carGai(e»  of  thefe  horfes  were  perhaps  embalmed : 
which  fime  tlunk  Herodotus  afTerts^  c.  1 14.  Befides^  the 
horfe&  were  cou&crated  to  a  religious  purpofe.  It  was 
unlawful  to  throw  a  carcafe  into  the  fire ;  but  this  did 
not  extend  to  facrifices.  Hyde,  p.  94.  Fire  and  water 
were  the  principal  obje&s  of  their  worfiiip,  according 
toStrabo^  1. 15.  p.  1065, 

gods. 
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gods,  fo  likewife  had  the  Perfians*. 
Now  the  ancient  theogonies,  and  the 
Grecian  in  particular,  mix  with  the 
phyfical  an  hiftorical  relation  of  the  ge^ 
nealogy  of  the  gods,  and  record  the 
births  even  of  thofe  they  ftile  always  exifi^ 
ingy  and  immortaV ;  fuppofing  them  to  bo 
generated  from  pre-exiftent  principles* 
This  ill  agrees  with  the  fuppofition  of  the 
Perfians  worfhipping  one  or  more  godsj 
under  the  charafter  of  underived  and  e-^ 
temal  beings. 

According  to  Herodotus",  when  Fcr-i 
feus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  was 
with  Cepheus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  he 
married  his  daughter,  Andromeda ;  and 
by  her  had  a  fon,  whom  he  named 
Perfeus,  from  whom  the  Perfians  took 
their  name.    Now  is  not  this  agreeable 

•  At  their  facrifices^  one  of  the  magi,  ftanding  up, 
tvasi^ii  ^co^oytay,  theogoniam  accinit.  Herodot.  1.  I. 
c.  132.  Compare  Diogenes  Laertius,  prooem.  fegm.  9, 
where  it  is  faid,  upon  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  that, 
according  to  the  magi,  the  gods  wuere  begotten* 

*  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  106. 
»*  Ia.T*  C.61. 

to 
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to  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
in  other  nations  ? 

As  the  Perfians  worlhipped  the  tutela- 
ry gods  of  other  countries,  fo  they  had 
fuch  deities  of  their  own''  j  agreeably  to 
that  principle,  common  to  all  the  idola- 
trous nations,  that  each  of  them  had  it's 
peculiar  guardian  deity.  And  the  guar- 
dian deities  of  kingdoms  were  fuppofed  to 

^  Xerxes  thus  addrefies  the  Perfians  :    Nt;^  h  hct^ak- 

•v/Mv  fff^vlo/Afiyoi  ToiCi  ^ioitrh  rot  Tlt^ffi^ot  ynit  \i\oy^euri»   He- 

rodot,  1.7.  c.  53.  To  one  or  more  of  thefe  tutelary 
duties  they  fecm  to  have  given  the  name  of  Jupiter  : 
lbr«  befides  the  Jupiter  whom  they  conceived  of  as  the 
^luhoie  circumference  ofhea'uen^  Xenophon  fpeaks  of  ano- 
ther who  was  a  local  deity,  king  and  patron  of  Perfia. 
Ko^  fSvf  Au  pecciXit.  De  Inftitut.  Cyri,  I.-3.  c.  3.  §.ii. 
Au  war^u  t^t.  Id.  ib.  Vide  1.  8.  c.  7.  Probably  for 
him  it  was  that  a  chariot  was  provided,  upon  occafion 
of  Xerxes's  expedition  againft  Greece. .  Herodot.  1.  7. 
c.  40.  The  chariot  was  drawn  by  eight  white  horfes  : 
an  honour  peculiar  to  Jupiter  amongil  the  Romans. 
By  the  Jupiter,  fpoken  of.  by  Xenophon,  fome  fuppofe 
we  are  to  underftand  Belus.  Xerxes  alfo  feems  to  have 
been  called  Jupiter :  for  Themiftocles  told  him,  that  he 
was  direded  by  Jupiter  of  Dodona  to  go  to  a  perfon  of 
the  fame  name  with  the  god,  oiJMfVfM9  n  dsv,  which  he 
afligns  as  the  reafon  of  coming  to  Xerxes ;  though  Plu- 
tarch might  only  mean,  that  each  was  called  t^e  great 
hng.     Plutarch.  Vit.  Themiftoclis,  p.  126.  A, 

be 
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be  the  fpirits  of  thofe  illuftrious  men  by 
whomtheywerefoundedorinlarged^  Thi< 
is  a  full  proof  of  the  Periians  woiihipping 
human  fpirits,  as  the  Greeks  and  other 
nations  did.  At  the  fame  time  it  ac« 
counts  for  Mardonius's  ufing  the  Grecian 
rites  of  worjbip''. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  great  confor- 
mity between  the  theology  of  Perfia  and 
that  of  other  idolatrous  nations,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  Periians  facrificcd 
to  Tbetis  and  the  Nereids ;  and  that  the 
reafon  of  their  facrificing  to  the  fbrmcf 
was  their  learning  from  the  loniansy  that 
ihe  was  taken  away  by  Peleus  out  of  this 
coimtry,  and  that  all  the  coaft  of  Sepias 
is  dedicated  to  her  and  the  reft  of  the 
Nereids  ^.  Many  learned  men  have  fup* 
pofed,  that  Nereos  was  a  prince^  and 
the  Nereids  princefles,  who  had  impro- 
ved navigation ;  and  confequently  that 
they  were  human  perfonages :  whidi  Is 
much  confirmed  by  the  rapture  of  Thetis, 

s 

7  Her6dot.  1.  7«  c.  191. 

one 
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one  of  the  Nereids.  The  worlhip,  there^ 
fore,  paid  to  thefe  deities  by  the  Per-* 
fianS)  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  great 
conformity  between  their  theology  and 
that  of  the  Grecians^  but  is  alfo  a  new 
inftance,  fumilhed  by  Herodotus  him- 
felf,  of  the  Perfians  facrificing  to  hu- 
man fpirits. 

Too  nearly  did  the  Perfians  conform 
to  the  other  idolatrous  nations  in  the 
moft  barbarous  a6ls  of  worfhip.  Du« 
ring  a  tempeft  the  magi  offered  up  hu- 
man vi6tims%  as  well  as  endeavoured  to 
charm  the  winds  by  magical  enchant^ 
ments«  We  are  told,  by  Plutarch,  that 
Ameftris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  buried 
twelve  people  alive  to  Pluto  on  her  own 

*  Herodot*  t.  7.  c.  191.  I  have  followed  WefTeling's 
tranflation  of  the  original  words,  i rro/w»  rt  wottvmq»  Tht 
phmfe  docs  not  neceflarily  import  the  ipecies  of  the  fa^ 
crifioe  (poken  of;  iMt  it  is  applied  to  haman  vidims  by 
Herodotasj  1.  a.  e*  119.  and  is  fo  nnderftood  here  by 
tl.  Stephens,  tom^  III.  p.  1401.  as  well  as  by  Weile- 
Ung.  See  the  note  of  the  latter  on  Heiodot.  1.  2. 
c«  1 19.  Every  one  will  recollect  that  line  of  Virgil, 
JBak.U.  116. 

Saitgnine  phtcafti  Tentos,  Ct  vligine  caefa* 

account* 
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account*.  And  from  Herodotus  we  leartt^ 
that  fhe  caufed  fourteen  children  of  the 
beft  families  in  Perfia  to  be  interred  alivey 
as  a  gratification  to  the  god  faid  to  be 
beneath  the  earth  ^.  The  fame  hiftorian 
informs  us,  that,  when  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes came  to  a  place  called  the  Nine  Ways^ 
the  magi  took  nine  of  thefons  and  daugh-> 
ters  of  the  inhabitants,  and  buried  them 
alive,  as  the  manner  of  the  Perfans  is  ^.  It 
has  been  fuggefted,  but  without  any 
good  rcafon,  that  Plutarch  and  Herodo- 
tus have  reproached  them  unjuftly  with 
offering  human  facrifices.  But  fuch  fa- 
orifices  were  common  amongft  the  an- 
cients, and  fixed  no  peculiar  fligma  oh 
the  Perfians '.     As  to  the  cuftom  of  h\x^ 

rying 

^  De  Sttperftit*  p.  171,  D.     Af/.-nTii<i  h,  v  af«§|«  ywrw, 

his  Ifis  &  Ofir.  p.  369,  E.  he  fays,  the  Perfians  invo- 
ked Pluto.  ■ 

^  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  114.      Comp.  1.  3.  c.  35. 

«  In  confirmation  of  the  authorities  produced  abovo> 
to  fhew  that  the  Perfians  were  chargeable  with  offering 
human  facrifices,  I  would  obfervc,  that,  when  the  Gre- 
cians 
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lying  human  viftims  alive,  it  obtained 
amongft  the  Romans  ^  The  fa£ls,  there* 
fore,  laft  ftated,  hke  marly  mentioned 
before,  concerning  the  Perfiahs,  are  di-^ 
reft  proofsj  not  only  of  a  general  cor- 
refpondence  between  their  religion  and 
that  of  other  nations,  but  alfo  of  their 
worfhipping  dead  men  :  for  amongft  this 
number  Plutp '  muft  be  reckoned  • 

The  fame  conclufion  may  be  drawn 
from  their  necromancy^  or  divination 
by  confulting  the  dead.  This  fuperfti- 
tion^  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  it's 

dans  adopted  the  Worfhip  of  Mithras,  they  offered 
him  human  vidims.  Photius,  in  Vita  Athanafii,  p.  1446* 
Hyde,  p.  iia. 

*  Liv.  1.  II.  c,  ^j. 

•  See  Letters  to  Worthington,  p.  37,  42. 

'  Quod  genus  divinationis  Varro  a  Perils  dicit  alla- 
tum,  quo  et  ipfum  Numam,  et  poftea  Pythagoram  phi* 
lofophum^  ufum  fuiife  commemorant  :  ubi  adhibito 
ianguine  etiam  inferos  perhibet  (cifcitari ;  et  rsxt^ojucav- 
7i»a»  Graece  dicit  vocari :  quae,,  five  hydromantia,  five 
necromantia^  dicatur,  id  ipfum  eft,  ubi  videntur  ^lor- 
tuidivinare.  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei,  1.  7,  c*  35.  How  ill 
does  the  account  given  of  Zoroafter,  by  the  modern 
writers  cited  by  Dr.  Hyde,  agree  with  this  very  ancient 
tedimony  of  the  learned  Varro ! 
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rife  in  Perfia',  was  very  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  the  heathen  nations  s  and  it  was 
a  Ipecies  of  idolatry  which  had  for  it's 
objeft  the  fpirits  of  departed  men.  Not 
to  defcend  into  more  particulars,  Aga-^ 
thias  quotes  very  ancient  hiftorians,  (Bc- 
rofus  the  Babylonian,  Athenocles,  and 
Symmachus,)  as  affirming,  that  the  Per- 
fians  worlhippedof  old  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  all  the  other  celebrated  gods  of  Greece*', 
but  under  different  names. 

It  is  time  to  clofe  this  article,  which 
has  been  drawn  out  to  fo  great  a  lengtb» 
on  account  of  it's  Angular  importance, 
and  the  very  diflFerent  view  generally 
given  of  it  by  learned  men.  From 
all  that  has  been  offered,  it  appears^, 
that,  if  we  clear  the  Perfians  from  the 
charge  of  idolatry  upon  the  evidence 
produced  by  Dr.  Hyde,   we  adopt  an 

s  Magic,  according  to  Pliny»  (1«  30,  c.  1.)    was  the 
invention  of  Zoroafter. 

^  To  fay  70^   VdiXAioyy  At«  ri  XM  K^yo»»  «ai  *iniH^  lir 

aTftiTCK  T»c  ireL^  EAPUi^i  ^^vX\»^i»(  iTifUBH  d«a(.    Agathisfiyr 

1.  2.  p.  58.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1594. 

hypothefis 
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liyjJ6thefis  very  improbable  in  itfelf,  and 
ill  fupported.  At  the  fame  time  we  ton- 
tradi£t  the  teftimony  of  numerous  unex- 
ceptionable witnefTes  to  the  fa6ts  here 
flated  5  the  truth  of  which  might  even 
have  been  prefumed  from  their  own  in- 
ternal credibility,  confidering  the  difpo-^ 
iition  and  fituationof  the  Perfians.  —  It 
farther  appears,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  pointed  out 
by  Herodotus,  is  not  fo  confiderable  as 
has  been  fbppofed  5  and  very  probably 
did  not  fubiift  for  any  great  length  of  time 
after  the  age  of  that  hiftorian**     This 
difference  was  perfeftly  confiftent  with  a 
general  agreement  in  other  refpefts,  and 
particularly  with  the  deification  of  hu- 
man fpiiits.   Indeed,  the  ancient  Perfians 
are  one  of  the  laft  nations  which  can  be 
fufpcfted  of  not  worfhipping  the  fpirits 

*  We  learn  from  Strabo,  p*  1065,  that  in  Cappado- 
cia,  where  there  was  a  great  number  of  the  magi,  there 
were  alio  many  temples  of  the  Perfian  gods,  and  ^Jiatue 
bf  Omanus,  p.  1666,  a  Perfian  demon,  p.  779.  Sec 
above,  p*  71.  note  *. 
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of  illuftrious  men,  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
generally  allowed,  that  they  afferted  the 
exiftence  of  divine  genii,  who  afTumed 
for  a  time  the  human  nature. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  are  not 
offered  as  a  vindication  of  any  thing  I 
had  formerly  advanced  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
heathen  gods,  but  are  the  refult  of  an 
unbiaffed  inquiry.  Whether  they  are juft, 
others  are  more  able  to  determine* 

VII.  Concerning  the  Arabians ^  Mr, 
Fell*"  (copying  Dr.  Bladcwell*)  fays, 
that  *'  they  acknowledged  no  other  gods 
*'  befides  the  fun  and  moon.**  In 
proof  of  this  affertion  we  are  referred  to 
Herodotus.  But  the  text  of  this  hiftorian 
ought  to  have  been  given  the  reader,  and 
not  merely  the  comment  upon  it.  His 
words  are"",  T'hey  acknowlege  no  other  gods 
than  Dionyfus  (or  Bacchus)  and  Urania: 

*  p.  8. 

'  Mythol.  p.  273. 

^  AiMvaon  ^fi  $£o»  f/tAiro»  xa(  Tify  Ov^av^)}y  yiyionay  turn*  '— 
O-jyo^^ao'i  h  rot  fciv  Aiovt/aoyi  Ov^otaiAt'  Ti}y  ^s  Ov^nnu 
A^k^^AT.    Herodot.  L  3.  c*  8. 

—  ''  they 
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—  **  they  call  the  former  Urotalty  and 
''  the  latter  Alilatr 

Had  Mr.  Fell,  inftead  of  tranfcri- 
bing  a  modem  author,  confulted  Hero- 
dotus, he  would  have  found  that  this 
hiftorian  could  not,  by  Bacchus,  under- 
ftand  the  fun,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  of  it  as 
no  improbable  conjefture  of  the  Arabi- 
ans, that  the  cinnamon  grew  in  the 
countries  in  which  Bacchus  was  educa^ 
ted^.  From'  other  writers  we  have  cer- 
tain information,  that  Bacchus  was  an 
illuftrious  conqueror".  Strabo'  in  par- 
ticular informs  us,  that  Alexander, 
finding  the  Arabians  had  only  two  gods, 
(viz.  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,)  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  be  worfhipped  as  a  thirds 

■  Id.  c.  III.  Plutarch  ipeaks  of  the  ««r/^/  ofBac- 
dms.    Yit.  Camilli,  p.  131.  C. 

^  Sir  I£uic  Newton  (Chronol.  p.  98,  99.)  takes  Se- 
fac  to  be  the  Bacchus  of  the  Arabians^  and  their  Coe- 
Ins^  Q^  Uranus,  or  Jupiter  Uranii;s,  to  be  the  fame 
king  of  Egypt  with  his  father  Hammon,  according  to 
Lacan: 

Qnamvis  iEthiopum  populis,  Arabumque  beatls 
Centibus,  atque  Indis,  unus  iit  Jupiter  Amnion. 

f  Lib,  16,  p.  1076. 
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provided  he  conquered,  and  reftored 
their  former  liberty.  Arriah '  confirmt 
the  teftimony  of  Straboj  telling  us, 
that  the  Arabians  worfhipped  only  Unu 
nus  and  Dionyfus ' ;  and  afiigning  the 
reafon  of  their  worlhipping  the  latter, 
viz.  the  fame  of  leading  an  army  into  Indid\ 
in  which  refpedl,  he  adds,  Alexander 
did  not  think  himfelf  inferior  to  him, 
and  therefore  pleaded  he  had  an  equal 
right  to  their  worfhip.  As  to  the  Urania 
or  Alilat  of  the  Arabs,  whom  Herodo* 
tus  joins  with  Bacchus,  iince  the  latter 
has  b^cn  proved  to  be  a  human  perfo-ir 
nage,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that 
fuch  ^Ifo  the  former  was.  She  is 
probably  the  fame  with  the  Alitta'  fpo^ 
ken  of  aboye^  ?ind  confequently  no 
Other  than  the  Syrian  Aftarte ;  of 
whoin   fa|th<?r  jnention  will  bje  made 

9  De  Expedit.  Alexand.  p,  300..  ed.  Gronovii. 
^  Comp.  p.  85.  note  ®. 

in 
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ih  the  fequel.  Amongft  the  gods  of 
this  people,  TertuUian  '  reckons  Dy- 
&res*;  Suidas,  Mars,  (which  figni- 
fies  the  valiant^  i)  and  Porphyry*,  Du- 
matius,  to  whom  they  annually  offered 
ahumanviaim. 

If  you  choofe  to  fet  afide  the  authority 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  rely  rather  on  the 
oriehtai  writers;  one  well  acquainted 
with  them  has  given  us  the  names  of  fome 
of  their  antediluvian  idols,  or  what 
were  faid  to  be  fuch,  which  the  Arabs 
acknowleged  as  gods,  having  been  men 
of  great  piety  and  merit  in  their,  times  *• 
And,  though  the  idols  were  not  fuppofed 
to  he  Jui  juris,  (or  gods  in  their  own  na- 
tural right,  but  only  companions  of  God, ) 
yet  they  offered  facrifices  and  other  obla- 
tions to '  them  as  well  as  to  God,  who 

*  Apol,  c«4, 

y  Sir  IC  Newton's  ChronoL  p.  98*     See  above  con 
cerning  Mars,  p*  27,  35. 

'  De  AbHinent.  h  2.  §.  56. 

'  Sale's  Koran^  preliminary  Difc,  p»  19*  qto. 
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was  often  put  off  with  the  leaft  portion*. 
Somewhat  of  this  kind  we  obferve  in  po* 
pifh  countries.  The  rofary  afcribed  td 
the  Virgin  Mary  confifts  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Ave-Marias^  and  only,  fifteen 
Pater-nojiers. 

Should  it  be  here  objedled,  that  the 
only  gods  of  the  Arabs  taken  notice  of  in 
the  book  of  Job'  are  the  fun  and  moon, 
and  therefore  that  thefe  were  the  Ibie  ob- 
jefts  of  idolatrous  worfhip  in  the  age  in 
which  that  book  was  written;  I  anfwer, 
that,  even  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe 
in  the  land  of  Uz,  where  Job  lived,  it 
will  not  follow  from  hence  that  it  was 
the  fame  every  where  elfe.  /Nay,  had  this 
been  the  cafe  univerfally  in  the  age  here 
fpoken  of,  yet  it  might  be  quite  other- 
wife  in  fucceeding  ages.  According  to  a 
late  writer^  the  defcription  of  idolatry 
in  the  book  of  Job  is  of  greater  antiquity 
than  that  given  by  Mpfes.  But  the  quefn 

m 

''  Id.  p.  16. 
«Ch,3i,  ?6, 
C  Fell,  p.  36, 

tion 
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tion  a^tafed  in  the  DifTertation  concer- 
ned only  the  gods  of  the  Heathens ;  that 
i«,  the  nations  contradiftinguifhed  from 
the  Ifraelites;  a  diftin6lion  thst  could 
not  take  place  before  the  time  of  Mofes, 
when  the  Ifraelites  were  firft  formed  in- 
to a  nation.     The  queftion  had  no  rela- 
tion to  any  times,  or  countries,  but  thole 
in  which  fome  demons  were  acknowledged 
as  a  diflin6t:  order  of  deities  from  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But,  after  all,  the  lan- 
guage of  Job  neither  alTerts,  nor  implies, 
that  there  were  no  other  objefts  of  ido- 
latrous worfliip  in  his  age  or  in  his  coun- 
try befides  the  fun  and  moon.  When  he 
was  alTerting  his  own  freedom  from  ido- 
latry, he  naturally  obferved  that  he  was 
not  chargeable  even  with  the  moft  fpe- 
rious  and  alluriiig  kind  of  it ;  that  nei- 
ther tbe  fun  when  it  Jhinedy  nor  the  moon 
fwalking  in  brigbtnefsy  had  tempted  him  to 
pay  them  any  religious  honours.      So 
that  the  occafion  led  him  to  fpecify  the 
fjm  and  moon  rather  than  any  other  ob- 
jects of   idplatrous    worfhipj    though 

there 
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there  might  be  in  the  land  of  Uz>  eren 
at  the  early  period  when  he  is  fuppo&d 
to  have  lived,  many  fuch»  both  other 
celeftial  luminaries  and  human  ipirits. 
And  it  is  with  pecuhar  impropriety  that 
the  language  of  Job  is  urged  to  overturn 
the  teftimonies  to  the  worfhip  of  dead 
men  and  women  ki  other  countries  add 
in  later  times. 

Vm.  Mr.  Fell  •  tells  us,  that  "  the 
**  inhabitants  of  Meroe  in  Ethiopia 
"  worfhipped  no  other  gods  than  Jupi-^ 
**  ter  and  Bacchus ;  that  is,  the  hea- 
•*  vens  and  the  fun."  This  writer  fhould 
have  faid,  ^^  In  this  manner  is  Herodo- 
••  tus  explained  by  Dr.  Blackwell 
What  the  hiftorian  really  fays  is,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  worfhipped  no 
other  gods  than  Jupiter  and  Bacchus, 
and  had  an  oracle  of  Jupiter ' :  a  plain 
proof  that  Jupiter  here  denotes  a  human 

.     *  p.  8. 

^  Mythol.  p.  274, 

•mtov  Aio(  xftTspsxfi*    Herodot.  1. 2.  c.  29. 

fpirit. 
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ipirit.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  New^ 
ton  \  thefe  two  gods  were  Jupiter  Am- 
nion and  Ofiris,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Egypt.  We  are  informed  by 
Strabo,  that  the  Mtbiopians  had  both  an 
immortal^  and  a  mortal^  god  ^  $  that  they 
commonly  deified  their  benefadors  and 
peribns  of  royal  birth  ^ ;  that  they  re- 
garded their  kings  as  tbe  common  faviours 
and prefervers  ofall^i  and  even  worfhip- 
pal  them  as  gods  while  living ".  The 
inhabitants  of  M eroe  in  paiticular  wor- 


^  Chronol.  p>  213. 

*  9ioi>   h  90fAtfycrh    rov  fAU  aSairatTo*       ■    ■  rot  h  SinjTOf. 

Stnbo,  !•  17.  p.  iiyj,  1178. 

^  p.  1 178.    X2(  f  i7n7Fo?\u  rui   ivi^iretq   xm  fiaeriXitan 

oixtf^c  TO  «rXfof.  P.  1177.  —This  is  confirmed  by  the 
teilunony  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  fays,  (1.  3.  p.  177. 
ed.  Wcffeling.)  that,  as  foon  as  the  king  was  chofen^p 
the  people  worfhipped  him  as  a  god  :  Ev^q  h  %eu  tr^o'- 
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G\v^^t6,  Hercules y  Patty  and  Ijisy  witban^ 
other  foreign  deity"". 

Here  the  reader  may  paufe  a  moment, 
and  review  the  ground  he  has  been  tread- 
ing. The  heathen  gods  were  of  two 
forts  5  the  conftituent  parts  and  princi-- 
pies  of  the  world,  and  demons.  The 
Heathens  afferted  the  exiftence  of  de- 
mons of  a  celeftial  origin ;  but  the  Dif- 
fertation  undertook  to  prove,  that  fuch 
demons,  as  were  the  more  immediate 
objedls  of  the  eftabliftied  worfhip  in  cer- 
tain nations,  were  natives  of  the  earth. 
We  have  feen  *  what  induftry  a  late  wri- 
ter exerted  to  difguife  this  propofition ; 
let  us  now  confider,  whether  he  attacks 
it  with  judgement  and  fuccefs,  or  even 
took  his  aim  aright.  The  propofition 
was  explained  concerning  the /(?/^^^ na- 
tions of  the  world ;   but  the  gentleman 

'^  Oi  ^  fir  Me^oi},  %a,\  H^AxAeay  xai  Tiof,w,y  xat  lo^v,  a^* 
0orrai,  w^^  a»kU  r^n  Bafiet^hti^*  Strabo>  L  IJ*  p^  II^S. 
This  foreign  god  could  not  be  either  an  elementary  or 
iidereal  deity,  any  more  than  Hercules,  or  Pah,  or 
Ms. 

*>  P.  1 1-17, 
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draws  his  objeftions  from  the  fuppofed 
cafe  of  Barbarians^  and  the  greateft  fa- 
vages.  The  propofition  refpefted  only 
thofe  nations  in  which,  l)efides  the  na- 
tural gods,  demons  alfo,  of  one  kind  or 
other^  were  worftiipped  ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman Undertakes  to  confute  it  by  the 
cafe  of  thofe  people  who,  according  to 
his  account  of  them,  had  no  demons  at 
all.  Had  his  fafts  been  true,  they 
would  have  been  foreign  from  the  point. 
But  the  fa6ls  which  he  alleges  are  not 
true.  There  is  pofitive  evidence,  that, 
out  of  the  eight  fore-mentioned  nations, 
which  he  affirms  acknowledged  only  the 
natural  gods,  feven  *  worfhipped  human 
fpirits.  Nay,  fome  of  them  had  no  o- 
other  deities  but  thefc  ^  He  not  only 
adopts  Dr.  Blackweirs  peculiar  interpre- 
tations without  acknowledging  his  ob- 
ligation, but  copies  his  miftakes ;  which 
is  a  fure  proof  that  he  took  every  thing 
upon  truft,  and  had  himfelf  no  know- 

*  The  caie  of  the  MafTagetes  alone  is  doubtful.  P.  28. 
P  P.  32,   . 
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ledge  of  his  fubjeft.  When  Mr.  Fell  de- 
ferts  his  guide,  he  is  far  from  appearing 
to  greater  advantage :  for  then,  inftead 
of  mifinterpreting  ancient  authors,  we 
find  him  boldly  affirming  fafts  that  are 
falfe,  without  producing  any  teftimony 
to  fupport  them,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Goths  5  or  appealing  to  the  teftimony  of 
writers  who  contradift  their  truth,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Getes.  Such  is  this 
gentleman's  manner  of  writing !  It  does 
equal  credit  to  his  candour,  his  judge- 
ment, and  his  learning. 


SECT.     II. 

Shewing  y  from  the  teftimony  of  the  Heathens  j 
that  many  other  barbarous  nations^  be^ 
fdes  thofe  fpecified  in  the  preceding  fee-- 
tionj  paid  divine  honours  to  deceafed  men* 


'Tp  HOUGH,  to  avoid  being  tedious, 

I  fhall  purpofely  omit  many  in- 

ftances  of  the  worjfhip  of  human  fpirits 
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in  fbme  of  the  barbarous  nations  paffed 
over  by.  a  late  writer,  yet  the  proofs  of 
it  in  others,  that  will  be  here  produced, 
added  to  thofe  recited  in  the  preceding 
.  ieftion,  will  be  fufficient  to  fliew  how 
generally  it  prevailed  in  the  continents  of 
Africa,  Europe,  and  Afia. 

I.  I  fhall  begin  with  the  mention  of 
feveral  barbarous  nations  in  Africa^  m 
which  kings  and  heroes  were  ranked  a- 
mongft  the  gods. 

Under  the  term,  /Ethiopia^  the  an- 
cients comprehended  a  large  part  of 
Middle  Africa,  with  as  much  of  the 
fouthem  part  of  Africa  as  was  then 
known.  In  this  extenfive  country,  and 
particularly  at  Meroe,  the  metropolis  of 
it,  the  inhabitants  deified  their  princes 
and  benefaftors  \  as  was  fhewn  above''. 

There  is  a  pafTage  in  Herodotus,  (o- 
verlooked  by  Dr.  Blackwell,  and  confe- 
quently  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Fell,  though 
more  to  his  purpofe  than  any  other, )  in 
which  this  hiftorian,  when  fpeaking  of 

^   P.  90>   91.   Q2. 

iome 
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Ibme  of  the  Libyan  nomades,  fays,  they 
facrijice  to  no  other  gods  than  the  fun  and 
moon  \  He  adds,  to  tbefe  all  the  Libyans 
facrijice.  It  is  here  taken  notice  of,  as  a 
very  Angular  circumftance,*  that  fome  of 
the  tribes  of  Libya  worfhipped  the  fun 
and  moon  alone ;  which  (hews  that  the 
prafUce  of  the  other  tribes  was  different. 
According  to  the  fame  author,  the  i/- 
byans  always  worfhipped  Neptune  *,  who 
was  the  fon  of  Pontus  \  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  originally  of  Phenicia,  and 
to  have  fettled  afterwards  upon  the  fea- 
coafls  of  Libya.  Many  writers  confirm 
the  opinion  of  his  being  a  human  per- 
fonage  \  Pfaphon  was  deified  by  the  Li- 
byans, for  teaching  birds  to  fing  thefe 
words,  The  great  god  Pfaphon^.  Thofe 
Libyans,  who  dwelt  about  the  lake  Tri- 

»  Herodot.  1. 4.  c,  i88* 

•  L.  2.  c.  50. 

<  Sanchoniathoii^  ap.  Eufeb.  Pra^p.  Ev.  I.  i.  p.  3S4 

«  Diodor.  Sic.  1,  5.  p.  386.  ed,  Wcflelitig.    Laftanr. 
Div.  Inft.  1.  I.  c.  io« 

w  Maxim.  Tyr.  Differt.  19. 

tonis. 
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tofiis^  facrificed  to  Triton  as  weU  as  Nep« 
tiine>  and  principally  to  Minerva "". 

The  Aupiites  had  no  other  gods  but 
die  manes^  according  to  Pomponius 
Mela  %  whofe  teflimoAy  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  "•  The  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  wor- 
ihipped  their  king  Battus>  the  founder 
of  their  kingdom  *.  In  Africa  Propria^ 
which  lay  between  Cyrenaica  and  Mau- 
ritania^  Mopfus^  king  of  the  Argives^ 
was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
gods  \    The  Syrian  Elifla,  the  founder 

*  HerodoU  1.  4.  c*  i88.  Concerning  Minerva,  fee 
Eaieb.  Pnep.  Sv.  p.  38. 

y  Aagilae  manes  tantam  deos  putant ;  per  eos  deje- 
fant ;  eos  nt  oracala  confulunt ;  precatique  quae  Volunt^ 
ttbi  tomulis  incubaere,  pro  refponfis  ferunt  ibmnia* 
Poinp.M.  1. 1.  c.  8. 

*  Avgilae  inferos  tantum  colunt.  Pliny,  1.  5.  c.  8. 
Compare  what  Herodotus  fays  of  the  Nafamones,  1.  4, 
c.  172.  and  Tertullian,  de  Anima,  c.  5^7. 

*  Herodot»  L4»  c.  161. 

^  Quippe  tantum  eos  deos  appellant,  qui,  ex  eodem 
numero  jufte  ac  prudenter  vitae  curriculo  gubernato,  pro 
nnmine  poftea  ab  hominibus  proditi,  fanis  et  ccremo- 
niis  vnlgo  advertuntnr :  ut  in  Boeotia  Amphiarans,  in 
Africa  Mopfus,  in  ^gypto  Ofiris,  alius  aliubi  gentium^ 
^fcolapids  vhique,  Apuleios,  de  Deo  Socrat.  p.  689, 
690.  torn.  2.  ed.  Delph. 

H  of 
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cf  Carthage  J  was  worfliipped  in  diat 
city,  as  long  as  it  remdmed  unoonquer^ 
6d^  In  the  fame  city  a  temple  was  e- 
reded  to  iBfculapiiis  ^  The  Caurtha|^«^ 
nians  alfo  facrificed  to  Amilon:  '•  We 
are  here  more  direftiy  examining  thetdl^ 
timony  of  the  Heathens  th^nfelves  anOfi^ 
ceming  their  own  gods ;  49thttwlfe  I 
might  t^e  notice,  that  Chriftian  writert 
inform  us,  that  tiie  Mmritaniam  WMV 
fliipped  their  kings  ^ 

The  Atlantiansy  a  peopk  who  vnAa^ 
bited  the  weftera  parts  of  Africa,  hoiiSt* 
ed  that  their  country  was  the  birth-- 
place of  the  gods  ^  Their  firfl  king, 
Uranus,   or  Ccelus,   whoie  name  was 

*  Qnamditt  Carthago  invidla  fuit,  pro  deft  cnlta  eft. 
Joftin.  1.  iS.  C.6. 

^  Strabo^  1. 17,  p.  1189. 

*  Herodot.  1.  7.  c.  167. 

'  Unicuiqae  etiam  provinciae  et  dvltati  fans  deus  eft ; 
ttt  Sytiae  Aftarte^  ut  Arabia  Difarcf,  ut  Norida  Bek- 
nusf  ut  Africz  Cseleftis,  ut  Mauritania^  xeguli  fui. 
TertuU.  Apol.  c.  24*  *->  Hac  fi:ilicet  ratkme  coaiecsa- 
verunt  et  Mauri  reges  fuos.    LaAant.  1. 1.  €•  15* 

i  Diodor^  Sic.  1. 3.  p.  224*  ^ 
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g^ven  to  heaven,  received  di^ne  honours 
after  his  death  ^;  and  fo  alfo  did  his 
vrifc  Tits^  and  (he  was  called  Gee^  or 
the  earth  ^.  Their  daughter,  Bafilea, 
married  Hyperion,  her  brother,  and  by 
&im  had  two  children,  Helion  and  Se- 
lene :  names  that  from  them  were  given 
to  the  fun  and  moon,  and  under  which 
they  received  the  honours  of  thofe  ce- 
kftial  luminaries*.  Bafilea  was  wor- 
(hipped  under  the  title  of  the  great  mo- 
tiier  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  the 
care  (he  torfc  of  the  education  of  her 
brothers  and  (ifters,  the  titans  ;  one  of 
whom,  Atlas,  was  worfhipped  in  the 
flar  that  bears  his  name  $  and  another, 
Satum,  was  the  father  of  the  Jupiter 
who  was  fumamed  Olympian.  They  al- 
low, that  there  was  another  Jupiter,  the 
brother  of  Uranus,  and  king  of  Crete  ". 
To  the  nations  of  Africa  that  wor- 
(hipped  human   fpirits,    already  taken 

"  p.  »»5. 

f  »  P.  22^6. 

I 

^.   P.  229,    230. 
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notice  of,  the  Egyptians  might  be  ad'^ 
ded  :    but  their  cafe  will  more  properly 
fall    under  confideration    in  the  next 
chapter. 

IL  As  to  Europe^  it  will  not  be  im* 
proper  to  begin  with  obferving,  thiat 
this  continent  was  by  fome  called  Cel^ 
tica ;  a  name  which  it  derived  from  the 
Celtes,  the  dependents  of  the  Cimbri^ 
part  of  whom  came  from  Babylon  into 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  Under 
the  term,  Celtes,  were  comprehended 
all  thofe  nations  which  were  fometimes 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Scythians> 
Celto-Scythians,  Getae,  Gallacians,  Gal- 
logrecians,  Celtiberians,  Teutones,  Ger- 
mans, and  Gauls.  They  were  ^read, 
fropi  the  fea-fhores  of  Britain  and  Gaul, 
as  far  eafl  as  the  Palus  Maeotis,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Euxine  fea  5  and  froni 
the  fouthernmoft  parts  of  Spain  to  the  • 
northern  fea,  which  lies  off  Archangel 
in    Ruflia'.     And,    if  we  except  the 

fouthem 

'  See  The  Antiquities  ofCorffwaU,  by  the  very  learned 
and  judicious  Dr.  Borlafe,  book  i.  ch<  4«  P-  I4-  ^^^ 

compare 
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fbuthem  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
ifles  of  the  ^gean  fea,  all  Europe  may 
be  juftly  (aid  to  havp  been  peopled  by 
the  ancient  Cimbri,  or  (as  they  were 
fbon  afterwards  called)  Celtae  "'• 

It  has  been  (hewn  already,  that  dead 
men  wdre  worlhipped  by  many  nations 
of  the  CelteSy  both  in  Afia  and  Europe, 
and  particularly  by  the  Scythians,  the 
Getes,  the  Goths,  and  Germans.  Now, 
it  &ems  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  other  Celtic  nations  worfhipped  the 
&me  gods,  or  at  leaft  did  not  defert  the 
general  principle  of  deifying  their  kings 
and'  heroes,  maintained  by  thofe  from 
whom  they  were  defcended;  efpecially 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Heathens  in 

compare  Pezron's  Antiquities  of  JJations^  book  !•  and 
die  Ancient  Univerfal  HiHory^  v.  6.  ch.  12.  fedt.  i« 
Svot  ed.  1747. 

*  Pesion  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  fevcral  nations  of 
Grec^  ^d  Italy  were  defcendents  of  the  Titans,  whom 
le  takes  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Celtae.  Book  i.  But 
(brie  countries  and  the  iflands  of  the  ^gean  fea  were 
peopled  from  the  Syrian  continent^  according  to  Dn 
fcrlafe. 
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general  were  very  tenacious  of  the  reM- 
gion  of  their  anceflors.  Upon  ini^!ry> 
it  will  appear^  that  the  religion  of'  d! 
thefe  nations  was,  in  that  eflentieyi  point 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  tU 
tablifh,  one  and  the  fame.  '* 

The  Celtes,  under  the  title  of  Ibeti- 
ans  and  Celtiberians,  inhabited  >  the 
country  now  called  Spain''.  The  Aoct- 
tani*,  a  people  of  this  country,  wdr- 
(hipped  an  image  of  Mars,  who  could 
be  no  other  than  the  god  of  the  feme 
name  amongft  the  Germans ',  and  the 
Odhen  of  the  Goths  ^  The  tufitani-* 
ans  alfo  facrificed  to  Mars '.  The  Mer^ 
cury  (or  Teutates)  of  the  Iberians  was 
the  fame  with  him  who  was  wor(hipped 
under  that  name  by  the  Gauls,  who 
will  be  fpoken  of  in  the  fecjuel.    A  tern- 

•    •  Pliny,  1.  3.  c.  I. 

®  Accitani,  Hifpana  gens,  fimulachrum  Martis^  ra- 
diis  ornatum,  maxima  rcligione  celebrant^  Neton  yo-i 
pantes.    Macrob.  Sat.  !.  i,  c.  i^, 

f  Above,  p,  4z. 
^P.3j. 

'  Strabo,  1,  3.  p.  239, 

pie 
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pie  waa  ei^e&ed  at  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  both 
to  tbe  j^gyptian  and  Theban  Hercules, 
bi^  |io  ftatues  \  as  we  learn  from  Phi* 
Jaftratiia  ^  and  Silius  Italicus\  Even 
tbev  god  Pluto  wa$  probably  no  other 
than  the  fon  of  Chrono6  by  Rhea,  fpo« 
kefL^of.  by  -Saxichoniathon  \  It  is  fdd, 
that  Spain  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  prince', 
and  that  the  Cdtes  are  the  remote  de* 
fi:eiidet>t9  of  the  Titans  ^. 

X^  318  prpceed  to  confider  the  objedls 
of  |^di|gpK)U6  worihtp  in  Gaul.  The  in**- 
hal)^aatp  of  this  country  were  Celtes  % 
and  /were  called  by  that  name  in  the  tii^e 

-^  IFhe  Pferfmns  and  Oermans  alfb  are  takA.  to  haTt  had 
M  tatvts  of  tkc  godi. 
.  •  Vk.  ApoL  Tjao*  1.  5,  c.  4,  5. 

*  ■■  ■■        Nulla  effigies^  iimulackr^que  nota  deorum> 
Mtjeftate  locum,  et  facro  implevere  tiinore. 

Siliiu  Italkus,  L  3. 

*  Apud  Sa&b.  Pnq>«  £v,  1.  i,  c.  10.  p«  38.  D. 
See  above^  p,  Si.  M>te*.  * 

•  "  See  Aadent  Unbrerial  Hift.   v.  6.  b.  !•   di.  12. 

P-  50^ 

f  Callimach.  HymHf  in  Delum»  v.  170*  et  feq.  Cal«. 
iiflftich««  galls  the  Celtes  f^¥ywf^  Ttkm»  tb?  late  f  ofte^ 
^ty  of  the  Titans.    See  Pezron^  b.  u.  ch»  i» 

*  Plutarch,  Vit«  Camilli,  p*l3S.  D« 

H  4  of 
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of  Julius  Csefar  \  This  affords  reafon- 
able  ground  to  conclude,  thattbeywor- 
ihipped  human  fpirits  as  the  other  Cel- 
tic nations  did.  As  a  farther  proof  of 
this  point,  we  may  obferve,  that  they 
al(b  clsdmed  to  be  defcended  from  the 
god  Pluto  \  the  Titan  *  prince  juft  now 
fpokcnof. 

Much  has  been  faid  in  praife  of  the 
reli^on  of  the  Druids,  both  in  Gaul 
and  Britain ;  and  attempts  have  ^  been 
made  to  clear  them  from  the  imputation 
not  only  of  human  facrifices,  but  even 
of  polytheifin  and  idolatry,  till  they* 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  But, 
if  we  can  rely  on  the  moft  authentic  re- 
cords of  antiquity,  the  public  religion, 
which  was  pra£tifed  under  ihdrjan^ipn% 

*  Qni  ipibrum  lingua  Celtae,  noffara  Galli,  appellan- 
tor.  Css&T,  deB.G.  init.  •—' Their  country  was  feme* 
times  called  Celtogalatia,  or  Celtogallia. 

^  Gain  omnes  ab  Dite  patre  prognatoe  praedicant, 
Caefar,  B.  G,  1.6.  c.  17, 

*  Anc,  Univ.  Hlft,  v.  6.  p.  '40. 

'  liStw  h  WK  ttuv  i^^vtAvr.  Strabo>  1.  4.  p.  303.  See 
alfe  Diodoms  Siculus,  L  jf.  p.  354.  ed.  Wefleling.  au4 
Csefar^  1.  $•  c.  15. 

was 
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wa$  not  more  commendable  than  that  of 
other  nations.  The  Gauls  were  ex-* 
ceedingly  addicted  to  magic,  divination% 
and  idolatry^  in  their  moft  horrid  forms : 
witnefs  their  auguries  ^  from  the  blood 
and  entrails  of  the  creatures  they  facri- 
ficed  to  falie  gods.  According  both  to 
Diodorus  Siculus*  and  Strabo\  men 
were  facrificed  for  the  purpofe  of  divi^ 
nation,  and  the  omens  were  the  palpi-- 
tation  of  their  Umbs  after  they  were 
{tabbed,  and  the  flowing  of  their  blood. 
This  had  been  their  pra6tice  from  the 
mpft  remote  antiquity  \  They  appeafed 
their  gods  with  human  vi6lims,  bum- 

*  Nado  eft  omnis  GaUomm  admodum  dedita  religi- 
•nibea.  Caefar^  L  6.  c.  15.  —•  Augarandi  ftudio  Galli 
fOBtn  OBteros  callent.    Jaftin.  1.  24*  c.  4. 

'  la  anfpida  pugnae  hofiias  csdunt»  quarum  extis, 
Ac    Joftin.  1.  26.  c.  2*  ' 

f  U  5.  p.  3  J4t 

*  V.I,  p.  303. 

'  TUiXm»  Tifi  *m  vtlK9Xf9W9f  ir«^«r9^0-m  Diodor.  Sic. 
iibi  fapra* 

ing 
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ing  to  cteath  men  »  weU  as  l)eaifl»\ 
We  majr  allow,  that  Cicepo,  to  fervehis 
client,  pot  this  moft  mvidioifs  amftive* 
tion  uponr  the  conduft  of  the  OmAsy 
yet  he  {peaks  of  Adbr  offering  to  the 
gods  human  Yi£tims  in  a  manner  that 
Ihews  the  feft  could  not  be  denifed^ 
The  teflimoily  of  other  writers  is  liable 
to  no  exception*  Caefkr,  in  partictdar, 
had  the  beft  opportrnnticsof  infbrma-- 
tion,  by  his  long  refidence  in  Caul ;  and 
he  has  notonly  affirmed  the  faft  in  quef* 
tion,  but  alfo  explained  Ae  occafions  * 
upon  which  they  offered  human  facri* 

^  Caefar  (1.  6.  c.  15,)  fays  :    Alii  inunani  magnitu- 

dine  imubclurs  ktlwnt^    q«ovttm  contexU  vliuiliba^ 

nMoibra  mis  Homiiubttft  compleiu,  quibus  fuccMby 

circumventi  flanifiui  exaniouu^ur  kiMEunca*  •^  StBllMy 

1.  4*  p.  303.  afiirms>  Boentnuarek  xm  ^^     at&gwyyg  »iAq» 

xuvrat* 

I       -  • 

'  Quis  enim  ignorat  eos  afque  ad  hanc  diem  retinere 

illam  immanem  ac  barbaram  confuetuiKacm  kdminnxii 

immolandorum  ?    Orat.  pro  Fonteio. 

>>  Qui  funt  alFedi  gravioribus  morbis,  quiqae  in  pi^e- 
liis  periculifque  verfantor^  aut  pro  \d£limis  homines  im- 
molant^  aut  fe  immolaturos  vovent,  Csfar,  1. 5/  c.  15. 
Compare  Juftin,  1, 6.  c.  2. 

fices. 


.-? 
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fices.  He  tells  us,  that  criminals  were 
^  mofl:  acceptable  facrifices;  but  at 
the  fame  thne  he  informs  us,  that, 
when  thefe  were  wanting,  the  innocent 
fupplied  their  place "  j  which  is  a  pl^ 
proof  that  they  fufFered  not  as  viflims 
to  the  order  of  fociety,  but  to  the  ven* 
geahce  of  the  gods '.  To  them  thejr 
alfo  facrificed  their  captives  in  war*. 
In  cafes  of  extraordinary  danger,  they 
ffarore  to  avert  the  divine  wrath  by  the 
daughter  even  of  their  wives  ahci  chi!« 
dren '.  The  Romans  were  far  from  be- 
ing free  from  the  charge  of  offering  hu- 

■  Supplida  eorum,  qui  in  furto>  aut  latrocinio,  aut 
^fiqiia  noxsL,  fint  comprehenii,  gratiora  diis  immortali- 
bm  efle  arbitrantar*  Sed^  cam  ejus  generis  copia  de- 
^dtj-  ettam  ad  innocentinm  fupplicia  defcendunt.  Cae- 
/kr>  1.6.  €.15.  -—  Compare  Piodorns  Siculus,  1.5. 
p.  355,  cd.  WeffeHng, 

*  Qood  pro  vita  hominis,  nift  vita  hominis  reddatur^ 
Bon  ^pofk  aEter  deonxm  immortalium  numen  placari  ar- 
tiitrantar,    Caefar,  1.6,  c.  15. 

'  X^nm  h  TDK  mxf^ac^^TOki  uq  u^wq  w^  raq  rw  Bitn 
fi^tf^*    Diodor.  Sic.  I.  5.  p.  355. 

4  Sperantes  deomm  minas  expiari  caede  fnornm  pofle, 
(onjuges  et  iiberos  ft|os  trncidant*    Jnftxn.  1. 26*  c.  2. 


\ 


maif  iacrijEces ;  neverthelers  they  were 
fhocked  at  the  far  greater  excefs  to 
which  this  practice  was  carried  by  the 
Gauls ' ;  amongft  whom  it  in  fome  mea« 
lure  xemainedy  even  after  various  Ro« 
man  edi^s  were  paiTedto  reftrain  and 
abolifh  it  \  This  is  a  plain  proof,  th^t 
this  rite  of  worfhip  had  taken  deep  root 
amongft  the  Gauls  i  and  that  their  re» 
ligion  was  not  coniipted>  but  reformed, 
by  the  Romans.  Now«  if  the  Gaulfr 
Qfiered  human  facrifices,  we  may  from 
hence  infer,  that  thofe  gods  were  war- 

'  Religio  apud  Gallos  dint  immanitatis.      See  die 
^ext  note. 

*  The  fuperftition  of  the  Druids^  which  the  Roman 
citizens  were  forbidden  to  praQife  by  Aaguftus,  Claa-i: 
ditts  attempted  wholly  toabolUh*     Druidarum  relij^- 
onem  apud  Gallos  dirae  immanitatis^  et  tantum  ciyibua 
fub  Auguilo  interdi6lum>  penitus  abolevit.     Siietoiiias, 
Vit.  Claudii  Cq^aris,   c.  Z5.      See  PUny^.l.  30.  c.  i. 
concerning  what  was  done  againft  the  Dr^iids  by  Tibe- 
rius.    Strabo  takes  notice  of  the  Romans  drawing  oflf . 
the  Gauls  both  from  their  cruel  facrifices  and  divina- 
tions.   Dr.  Borlafe  (Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  ^54-^ 
has  ihewxi,  that  their  ibndnefs  for  human  vidims  con- 
tinued even  after  their  con vcriion  to  Chriflianity. 

riors 
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liors  and  heroes  j  as  will  be  Ihewn  ift 
the  fequel. 

Other  proofs  of  this  point  are  hot 
wanting.  I  fay  nothing  of  their  /m- 
pksy  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  Stra- 
bo  J  though  (whether  they  were  edi- 
fices, or,  as  Ibme  fuppofe,  only  tonfe- 
trated  woods  and  groves)  they  were  pro- 
bably the  fepulchres  of  their  gods.  The 
ftatues  and  imag^^  of  their  divinities  af- 
ford more  certain  evidence  that  thofe 
divinities  had  been  men. 

That  feveral  of  them  were  of  human 
extra^,  we  (hall  fee  no  ground  to  doubt, 
if  we  proceed  to  a  diftihft  examination 
of  them.  Such  unqueftionably  was 
Hercules y  whom  the  Gauls  worfhipped 
on  account  of  his  being  the  firft  who 
furmounted  the  difficvdties  of  paffing  the 
Alps-%  which  had  been  deemed  infupc- 

rable. 

*  Immani  magnitudine  fimulachra  '  kabent.    Cxfar^ 
K6.  €.15. 

"    Gens  afpera,  attdax,  bellicofa^    qus  prixna  poft 
Hercttlem,  cai  ea  res  virtatis  admifatii<mem,  ci  ifflinor- 

talitatis 
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rable.  ThtM  Apollo y  or  Belenus,  was  the 
tutelary  god  of  Noricum  ^j  and  bom^  it 
is  probable,  in  AquUeia '  5  from  whence 
his  worfhip  was  brought  into  Gaul. 
Thefe  inftances  of  the  worfhip  of  human 
ipirits  cannot  be  difputed.  Nor  do  I  fee 
any  reafonable  ground  to  doubt  concern^ 
ing  thofe  that  follow.  The  "^upiter^  or 
^tbaranii^  of  the  Gauls,  according  to 
Caefar's  ^  account  of  him,  anfwers  to  the 
Thor  of  the  Goths,  the  prefident  of  the 
air,  and  ruler  of  thunder  *.    Tohimhu- 

tilitatis  Mem,  dedit^  Alpiam  invidla  jaga,  et  fiigore 
atttnAabilia  loca,  tranfcendit.  Jnftin.  L  24.  c  4*  — * 
£ft  locm  Herculets  aris  iacer>  (ays  Petronitts  i$jibita> 
when  fyesl&ng  of  the  place  from  whence  Herc«le9 
croiTed  the  Alps. 

*  Above^  p.  98.  note  ^ 

*  He  is  fpoken  of  as  the  mx*'^*^^  ^^^i  ^^  the  Aqiil* 
lekms^  who  called  him  Belit :  BtAMr  h  x<kXi»0«  tviw t  ^"^^ 
Av^MUiw  fftwM  t^99mr§i*  Herodian.  Hift.  1.  8»./C«9^ 
p.  271.  ed.  Oxon.  1704.  Hence  it  appears,  thatBelis 
could  not  be  the  fun,  as  fome  afErm.  As  to  Apollo, 
iee  above,  p.  27.  note  '. 

f  Jovem  imperium  cceleftlum  tenere.  CmfdX*  L.  & 
c.  16. 

*  Aboye>  p.  36,  ._  .- 

^*       T  , -  •rf**. 

man 
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man  facrifices  *  were  oliered.  The  cha« 
laAergiven  of  Mars^  by  the  fame  iUu^ 
trious  writer  ^  corre^)ond£todiatofthe 
northern  Od]ien\  To  this  martial  hero 
thefirft  invention  of  armour  is  afcribed'; 
and  to  him  captives  in  war  were  iacrifi- 
ced  *.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with 
HeTus^  who  was  appeafed  with  human 
l4£iims^  The  god,  whom  both  the 
Gauls  and  Germans  principally  wor« 
jhipped,  was  Mercury  S  That  the  Her« 
mes  or  Mercury  of  Europe  was  the  fame 
with  the  Thoth  or  Thoyth  of  Egypt, 

•  Below>  note  ^ 

^  Martem  bella  regere.    Caefar,  K  6.  c*  i6. 

•  Above,  p,  35, 

'  Dlodor.  Sk.  1. 5.  c.  235. 

•  Caefiu-,  1.  6.  c.  16, 

'  Et  quibut  anmitis  placatur  fan^uiiie  £xo 
Tentates,  Jiorrenfque  feiis  altaribns  Hefas, 
£t  Taranis  Scytlucie  noa  aiitzor  ant  Dianae. 

Lncan.  1.  u  T4  444. 
La&ntiiis  lays,  (1.  i.  21.)    Galli  Hefiun  atqse  TheO' 
taiea  hnmaao  crsore  placabant. 

•  Ccttcemiiig  the  Gaals^  Carfar  (l*  6.  c.  j6.)  hym, 
Deom  maxime  Mercmium  colunt.  -—  Tacitus  gives  tiae 
fiBie  accouat.of  tbe  Gcrmaas  ;  DMrtua  maxiiDe.Mer- 
M^offl  Golont.    Mor.  Germ.  €.9. 

.     ,  appears 
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appeai^s  from  the  teftimonies  of  Fhilo 
Byblius^  Plato*,  Cicerd\  and  Ser* 
vius**  He  inftruftcd  Gaul  and  Egypt 
iii  arts  and  commerce  ".  From  his  be- 
ing joined  by  the  Germans  with  Mars  \ 
it  feems  as  if  he  was  fometimes  worihip* 
ped  under  a  military  charadter.  Per- 
haps they  afcribed  their  viftories  to  Mer- 
cury when  they  were  gained  by  gemtis 
and  ftratagem,  and  to  Mars  when  they 
prevailed  by  open  valour.    His  militdrjr 

^  Ap.  Eufeb.  Pr£p4  £v.  L  i.  c.  9^  p>  31^ 

<  111  Phaedro^  p.  274,    In  Plulebo,  p.  18.  ed.  Scrrani. 

k  Sec  note  »  below. 

*  In  .ffin*  iv.  577. 

*  Mercurius  dicitur  Argum  interemiflb,  ob  eanfque 
cauGim  in  Egyptum  profagifle,  atque  iBgyptiis  leges  et 
literas  tradidiiTe.  Hunc  j^gyptii  Thoth  appellant. 
Cicero^  de  Nat4  Deor.  1.  3.  c«  22.-—  Hunc  (fdl.  Mer- 
curiam)  onminm  artium  *inventorem  ferunt*  ■ 
Hone  ad  quaeftus  pecunke  mercaturafqae  liabere  vim 
maximam  arbitrantur.  Cxfar,  1.  6.  c.  16.  —  Amobias 
^aks  to  the  fame  porpofe,  1. 4.  p.  170.  —  Teititlliiin 
(de  Coron.  mil.  c.  8.)  fays,  Mercurius  literas  enairavit 
neceffariast  et  commercii  rebus^  et  nofhis  erga  deam 
ftadiis^ 

*  Diverfam  aciem  Marti  et  Mercurio  facravere.    Tt« 
dt.  Annal.  1.13.  c.  57^ 

charadter 
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tharafler  accounts  for  his  being  appeafed 
with  human  blood  "**  He  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  criid  Teutates  ^ 
the  Phenician  Taut  or  Thaut,  His  fe* 
pulchre  was  fliewn  at  Hefmapolis '; 

The  forcmentioned  gods  were  wor- 
flupped  by  the  Gauls,  long  before  their* 
conqueft  by  the  Romans*  After  this 
period,  it  is  well  known,  they  dedicated 
temples,  and  raifed  altars,  to  the  Ro- 
man emperors ;  and  adopted  all  the  gods 
of  their  conquerors.  Nor  is  there  any 
reafoti  to  fuppofe,  that  this  was  the  ef- 
fcft  of  mere  complaifance  ;  becaufe  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the 
heathen  religion.  And  we  have  feen^ 
that  they  adhered  to  thofe  principles,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Roman  authority,  even 
in  a  cafe  in  which  they  were  mod:  re-* 
pugnant  to  the  cleareft  dictates  of  rea- 

•  'Tacit.  Mor,  German,  c.  9.  Comp.  Anrial.  1. 13, 
c.  57. 

>  Mentioned  abovei  note  ^ 

1  Clement,  recogn.  apud  Patres  apofloL  v.  i.  p.  594. 
^1  Clerici^  See  alfo  what  is  faid  concerning  Mercury, 
chap*  IL  under  the  article,  Phenicians, 

*  I  fon 
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ion  and  humanity :  I  refer  to  the  bloody 
cuftom  of  offering  to  their  gods  humaa 
vi6):ims.  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that» 
inafmuch  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  the  fame 
olgedls  of  worihip,  the  diftin£i  accounts 
given  of  the  gods  of  both  mutu^y  U-* 
luftrate  and  confirm  each  other. 

Now,  if,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  G»ul, 
Germany,  and  the  more  northern  na» 
tions  of  Europe,  human  ijpirits  were 
deifiedi  what  reafon  is  there  to  believe, 
tliat  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had 
not  the  fame  otje^s  of  worfhip  ?  Many 
of  them  were  peopled  by  the  Celtes'. 
This  was  the  cafe  as  to  Britain  in  partir 
cular.  And  was  the  religion  of  Britain 
different  from  that  of  Gaul  ?  The  very 
contrary  is  allowed  to  be  true ;  nor  oouM 
it  be  otherwife,  becaufe  both  reHgions 
had  their  rife  from  the  ancient  idolatry 
of  the  Eaft.  The  difcipline  of  the  Dru^ 
ids  was  common  both  to  Gaul  and  Bri- 

'  See  above,  p.  loo.  note  '• 

iain. 
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tain  •.  The  facrifices  and  arts  of  divi- 
nataon  in  both  countries  were  the  fame  : 
for  the  Britilh  Druids  took  their  omens 
fmaa  human  vi^£^ims,  as  we  have  fecn 
the  Oaulilh  did  *•  Indeed,  it  would  be 
caiy  to  produce  diftinft  proofs  of  the 
c«ftom  of  human  facrifices  in  moft  na- 
tions of  the  world ",  and  of  Europe  in 
j^ai^ular ;  which  is  itfelf  evidence  fuf- 
ficietit  of  the  worfhip  of  human  Ipirits 
in  tfaoie  nations.      As  to  the  fouthem 

'  Dtfciplina  (fell.  Druidum)  in  Britannia  veperta, 
atque  ilide  in  Galliam  tranflata  effe  exiilijnatur.  Cxfar^ 
1.6.  e.  IS. 

*  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Anglefey, 
a  Britiih  ifland,  fays  :  Prsefidiiun  pofthac  impoiitum 
vi^,  exciiique  luci,  fasvis  fuperflitionibus  fkcri  :  nam 
cruorc  captivo  adolere  aras,  et  homlnum  fibris  confulere 
deoty  &Bliabd>ant.  Tacit.  Annal.  \,i^,  c.  ao. 
Fiom  the  4breg<Mng  obfervations  it  appears^  that  Origen 
(on  Ezek.  iv.)  was  niiftaken  when  he  faid^  (or  ratiier^ 
that  he  18  miiinterpreted  when  he  is  reprefented  as  fay- 
ing»)  that  -t^e  Drmds  taught  the  Britons  to  believe 
there  is  bat  one  God.  They  probably  acknowledged, 
as  the  other  heathen  nations  did,  one  God  who  was  i*a- 
perior  to  the  jeft,  or  a  fupreme  deity. 

"  Ida  toto  mundo  confenfere,  quamquam  difcordi, 
etfibi  ignoto.    Pliny,  1.  30.  c.  i. 

I  2  parts 
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parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  eaftem 
iflands  of  Europe,  if  they  were  not  peo- 
pled by  the  Celtes,  they  were  by  the  Sy- 
rians ^ ;  and  they  derived  their  religion 
from  them  and  the  Egyptians,  whole 
gods  will  be  confidered  in  the  next  chap* 
ter.  As  to  the  Macedonians,  the  name 
of  one  of  their  mortal  deities  is  pre- 
ferved  by  TertuUian  *,  in  a  paffage  which 
will  be  cited  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of 
Cilicia  in  Afia.  Juftin  fays,  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  (of  whom  enough  has 
been  faid  already)  was  ^  held  in  high  ve- 
neration from  the  moft  remote  anti- 
quity. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  particular  no- 
tice' of  the  Thracians^  whom  Herodotus  * 
calls  the  great  eft  nation  of  any  amongfi  nun^ 
except  the  Indians.  By  fome  they  are 
reckoned  amongft  the  Scythians  j  and  it 
is  certain  that,   like  them,    they  were 

^  See  above,  p.  loi.  note". 
»  De  Aiiimai,  c.  46. 

y  Veterrimas  Macedonum  religionis.     Juftin.  I.  24* 
c.  2. 
»  L.  5.  c.  3. 

worfhippers 
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worfliippers  of  Zamolxis.  Proofs  of 
this  point  were  adduced  above  *  5  one  of 
which  was  the  teftimony  of  a  Thracian 
in  Plato.  I  will  here  add  a  paflage  from 
Lucian  ** :  The  Thracians  facrtfice  to  Za- 
molxisj  a  fugitive  from  Samos^  who  came 
to  refide  amongft  them.  Befides  their  great 
l^llator,  they  deified  Orpheus,  and  alfo 
Odiyfus,  (the  founder  of  the  nation,  at 
leaft  of  a  part  of  it,)  and  others  %  ac- 
cording to  the  tefthnony  of  Tertullian 
and  Epiphanius.  But,  waving  the  au- 
thority  of  Chriftian  writers,  as  not  be- 
ing immediately  to  our  prefent  pui-pofe, 
I  add,  that  the  paflage  in  which  Hero- 
dotus ^  is  fuppofed  to  fay,  "  the  Thra- 
cians  worlhipped  only  Mars,  Bac- 
chus,  and  Diana,"    may  only  import. 


cc 
cc 


■  p.  32,     Compare  p.  27,  28, 
*  Jupiter  Tragoed.  torn.  2.  p.  152. 

'  Tertullian.  de  Anima,  c.  2.      Photii  BiVliotheca, 
XLV,      Epiphanius^  1.  i.  p.  8. 

A^rtfuf.     Herodot.  1.  5.  c.  7.      Compare  the  paiTage 
^omHe^otus,  cited  p.  65.  note  '"^ 
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that  thefe  were  their  priueipat  gtkh. 
They  might  be  the  only  gods  yfarfhipht 
ped  by  all  the  difierent  nations  of 
Thri^ce,  or  the  only  gods  they,  had  in 
common  with  other  nations.  He  could 
not  mean,  that  no  other  gods  but  thefe 
were  worfhipped  by  any  of  the  pec^e  of 
Thrace ;  for  he  kn$w  that  Zamobds  was 
acknowledged  as  a  god  by  the  Gf^to^  a 
people  of  this  comitry  * :  and  he  alfo  in?* 
forms  us,  that  the  Thraciatis  of  Ahfpi^ 
thus  facrificed  a  Periian  to  Pleftorus^  -  a 
god  of  the  country,  according  to  thoir 
cuftom  '♦  Much  lefs  did  Herodotiis 
mean,  that  the  Thracians  acknowl^d|[ed 
only  the  natural  gods  5  for  we  kam 
f^om  him,  that  Bacchus .  was  edttoited 
in  Arabia *♦  He  alfo  informs. u?i>  that 
the  Thracians  in  Afia  had,  in  their  coun<* 
try  ^,  an  oracle  Of  Mars,  who  was  ccr^ 

•  Above,  Pf  32. 
'  Herodot.  I.  g.  c.  i|Sf 
$  Atove,  p,  85.  note  ", 
^  li.7,  C.76, 
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fesmfy  a  Tkracian  ^  His  fepulchre  was 
ftttwn  in  Thrace,  according  to  Clemens 
Romanvsy  who  makes  mention  of  many 
other  heathen  gods  wbofe  fepulchrcs 
ivece  weU  known  \  Each  nation  of 
Thrace  ftemis  to  have  had  it's  own  pe- 
cttlnur  divinity  ^  and  their  kings  prided 
duemfelvts  in  tbeia?  relation  to  Hermes  : 
fo»  Herodottis ',  to  the  pafTage  cited  from 
hioB  above,  fal:goins  the  following  de- 
ctatfadonr:  ^barkings^  ie^s  the  national 
itkieSr  adore  Hermes  with  greater  devotion 
tbm'  ttmr  other  godif  /wear  by  him  alone ^ 
emd  claim  fa  be  defcended from  him, ".  Ha- 
ving ffwtOi  ample  fpecimens  of  the  wor- 
flup  of  homan  l^crits  in  the  oUflTerent 
nations  of  Europe, 
.  m.  LfCt  us  proceed  to  Afa. 
.  That  dead  men  were  deified  in  many 
patfts^  of  this  vaft  continent,  particularly 

*  Virgil  caHs  Thrace,  Rhefl  Wavortia  tellus.  Georg. 
IV.  46s. 

^  Clemens,    Recogn.    1.  lo.  c.  24.    torn.  i.  p.  594. 
ed.  Clerici. 

^  L,  5.  c.  7* 

*  Concerning  Mercury,  fee  p.  in. 

I  4  in 
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in  Arabia,  Periia,  and  the  boundlefs  re« 
gions  c^led  Scytbia^  -.  has  been  ahreadj! 
fliewn.  The  fame  will  be  proved  con-^ 
cerning  feveral  other  great  nations  o£ 
Afia  in  the  next  chapter,  when  the  ob* 
jefts  pf  worship  ajnongft  the  people  po- 
Ufhed  by  learning  come  under  confidera^ 
tion*  But,  beiides  the  nations  which 
will  be  thf re  fpoken  of,  and  thoie  ^In 
r^ady  fpecified,  there  were  many  others 
in  which  human  fpirits  were  worihip- 
ped«  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all 
the  rude  and  barbarous  people  who.ac* 
knowlqdged  fuch  gqds  as  thefe,  Th« 
mention  of  fome  of  the  moft  confidera^ 
ble  will  ferye  as  proper  famples  of  the 
reft. 

In  Sarmatia  Afiatica  %  near  the  Palus 
MaPPtijs,  the  hero  Achilles  was  deified, 
Jn  Colchis  there  was  a  temple  and  grov^ 
dedicated  to  Phriyus  \  Medea  Was  ef- 
|:eemed  a  goddefs  in  the  fame  plac?,  as 

^  Strabo,  1.  ii.  p.  756. 

9  Jlic  Phrixi  templum  et  lucus.    Mela,  I.  !•  c.  21. 

AthenagQr45 
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Athenagoras '  affirms  upon  the  authority 
of  Alcman  and  Heiiod.  Athenagoras, 
in  his  learned  apology  for  the  Chriftians, 
miifts  largely  upon  this  topic,  that  the 
Heathens,  as  appeared  from  their  own 
records,  or  from  fafts  of  the  greateft 
notoriety,  worfhipped  gods  that  had 
once  been  .  men  and  women.  He  men- 
tions by  name  many  fuch,  (which  I  pafs 
over,)  and  fays,  the  time  would  fail 
him  to  enqn)ergte  all  th^  reft  ^  I  could 
not  omit  his  teftimony  in  this  place,  be* 
caufe  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Heathens 
themfelyes.  —  To  return.  Protefilaus 
was  worfhipped  in  Abydena  "^  5  Autoly- 
eus  at  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia,  where  he 
had  an  oracle  *  5  and  Iphigenia  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Taurus ' ;  Heftor  and  He- 

'  Legat.  pro  Chrlftian.  p.  5I9  52*    Oxon.  1706. 

P-S2. 

'  Sunt  ProtdUai  oiTa  confecrato  delubro.   Mela,  1.  z. 
^.  2. 

*  Strabo,  1.  12.  p.  822. 

»  Hejx>dotr  1.  4.  c,  103, 

Jena 
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lena  art  Ilium  in  Pbrygia"  5  Sarpedon'', 
C3rb€i^  aoid  Atds,  at  Tpom  "^ ;  Adtille^ 
at  Sigaeum  ^ ;  and,  at  Smyrna,  Homer'V 
I^Tine  honours  were  paid  to  Alab^idua 
inCaria*;  to  Pandistnas  in  Lycia^^  ta 
Niobc''  and  Mopliis  '  in  Cilicia;  to  Afr^ 
nan  *  in  Cappadocia;^  in  Ponttts:  to  Pa^ 
trochia*>  in  Arraeiiia.  tcTanaiaior  A*^ 

f  I 

.    ■  Athenag.  Legat.  p.  50. 
^  Pliny,"!.  13.  c.  13. 
*•  ^tt  the  liiftoiy  of  Cyb^le,  in  Kodbr.  Sic,  L  3. 

^  Id.  L  14^  p.  9j6.  I  omit  moil  of  the  Gfeexao  co- 
lonies in  Aiia,  becaufe  they  do  not  fall  under  the  de- 
Iciiption  of  Barbariam,  and  becanfc  there  can  be  no 
&ibt  about  their  having  the  iame  obpf^  oT  worfiupia9 
Greece  ;.  which  will  be  cosiidered  ift  the  next  chapter. 

*  CieerOj  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3.  c.  1^5,  19. 
^  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.  981. 
«  Athenag.  Legat.  p.  52. 

^  Nam  et  oraculis  hoc  genus  fHpatus  eff  orbis  ;  ut 
Amphiarai  ^nd  Oirepura,  Amphilochr  apitd  IVAflam, 
Sarpedonis  in  Troade,  Trophonii  in  Bceotia,  Mopfl  m 
Cilicia^  Hernuones  m  Nfaoedonia,^  Pafiphaes  iaLaeo^ 
nica.     Tertullian.  de  Anima,  c.  46. 

«  Stephan.  Byzant.  in  voc.  Acmon* 

I  Clement.  Recog.  1. 10.  c.  25. 

naitis  j 
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naitis  'i  and  in  Media  to  HepluDftkm\ 
The  haughty  monarchs  of  Parthia  were 
ftiled  the  Inrothers  ^tbejun  animMn^  and 
were  believed  to  mingle  with  the  ftar»  at 
death  \  A&  the  Partluans  were  fob^edir, 
fijft  to  the  Medes,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Perfians  s  and  there  was  an  intercourfe 
and  alliance  between  the  two  latter ;  it 
is  very  reafonabk  to  fuppofc,  that  the 
religic^  c^  thele  three  nations  was  very 
much  the  iame  ^ :  which  confirms  what 
wa&  obferved  above,  concerning  the  godis 
of  Periia  being  the  fame  with  thole  of 
the  fwTounding  natiQns  $  that  is^  both 
celeftial  and  terreftrial. 

If,  from  Perfia,  we  go  into  the  re- 
moter regions  of  Afia,  we  fhaU  find  that 
the  cuftom  of  deifying  human  fpirits 

t  Strabo,  L  II.  p.  S05.  —  Sec  aboTe>  p.  70. 

^  Compare  Quint.  Curt.  I.  10.  c.  4.  Jufbii.  1. 12. 
c.  12.  and  Platarch.  in  Akxandro.  — •  The  Medes  wor- 
fluppcd  tkcir  kings  while  living.    StraW,  1.  xi.  p.  797. 

^  AmmiaRBs  Marcellmus,  1.  2^.  c.  6.  See  2Mb 
Martial^  Ep.  72. 

^  Strabo  hjs,  (1.  11.  p.  805.)  that  both  Ae  Medes 
an4  Armenians  obferve  the  Periian  rites  of  worfliipi.  - 

prevailed 
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prevailed  there  from  the  earlieft  ages : 
for  Ammon  and  Bacchus  were  worfhip-- 
ped  in  India  \  Diodorus  Siculus "'makes 
the  Indian  Bacchus  the  moft  ancient  of 
all  thofe  who  bore  that  name.  He  went 
from  AiTyria  into  India,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  fome  of  the  Indians 
to  Apollonius  ",  One  reafon  affigned, 
by  the  Pendets  of  Indoftan,  forwoiihip- 
ping  brute-ammals,  is,  their  being  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  in  them  the  fouls  of  de- 
parted heroes  %  And  a  modem  voyager ' 
to  the  Indies  afTures  us,  that  the  Hea- 
thens adore  their  god  Ram,  though  the 

^  Concerning  BaccHus  and  Ammon,  fee  abovcj 
*p.  85.  note  *. 

■  L.  3.  p.  232.  ed.  Wcfleling. 

■  Philoib-at.  Vit.  ApoUon.  Tyan.  1,  2.  c.  9.  p.  57, 
®  Bernier's  Memoirs,  torn.  3.  p.  154,  155,  156. 

»  Thevenot,  Voyages  des  Indes,^  part.  3.  liv.  i. 
c.  38.  Quand  un  Chretien  lear  parle  de  leur  diea  Ram 
que  les  Gentils  adorent,  ils  ne  fbutiennent  point  qa'il 
eft  PieUj  et  difent  feulement  que  c'etoit  un  grand  roi» 
dont  la  (aintete  et  le  fecoui*  qu'i}  a  donne  aux  hommes 
lui  ont  acquis  une  communication  plus  pfu-ticuliere  ayec 

Qieu  qu'autres  faints,  et  qu'ainfi  ils  lui  portent  bean- 
coup  plu$  de  tti^f^Qi. 

Brachmans. 

-     •  •  -4 
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firachmans,  in  their  converfation  with 
Chriftians,  pretend  that  they  only  ho- 
nour him  with  Angular  refpe£i:  as  a 
great  ^  monarch,  whofe  extraordinary 
virtues  and  merit  towards  mankind  give 
him  a  peculiar  intereft  in  the  favour  of 
the  Deity,  The  moft  ancient  of  all 
their  gods  was  Perambramman,  who 
was  worfliipped  together  with  his  three 
fqns  '•  To  many  other  men  they  paid 
divine  honours ',  and  ufed  libations,  fa- 
orifices,  and  various  other  rites,  to  ex- 
piate the  manes  of  the  dead '.    Accord-* 

^  That  is,  I  fuppofe^  with  a  r/W  refped  :  an  excufe 
like  that  was  made  for  the  Periians,  p.  56.  and  for  the 
Chineie,  p.  41. 

'  Parambramman  nefcio  quern  deornm  antiquiffimum 
colttAt,  et  ex  eo  filios  tres.  Peter  MaiFeasj  in  his  firft 
book  Hiftoriaram  Indicarum,  p.  55. 

'  Maltis  prxterea,  non  hominibos  modo^  fed  brutis 
etiam  animantibus,  ccsleftes  habent  honores,  et  templa 
acdificant.  Id.  ib.  They  paid  extraordinary  devotion 
to  oxen  ;  — «  qnod  hominum  vita  funfiorum  animos  in 
earn  nuudme  belluam  immigrare  opinantur.   P.  56. 

<  Sacrificiis^  libationibus^  caeterifque  nefariis  ritibus, 
ad  expiandos  mortuorum  manes,  utuntnr.  Id.  ib. 

ing 
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ing  to  the  editor  of  the  Ezour  Vedam  ""^ 
Budda,  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Sa*' 
manean  do£tov%^  who  was  born  near  &«* 
ven  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  wa$ 
honoured  as  a  god,  and  his  do6^rine  was 
adopted,  not  only  in  India»  but  alfo  in 
Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary.  T\» 
Ezour  Vedam  itfelf  is  iaid  to  aHert  thtf 
unity,  but  coniiders  all  the  other  gods 
as  mortis.  Every  one  has  heard  of  thft 
extraordinary  devotion  paid  in  "Tibet  and 
other  eaftern  nations  to  the  grand  Xomz, 
whom  they  regard  as  omnifbient  and 
immortal :  for,  when  he  dies  in  appear-* 
ancc,  they  imagine  he  only  changes  his 
abode,  being  born  again  in  another  bo* 
dy\ 

If>  from  Tibet,  you  proceed  to  Chka^ 
you  will  find,  in  that  vaft  empire,  gods 
taken  from  amon^  mankind.    What 

»  L'Ezoiur  Vedam,  ou  ancien  oommentaife  dH  Ve- 
dam, coBtemaftt  t'expo&tion  des  opinions  xeligieufes  et 
philofo^iiques  des  ladiens,  par  M.  de  Sainte  Cmx» 
Monthly  Review,  appendix  to  vol.  6i.  p.  500. 

^  Sec  Bcmier's  Memoirs,  v.  4.  p.  127.  and  Com- 
plete Syftem  of  Geography,  v^  2,  p.  301.  ed.  1747. 

was 
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W95  i>nly  incklentally  obferved  above  % 
concerning  the  Chinefe^  cannot  be  o- 
nutted  in  this  place,  to  which  it  pro- 
periy  belongs  ;  viz.  that  they  pay  an 
idoiatrous  worfhip  to  the  ibuls  of  their 
anceftors,  and  honour  Confucius  with 
the  fame  religious  ceremonies  as  they  do 
their  celeftial  and  terreftrial  fpirits. 

At  the  very  extremity  of  the  Eaft,  in 
Japan,  there  are  dear  traces  of  the  fame 
fuperftition>  I  need  not  take  any  parti- 
cular notice  of  their  god  Cambadaxi,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  by  Cafpar  Vi- 
Ida  ^.  It  is  fufficient  to  obierve^  in  ge- 
neral,, concerning  the  Japanefe,  that 
they  de^ed  their  kings  and  men  of  royal 
birth,  and  thoie  alfo  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  ufeful  inventions 
or  any  illufbrious  deeds.  Nay,  (what  is 
very  remadatbk,)  the  Japanefe,  at  foch 
a  diftance  from  Greece  relate  of  thcfe 
hero-gods  the  like  abfurd,   ridiculous, 

«  p.  41, 

3^  In  1.  3.  Epiitolarum  Japonicarum. 

and 
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and  immoral,  ftories,  as  the  Greek  pou- 
cts  fabled  concerning  Jupiter,  Satam, 
Bacchus,  and  their  other  fi6litious  de- 
ities*. This  obfervation  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  a  good  meafure,  to  the  Brach- 
mans  of  India  *• 

I  fhall  not  trouble  the  i^der  here 
with  any  remarks  upon  a  late  writer, 
whofe  learning  allowed  him  to  affirm  ^y 
"  that  divine  honours  were  not  paid  to 
**  deceafed  heroes  in  the  eaftern  nations  j" 
though  the  very  contrary  has  been  de- 
monflrated  by  the  moft  numerous  tefti- 
monies.  Two  general  remarks  fhall 
clofe  this  fe6iion. 

*  Reges  olim  ipfos^  regumqae  filios,  ant  invento  qao- 
piam»  infignive  alio  facinore^  falfse  divinitatis  glosUm 
confequutos.  Horum  de  vita  rebufque  ge(Hs«  nti  de 
Jove»  Satumo^  Libero,  csterifque  inanibus  diis,  Grzci 
poetse  abfurda  quaedam»  et  ridenda,  et  turpia*  fkba- 
lantttr.  Maffei  Hiftor.  Indie.  1.  12.  p.  533.  —  In  the 
ifland  of  Taprobane,  now  called  Ceylon,  Venus  waa 
worfhipped.    Dionyfii  Periegefis,  v.  592. 

*  Moltos  habent  faarum  fuperftitionum  litnx>s  ■■■  n  'f 
quae  nonnihil  ad  veteris  Grxcise  fabulas  et  auguralem 
Hetruriae  difciplinam  videntur  accedere.  Maffei  Hiffi:>n 
Indie.  1. 1,  p.  56. 

*  Fell,  p.  7, 

1.  The 
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i.  The  teftimonies,  produced  in  this 
iind  the  foregoing  feftions^  are  fufficient 
to  fliew,  that  the  \vorftiip  of  human 
Ipirits,  in  the  nations  ftiled  barbarous^ 
^ms  vttj  general.  The  known  exce,;)- 
ti<Mis  are  fo  few^  that  they  fcarcely  deferve 
to  be  mentioned.  Dr.  filackwell  has 
fdniifhed  us  only  with  one^  if  the  cafe 
of  the-  Maflagetcs  *"  be  indeed  an  excep- 
tion. JIaving  no  finifter  defign  to  anf^ 
wer,  I  did  not  conceal  from  the  reader 
the  ca&  of  fome  of  the  Libyan  No- 
mades  ^  (overlooked  by  that  learned 
writer,)  who  worfhipped  only  the  natu^ 
ral  gods.  I  now  add^  that  the  fame  has 
been  affirmed  concerning  the  Albania  a 
people  who  bordered  upon  the  Cafpian 
fea.  But  I  queftion  whether  this  can  be 
inferred  from  the  account  given  of  them 
by  Strabo^-%  who  only  fays:  ^bey  worjhip 
the  godi  if  be  fun^   and  Jupiteri  and'  the 

«  Above,  Pi  28.  '  P.  95,  9^. 

fgrrui  h  tuv  ZiXisfiji'.  Strabo,  1. 1 1,  p.  768* 

K  fnoon  i 
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moon ;  principal^  the  latter.  Had  this 
accurate  writer^  by  Jupiter,  here  ineant  ^ 
heaven^  it  would .  have  been  more  Natu- 
ral for  him  to  have  ufed  the  Qrfeekterm 
th^t  expreffes  zt>  cfpecially  in  cotuiexioii 
with  two  other  natural  obje(^i^  the  fun 
and  moon.  By:  JupLteri  therefbrp^'  te 
probably  intended  the:  prefidentrSoiFrtiit 
air :  an  office  which  the  Reatfaenfc  af> 
Hgned  to  a  human  fpirit.  Beiidds;^  Strabo 
does  not  affirm,  that  the  Albaxiliiis  yroTr- 

V 

Shipped  ho  other  gods  but  thoS^rwhot^ 
he  i^ecifiiod.  He  takes  notice, '  indeed^ 
of  their  fhewing  no  refpeft  to  thedioadS 
but  this  might  be  very  confiftehfc  with 
their  worfhipping  fuch  men  as  atitiqutty 
had  deified.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  if, 
in  £>me  nations,  the  natural  gods  alone 
.were  acknowledged,  we  hav^  f<^.th$ijt 
there  were  others  in  which  thsy  h^  no 
gods  but  deifijed  men  and  women  ^  In 
moft  of  the  nations,  of  which  we  are 
ipeaking,  there  were  both  natural  and 
mortal  gods. 

;  /;**.  ib.  «  P.  32>  97- 

2.  The 
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2.  I'he  foregoing  teftimonies  juftify 
the  limited  explication^  given  above  ^, 
of  a  paffage  in  Plato,  iii  which  he  fays, 
*^  J^ny  oi  the  Barbarians,  in  his  time, 
*?  hcl4  only  the  natural  gods."  For 
moft  of  thefe  teftimonies  refer  to  times 
prior  to  thofe  of  this  celebrated  philofo- 
pher.  And  there  will  be  occafion  to 
ihew,  in  the  fequel,  that  the  worfhip  of 
human  ipirits  very -generally  prevailed  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world. 

^  p.  10,  note  ^.    Compare  Fell>  p.  9. 
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C  H  A  P.     IL 
Proving^  from  the  teflimonies  of  the 

^  ... 

Heathens y  that  they  paid  religious 
honours  to  dead  men  in  the  nations 
polijhed  by  learning.        • 

AMONGST  the  nations  which  ans- 
wer this  defcription,  we  may  reckon 
the  Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  Syrians, 
Phenicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and'  Ro- 
mans.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  fuch  Aia-' 
bians  as  bordered  upon  Judea  and  E- 

gypt. 

It  is  to  the  gods  of  thefe  nations,  of 
fuch  of  them  efpecially  as  were  upon  the 
confines  of  Canaan  *,  that  the  Scriptures 
refer,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  heathen 
deities.  The  knowledge  of  the  gods  of 
ihefe  nations,  therefore^  muft  be  highly 
ufef ul  to  the  lover  of  facred  literature. 

*  The  Ifraelitcs  ivent  after  the  Heathen  that  were  round 
alfut  them*  i  ELings  xvii*  15, 

My 
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My  more  immediate  defign  at  prefent 
is  to  (hew,  that,  iii  all  ^  the  fore-men- 
tioned nations,  divine  honours  were  paid 
to  dead  men  and  women. 


SECT.    I. 

T  Shall  begin  with  confidering  the  cafe 
of  the  Phenicians  ;  becaufe  the  ac- 
count given  us  of  their  gods  will  be  of 
ufe  to  us  in  explaining  thofe  of  the  other 
polifhed  nations. 

It  has  been  faid,  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  confidence,  that  **  there  can  be  no 
"  douit  but  that  the  Greeks  themfelves 
"  have  declared,  that  the  Phmcians  ne- 
"  ver  worfhipppd  fuch  gods  as  had  been 
"  men'/'  Who  the  Greeks  are,  that 
have  made  this  declaration,  is  a  fecret 
the  gentleman  has  locked  up  in  his  own 
breaftj  or  rather  is  (I  apprehend)  a  great 
fecret  even  to  himfelf.     As  Sanchojjia- 

^  The  gods  of  the  Arabs  were  cojifidere^  above,  p.  84. 
}  FeU,  p.  31. 

K  3  thon 
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thon  \^  the  author  he  had  hSi  men« 
tionod,  he  probably  miftook  him  for  a 
Greek  writer.  But  ^e  hiftory  of  SaoH 
choniathon  was  written  in  the  Phenician 
language,  as  the  learned  well  know  j  and 
was  only  tranflated  into  Greek  by  Philo 
of  Byblus,  A  part  of  that  tranflation  is 
preferved  by  Eufebius".  Philo,  in  his 
preface  to  it,  has  given  us  the  following 
extraft "  from  his  author  j  introducing  it 
with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  pf  evioufly 
neceffary  to  the  right  underftanding  of 
his  hiftory  %  I  jttiall  lay  it  before  the 
reader,  not  for  the  fake  of  refuting  the 
gentleman's  unfupported  aflertion,  which 
thofe  acquainted  with  antiquity  muft* 
know  to  be  falfe  j  but  becaufe  it  will 

»  Piiaep.  Ef.  1. 1. 

A  Whether  the  following  citation  be  Pkilo-s  •SBtnft 
from  Si^nthoniathon,  or  the  account  which  Phito  kirn- 
felf  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  in  order  to  t)^Vight 
underftanding  of  his -author,  i§  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
It  may  be  referred  indi^erently  either  te-tbe  one  or  the 
pther. 

9  lEufei).  Praep.  Ev,  1. 1.  p.  32.  D, 
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tlirow  great  light  upon  the  general  fub- 

jeft:; 

Sanchohiathon,  who  is  fappofed  tp 
have  approached  near  to  the  age  of  Mo- 
fes,  writes  as  follows '.  ^*  ^he  moft  an- 
*^  dent  of  the  Barbarians^  efpecially  the 
^  Pbenicians  and  Egyptians^  from  whom 
other  people  derived  this  cufom^  accounted 
tbofe  the  GREATEST  GODS  \  who 
bad  found  out  things  moji  necejfary  and 
^  1//^/  in  life,  and  bad  been  benefaSlors  to 
**  mankind.  Thefe  they  worjhipped  as 
'*  gods'  'y  and  J  applying  their  temples  to  this 
ufey  tbey^  confecrated  to  their  names  piU 
tars  andjlatues  of  woody  which  the  Phe- 
"  nicians  held  in  high  veneration y  and  in-- 
'^  Jlituted  the  mojl  folemn  fejiivals  in  their 
"  hnour.  More  efpeciaUy  did  they  give 
^^  the  names  of  their  kings  to  the  mundane 
**  element Sy  and  to  other  things  to  which 
'*  they  attributed  divinity.  For  phyfical 
'*  beings  alone,  fuch  as  the  fun,  moon, 
**  planets,  and  elements,  and  things  of 

*  Id.  p.  32^  33.  -9  0g2f(  m^tfii  fj^eyiraq* 
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the  fame  kind,  did  they  acknowledge 
to  be  ftriflly  and  properly  gods'. 
So  that  fome  of  their  gods  were  MOfl-^ 
TAL,  and  others  IMMQRf4L%" 
That  part  of  this  citation  from  San- 
choniathpn,  or  Philp  Byblius,  hcjre  prints 
cd  in  Roman. characters,  was  given  ia 
the  pilfertation  on  Miracles";  as  was 
alfp  fo  much  of  the  other  part  ^^  here 
diftixiguiflned  by  Italics,  ^5  was  necdTary 
to  fhew^  that  the  Phenicians  ^nd  ot)ieF 
ancient  nations  worfhipped  fuch  men 
as  had  been  benefaftor?  to  the  human 
race.  If eyerthelef?  Mr.  Fell  *,  (ijicre- 
dible  as  it  may  feem !)  fiippreffing  that 

« 

part  of  it  which  afferts  the  deification  of 
pien,  (though  he  quotes  the  wpr4s  that 

fjLoysq  sy^yua-Mv,  *'  }>ut  the  {\in,  moon,  and  planets,  and 
"  other  things  like  thefe,  they  acknowledged  ^s  the 
**  only  phyjical  or  natural  gods.'*  But  Eufebius  him- 
felf,  p.  28.  Ay  after  enumerating  the  fame '  phyfical 
gcds  of  the  Phenicians,  fays,  that  their  Jirfi  uaturalijk 
^e&(  jxovoy  iy^vuffKovy  ockntmuledged  thefe  alone  to  he  gods* 

«  P.  J 73.  note  ^^   p.  179.  note  K  ^  P.  187. 

?  P.  30,  31.  ' 


* .  -  - 
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ijnmcdiately  precede  it  ^)  and  fetting  be- 
fore his  readers  that  part  only  which  re- 
fetes  to  the  natural  gods,  reprefents  the 
fetter  as  fuch  a  contradiftion  to  my  af- 
iSbrtions  refpefting  the  more  immediate 
obj^s  of  heathen  worfliip,  that  he  pro- 
ffiSts  to  be  at  a  lofs  what  apology  to  make 
fir  mty  and  defcribes  me  as  a  perfon  with 
whom  it  is  in  vain  to  reafon.  Can  this 
writer  make  any  apolpgy  for  his  own 
conduct  ?  He  faffely  charges  me  with 
grois  felf-contradi6tion,  in  a  cafe  in 
which  there  would  not  have  appeared 
even  a  fhadow  of  it,  had  he  had  the  ho-r 
nefty  to  lay  before  his  readers  both  the 
extracts  from  Philo  Byblius ;'  wluch,  ta- 
ken together,  inftead  of  contradidling, 
do  in  the  fuUeft  manner  eftablifti,  what 
I  had  afferted  concerning  the  heathen 
gods,     I  appeal  to  every  candid  reader. 

Is  it  not  evident,  from  the  foregoing 
teftimony  of  Sanchoniathon,  that,  in 
|Jie  opinion  of  the  Phenicians,  particu- 

y  pomp.  DiiTert,  on  Mir.  p.  187.     Fell,  p.  31. 

larly 
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larly  of  their  firfl:  naturalifts  *,  phyfical 
beings  were  the  only  gods  5  that  is,  id 
their  own  natural  right '  ?  Attd  is  it  not 
equally  evident,  from  the  fame  teftimony, 
that  the  Pheniciahs  worfhipped  hu^iidQ 
fpirits  as  godsy  even  as  their  greateft  gBds\ 
and  with  the  moft  folemn  devotion  ^ 
To  thefe  their  worfhip  was  more  imme* 
diately  direfted,  in  their  public  temples  9 
and,  from  thefe,  their  natural  gods  re^ 
ceived  their  denomination.  So  that  the 
worfliip  of  the  latter  muft  in  a  manner 
have  been  abforbed  in  that  of  the  former, 
or  both  were  worfliipped  together*  He 
alone  who  was  capable  of  appealing  to 
Herodotus,  to  vouch  for  a  faft  which 
that  hiftorian  contradicts,  could  be  bold 
enough  to  tell  the  world,  that  the  tefti-> 
mony  of  Sanchoniathon  was  a  .contra* 
di<5|ion  to  my  aflertions,  when  that  tcA 
timony  does,  in  the  clearefl:  terms,  con- 
$rm  tny  opinion,  and  confute  his.    Had 

'  0(  nr^oTQitfvo'iKOiy  x.  r.  X*  Eufeb.  P.  £v.  I.  i.  p.  38.  A. 
*  Compare  what  is  obferved  above,  from  Mr.  Sale, 
concerning  the  Arabians,,  p.  87, 

he 
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he  not  been  an  entire  ftranger  to  San-^ 
choniathon,  he  muft  have  known  that 
his  hiftory  was  written  with  the  exprefs 
jtbfign  of  fhewing,  that,  though  the 
parts  and  elements  of  the  world  were 
the  original  gods  of  the  Phenicians  and 
other  nations,  yet  that  the  public  devo- 
tion was  direftly  addrefled  to  deified 
mm  and  women  \  And  Eufebius  tefti- 
ficB,  that,  even  to.  his  time,  thefe  were 
the  gods  worfhipped  by  all  people^  and  in 
ifH  cities  and  countries  '• 

Mn  Fell  affirms  \  Thefe  (the  fun, 
mocm,  and  the  other  natural  gods)  were 
the  Cabiri\  or  mighty  gods  of  the  eajiern 
nations.  -  The  gentleman  here,  as  on 
ether  bccafions,  follows  Dr.  Blackwdl  % 
But  the  learned  do6lor*s  authority  is  of 
no  weight,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  againft 
the  teftimony  of  the  ancients.     The  Ca- 

^  Sfee  Sanchdniathon,  apud  Eufeb.  P.  Ev.  1.  i.  pat 
&m,  or  Eufebius's  fhort  account  of  him,  p.  31,.  C. 

^  Teq  ua^n  xai  w»  $£»;   va^ot  rot;  vacrt  vt^oiAtcr^vni  mtr^ 
ff  Toq  7oAi((  KUi  TUi  x^'g«?>    Id.  ib« 

**  p.  10.  «  Mythol.  p.  277. 

biri. 
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bin,  or  potent  gods  of  the  Pheniciansi' 
were,  according  to  Sanchoniathon,  eight 
in  number,  and  no  other  than  men  •  dei- 
fied after  death.  From  Sydic  defcended. 
the  Diofcuri^  or  Cabiri^  or  Corybantes^  or 
Samotbracian  deities  \  T'hefe^  he  adds^ 
Jirji  invented  the  building  of  a  Jhip.  The 
Egyptian  priefts^  feem  to  have  envied 
Phenicia  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  thefe  famous  deities,  (whofc  rites 
were  fo  facred  and  myfterious,  and  fo 
generally  obferved,)  and  claimed  them 
as  their  own.  For  they  told  Herodo- 
tus S  that  the  Cabiri  ^  were  the  fons  of 
Vulcan,  the  oldcft  of  their  gods.  I  will 
not  enter  into  this  difpute ;  but  muft 
pbferve,  that,  though  the  Phenician  Ca^* 
birs  are  allegorized  by  many  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  writers  V  yet  were  they 

Si^^oS^^txe^.  Euieb.  Prasp.  Evan.  1.  i.  p.  36.  A.  See 
p.  39.  B.  C 

8  L.  3.  c.  37.  *  See  Hefych.  in  voce. 

*  Letters  on  Mythol.  p.  278.  Jablonfki,  Pantheon 
^gypt.  torn.  2.  Prolegom.  p.  62.  Cicer.  N^at.  Deor. 
1.  I.  c.  42. 

real 
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real  human  perfonages,  and  worfhipped 
as  fuch  by  the  people.  The  fon  of  Tha- 
bion  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  turned 
their  hiftory  into  allegory  \ 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of 
fome  other  Phenician  deities,  who  were 
certainly  of  human  extradt.  .  Sanchoni- 
athon  *  makes  mention  of  Chryfor^  (faid 
to  be  the  fame  with  Vulcan,)  as  one 
who,  for  his  ufeful  inventions,  was,  af- 
ter, his  deceafe,  worfhipped  as  a  god: 
of  Agrotes^  who,  for  a  like  reafon,  was 
honoured  with  a  ftatue  and  temple,  and 
was  eminently  called  the  greateji  of  the 
gods"^ :  of  Dagon^  who,  having  difco- 
vered  bread-corn  and  the  plough,  was 
called  Jupiter  Aratrius " :  of  I'aautus^ 
(called  by  the  Alexandrians  "Thoythy  and 
by  the  Greeks  Hermes  J  the  fon  of  Mifor, 
and  the  inventor  of  letters  **  :  of  Elioun 

*  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev.  1. 1.  p.  39* 

*  Apud  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Ev.  p.  35.  »  Id.  ib. 

"  Id.  p.  37.  D.      Hence  Dagon  was  called  ^fr«^i>, 

tkat  is,  frumenti  prsfes,  as  it  is  explaiacd  by  the  edi* 
tor  of  Eufebius,  p.  ^6.  C. 

*  Id.  p.  36.  A.  .    ( 

or 
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ot  Uyfjiftusy  to  whom,  aftejf  his  dejith^ 
his  children  offered  facrifices  and  fiba^ 
tions ' :  of  Ouranus^  from  whom  the  ele- 
ment over  us,  Jby  reafon  of  it's  excellent 
beauty,  is  called  Ouranus  or  heaven  **  i 
and  oiGeej  from  whom  earth  took  it'si 
name^  Ouranus  had^  by  his  lifter  CJocr^ 
CbronoSy  who  founded  Byblus,  and  aftw 
his  death  was  confecrated  into  the  pla* 
net  called,  after  his  n^mQ,Cbroms;  at 
Saturn  \  Many  more  examples  of  the 
fame  kind  might  be  produced  from  San-^ 
t:honiathon  j  but  I  fhall  take  notice*  only 
of  two,  Aftarte  and  Hercules* 

The  celebrated  Aftarte^  according  tO^ 
this  author  ',  was  the  daughter  of  Ou- 
ranus.    She  is  called  the  greateji  gddep  % 

and  was  the  fame  with  Aphrodite^  or  Ve^ 

> 

P  lb*  ^  P.  36.  B* 

'  Concerning  the  deification  of  Ouranus  and  Gee^ 
fee  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  3.  p.  224,  225.  ed/Weflfeling^ 
and  Ladantius,  de  Falf.  Relig«  1.  i.  p^  52^  53.  Gee 
ieems  to  anfwer  to  Herthum^  fpoken  of  above,  p*  44* 

•  Eufeb.  P.  E.  p.  40.  C,  p.  150-  D* 

*  Id.  p,  37. 

«  Sanchon,  ap.  Eufeb.  P.E.  I.  1.  p.  38,  C. 

nuSf 
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ma^  according  to  the  Phenicians ''.  Plato 
alio  oallft  her  the  ancient  and  ceUfiial  Ve^ 
mis  i  and  fpeaks  of  her^  as  Sancbonia- 
thon  does,  as  the  daughter  of  Uranus '. 
In  Cicero  likewifc  the  Syrian  Venus  is 
called  Aflarte  L.  She  was.  worfhipped  by 
die  Arabiians>  Perfiahs^,^  AfFyrians,  and 
Brians' ; .  and  held  in  ^peculiar  venera^  " 
<ion  at  Tyrey  Sidon,  and  Byblus '.  This 
female  deity  reigned  in  Phenkia  %  and 
was  thought  to  be  worfhipped  by  the 
Sidomans  and  Carthaginians^  under  the 
name  of  Juno  ^ 

■  '  ■  ! 

p.  3S.  C,"D.     Suidas  fays,  that  Aflarte  was  called  Ve- 
SLJU  hY  ^®  Grtek«« 

.  *  Plato>  Sympof«  p.  1 80.  ed.  Serran* 
'.,  y  Dc  l^at,  Deor.  1.  3.  c.  23.  Venus  qttartja, , Syria 
Tyroquc  concepta,  quae  Aflarte  vocatur.  —  Compare 
ttbrodot.  1.  r.  c.  105,  131.  and  what  was  obfenred  a- 
.'llOTe  ggnceming  Urania^  p.  68*7  ly-^  Sec  Herodias, 
L5*  c.  15.  p.  193. 

*  Herodot.   1.  i.   c.  105,  131,  —•  Lucian.  de  Dea 
-Syr.  ^.657,  658- 

*  Phenkia  was  called  tJi^e  land  of  Ventu.    ^aEfchyL 
Sapplices*  v.  563. 

^  Virgil,  ^n.  I,  446. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  Phenician  Her-' 
cules  of  Tyre,  where  he  had  a  temple* 
erefled  to  him,  he  was  the  fon  of  Dc- 
maroon,  and  was  by  the  Phenicians  cal- 
led Melcarthus  *.  He  is  thought  by  fome 
to  be  thie  oldeft  of  all  the  great  heroes 
of  the  name-  of  Hercules.  His  temple 
at  Tyre. was  faid  to  be  as  old  as  the  city*. 
In  the  fame  city  there  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Hercules  under  the  tkk  of 
^hafian  *. 

The  reader  muft  have  obferved,  that 
feveral  of  the  foregoing  proofs  of  the 
Phenicians  paying  religious  worfhip  to 
human  Ipirits  are  furnifhed  by  the  Greek 
writers  ;  though  we  have  been  told  % 
that  the  Greeks  have,  without  doubt ^  de- 
clared the  contrary.  In  confirmation  of 
what  has  been  urged,  I  muft  obfcrve, 
that  the  cruel  cuftom  of  offering  human 
facrifices  was  pra6tifed  in  Phenicia  mpiie 
frequently,   and  with  circumftances  of 

^  Herddot.  1.  2.  c<  44. 

•  Ettfeb.  P.  E.  p.  38.  A,    He  wai  alfo  called  Ualic^ 
or  king.    Hefych* 

^  Id.  ib,  •  Fell,  p.  j!. 

greater 
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greater  barbarity,  than  in  any  other 
country.  A  colony  of  Phenicians,  fet- 
tled at  Carthage,  when  firft  tranfplant-* 
td,  facrificed  to  Saturn  (whom  We  have 
fpoken  of  before)  the  fons  of  their  moft 
eminent  citiJiens ;  thoilgh,  in  after- 
times,  the  children  of  the  poor,  bought 
and  bred  up  for  that  purpofe,  were  fubs- 
Itituted  in  their  room '.  Two  hundred 
fons  oi  the  nobility,  together  with  three 
hundred  oth6r  perfons,  have  been  offer- 
ed Up  at  one  time  ^  The  circumftances 
attending  theie  barbarous  rites  are  pre- 
lerved  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ^,  but  are  too 
fliocking  to  be  recited*  No  wonder  that 
a  multitude  of  fuch  facrifices,  equally 
impious  and  inhuman,  ftiould  be  fpoken 
of  in  iScripture  as  the  ground  of  God's 
iingalar  difpleafure  againfl  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  of  his  purpofe  to  extirpate 
them.  But  they  are  taken  notice  of 
here,  becaufe  they  furnifti  a  proof,  (as 
will  be  (hewn  hereafter,)  that  the  Chro- 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  20.  p.  415.  i  Id.  p.  415,  416. 

^  P.  416.  cd.  Weff. 

L  nus 
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nus  or  Saturn,  to  whom  they  were  of- 
fered, was  the  fame  deified  monarch  <>f 
Phenicia  who-4acrificed  his  own  fon*. 


SECT.     11. 

T   ET  \is  proceed  to  inquire,  whetiEier 
heroes  and  gods  of  earthly .  ori^a 
were  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians. 

We  are  now  entering  on  a  fubjeft  of 
Angular  importance.  Whether  Egypt 
derived  it's  religion  from  the  eaftera  na- 
tions, as  fome  *  contend ;  or  whether,  as 
others  aflert  ^^  the  eaftern  nations  deri- 
ved their  religion  from  Egypt ;  6n  either 
fuppofition,  both  religions  were  formed 
upon  the  fame  model,  and  there  muft 

•  Eufeb.  P.  E.  p.  38.  *  The  caftcrn  writen* 

^  Lucian  afcribes  to  the  Egyptians  the  firft  knovir- 
ledge  of  the  gods>  and  of  their  rites  of  worfhip  j  and 
fays,  it  was  derived  from  them  to  the  AfTyrians.  De 
'Syria  Dea,  f .  656,  Sjj,  torn.  2.  —  Eiifebius  aftnu^ 
Xhzt  the  polytheifm  of  the  nations  had  it's  firft  rile  ia 
Phenicia  and  Egypt,  and  was  from  thence.propagated 
into  ether  countries,  and  Greece  in  particular.  Praep. 
Ev.  L  I.  p. 30.  CD. 

have 
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have  been  a  great  refemblance  between 
them.  As  to  the  weftern  nations,  par- 
ticularly Greece  and  Italy,  it  is  allowed 
by  all,  that  they  received  their  theology 
from  Egypt  and  the  eaft.  The  religion, 
therefore,  of  all  the  nations  polifhed  by 
karhing  muft  have  been  the  fame,  in  all 
it*s  eiTential  principles  5  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  gods  of  any  one  of  them  will  affift 
us  in  forming  our  judgement  concern- 
iftg  thofe  of  the  others.  But  Egypt  de- 
mao4s  our  particular  attention,  as  well 
on  account  of  her  high  reputation  and 
exteniive  influence  amongft  the  ancient 
nations^  as  of  the  full  information  we 
have  concerning  her  objedls  of  worfliip. 
The  theology  of  Egypt  is  indeed  the  key 
to  that  of  all  the  other  countries  here 
fpoken  of.  Not  to  add,  that  thofe  wri- 
ters, who  feem  dilpofed  to  refolve  the 
great  gods  of  the  Heathens  into  a  phy^ 
field  fyfiem^  derive  their  chief  arguments 
from  the  accounts  which  arc  given  us  of 
the  Egyptian  divinities.  They  will  by 
no  means  allow,  that  fuch  gods  as  had 

L  2  once 
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once  been  men  were  ever  worfliipped  in 
Egypt,  whatever  might  be  the  cafe  in 
other  countries. 

There  are,  however,  many  prefump- 
tive  proofs  of  the  contrary.  Thofe  na- 
tions which  derived  their  theology  from 
Egypt  (Greece,  in  particular,  which 
borrowed  from  it  the  very  names  *  of  their 
gods)  did  certainly  worftiip  human  fpi- 
rits.  Is  it  unnatural  to  conclude,  from 
hence,  that  the  Egyptians  did  the  fame  ? 
—  They  were  the  firft  who  erefled  ima-- 
ges  *  in  honour  of  the  gods  :  and  were 
not  images  in  human  form  reprefcnta- 
tiohs  of  human  beings  ?  —  They  are  faid 
to  be  the  firft  who  held  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  of  man,  which  they  explained 

'  Herodot.  1.  z.  c.  50* 

»  Id.  1.  2.  c.  4.  —  Plato  afErms,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  fculpture  for  ten  thoufand  years  before  his  time.  De 
Leg.  1.  2.  p.  6^6,  ed.  Serrani.  And^  though  Lucian 
thought  that  their  mod  ancient  temples  were  without 
images,  yet  he  allows,  that  afterwards  the  AfTyrians^ 
who  derived  their  theology  from  Egypt,  placed  images 
in  their  temples.    De  Dca  Syr.  p,  657. 

by 
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by  it's  tranfmigration " :  principles  that 
either  lay  at  the  foundation  of  it's  fu- 
ture aflbciation  with  the  gods,  or  that 
were  intimately  connefVed  with  it  \  — » 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  they 
worftiipped  their  kings,  while  on '  earth, 
as  real  gods,     Cleopatra  claimed  to  be 

•  Herodot.  1,  2.  c.  123. 

•  So  clofely  connefted,  in  the  idea  of  many  of  the 
ancients^  were  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  it's  fu- 
ture deification  or  aflbciation  with  the  gods,  that  Hero- 
ijotas  dcferibes  the  Getes,  becoming  companions  of  Za- 
mobdSy  by  faying,  they  immortalized .:  A$araTt^iJ(r»  ^1 
Tof  Ai  To»  T^offOF.  L.  4.  c.  94.  Immortality  feems  to  have 
been  ufed  almoft  as  fynonymous  to  deification  in  Bio- 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  3.  p.  243.  lin.  4.  ed.  WelT.  and 
alfoinp.  24.  lin.  10.  (which  will  be  cited  in  the  fe-* 
qael,^  and  in  many  other  writers.  As  to  the  dodlrine 
of  tranfmigration,  it  led  them  to  believe,  that  the  fame 
god  might  be  often  born  ;  as  appear^  from  the  claim  of 
Cleopatra  and  others. 

•  £2f  flr^o^  dKin^uocv  ;Q>Ta?  S;Etf?»  Ii«»  If  p.  ID  I.  —  The 
(ame  thing  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  following  lines  of 
Virgil,  Georg.  IV.  210. 

Praetcrea  regem  non  fie  iEgyptus,  et  ingens 
Lydia,  nee  populi  Parthorum,  ant  Indus  Hydafpes, 
Pbfcrvant.  *"    "   . 

L  3  Ifis 
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Ifis  **  herfelf,  one  qf  the  principal  Qbje6ka 
of  their  devotion. 

If  you  a(k,  how  is  it  poffiblc  that  i| 
nation,  wife  and  learned  as  the  Egyp^ 
tians,  fhould  worfhip  dead  men  ^nd  wor 
men?   I  anfwer,    that,  inafmuch  as  all- 
allow,  and  cannot  but  allow,  that  they 
acknowledged  gods  whom  they  fed  in  the 
ftall,  nay,  that  grew  in  their  gardens, 
why  fhould  it  be  thought  incredible  that 
they  fhould  deify  being?  of  9;  more  noble 
nature  than  brutes  and  vegetables  ?    Bc-r 
fides,  it  will  be  proved  hereafter  \  that 
the  reafoij  why  brutes  were  worihippe4 
lyas  the  notion  of  their  being  animated 
by   the  fouls  of  departed  men,      Th? 
foregoing  confideratipns  may    at   lcaf| 
prepare    us    to    receive    the    ppiitiv^ 
proofs,   whiph  I  fhall  now  produce,  of 
the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits  in   £» 

gypt- 

4  Cleopatra  iibi  tantl^^  adfumferat,  atfc  I^Q  vellcf 
rideri,    Serviiu,  in  Mn.  VIII.  6^6. 

f  Sec  alfo  abovp,  p,  12c,  note'. 

|.  Hermesi 
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I .  Hermes  I'rifmegijius  ^  acknowledged, 
that  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  dead  men ; 
that  the  art  of  making  gods  was  invent- 
ed in  this  country;  and  that  human 
fouls  were  worfhipped  as  demons  in  e- 
V€ry  city.  Amongft  the  human  perfon- 
agcs  confecrated  into  gods,  Trifijiegif- 
tus  ipecifies,  *  iEfculapius,  Ifis,  and  the 
elder  Hermes,  or  Mercury  -,  three  of  the 
moft  celebrated  divinities  of  Egypt.    The 

•  Hermes  ipfe  >  deos  -^gypti  homines  mortuos 
cffp  teilatur.      Cum  enim  dixiflet  proavos  fuos  —  in- 

veidfle  artem  qua  efficerent  deos, Terrenis  diis  aN 

4110  jnnndanis  facile  eft  irafci ;  utpote  qui  iint  ab  homir 
lObtts  ex  ut|;aque  natura  fa^i  atque  compofiti.  £x  utra.7 
que  natura  dicit,  ex  anima  et  corpore  :  ut  pro  anima  fit 
daemon,  pro  corpore  fimulachrum.  Unde  contigit,  in- 
qoity  ab  .^gyptiis  haec  fandU  animalia  nuncupari,  cot 
lu|i&e  per  fingula^  civitates  eorum  animas,  &£.  Aui- 
guft.  Civ,  Pei,  1.8.  c.  26.  p.  513,  514* 

*  Ecce  duos  deos  dicit  homines  fuiffe,  iEfculapium 

«t  Mcrcnirium.  Addit^  et  dicit,  Ifin  vero  uxorefti 

(Ofiridis),  quam  multa  bona  praeftare  propitiam,  quantis 
fcimus  obefTe  iratam  ?  Deinde  ut  oftenderet  ex  hoc  ge- 
nere  effe  deos,  quos  ilia  arte  homines  faciunt :  unde  dat 
intelligi  d^emones  fe  opijiari  ex  hominurn  mortuorum 
animis  extitifle*    Id.  p,  513. 

L  4  laft 
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laft  he  calls  his  own  grandfather,  after 
whofe  name  he  was  called  *. 

2.  The  teftimony  of  Sanchniatbon  was 
produced  above  ^  5  and  we  have  fcen  him 
affirming,  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  the  Phenicians,  accounted  thoie  tbi 
greateji  gods,  who  had  been  eminent  bcr 
nefaftors  to  mankind. 

3.  My  next  appeal  fhall  be  to  Hero-f 
'  dotus,  who  had  vifited  Egypt,  and  fpared 

no  pains  to  inform  himfelf  concerning 
the  religion  of  that  country.  Thq  very 
ingenious  Dr.  Blackwell '',  and  a  fbr 
reigner  ^  of  diftinguifhed  learning,  would 
willingly  infer,  from  a  paffage  in  this 
hiftorian,  that  the  Egyptians  paid  no  tct 
ligious  honours  to  heroes^.  They  feem, 
however,  to  have  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  their  author,  by  not  attending  to  the 
connexion  of  the  pafTage  in>^qu9ftion 
with  the  preceding  context.     Herodotus 

♦  Id.  ib.  »  p.  135. 

^  In  Letters  on  Mythol.  p.  ^09. 

?  JabIonfki>  Pantheoni£gypt.  torn.  2.  Prolegom.  p«57« 

y  No^l^tfcrf  ^6)9  Atyvwr^oi  t^  nipejat  v^9»     L*  2.   C.  CO. 
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is  ipeaking  of  Neptune,  and  fliewng 
that  the  Greeks  learnt  the  name  of  this 
god  from  the  Libyans,  not  from  the  E-. 
gyptians ;  who,  as  this  hiftorian  elfe- 
where  *  informs  tis,  affirmed,  that  they 
did  not  know  the  name  of  Neptune,  nor 
ever  received  him  into  the  number  of 
their  gods.  Concerning  Neptune  alone 
Herodotus  fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  the 
Egyptians  did  not  honour  him  at  ally  as 
Gale  renders  the  original*.  But  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  text  is  corrupts 
cd,  and  that  the  true  reading  makes  no 
mention  of  heroes,  and  only  imports, 
tiiiat  they  do  not  facrijice  ^  to  him  (Nep.. 
tune)  5  that  is,  the  Egyptians  did  nei^ 
thcr  acknowledge  his  divinity,  nor  pay 
lum  any  worfliip.  Indeed  the  occafion 
^\A  not  lead  Herodotus  to  fpeak  about 
heroes ;  for  Neptune  was  advanced  by  the 
Libyans  to  the  higher  rank  of  gods, 

«  L.  2.  c.  43. 

•  QvV  ii^ua-i¥  ahv,  nullo  honore  profequuntur. 
^  Some  copies  read,  ov  ^  ^^wo-n'  ahv,    Variantes  Lec- 
fiones  ad  librum  ii.  Herodot.  p.  10.  cura  Galei. 

though 
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though  originally  a  mere  mortal.  Kor 
was  it  poflible  for  the hiftorianto affirmt 
that  the  Egyptians  paid  no  religious  ho^ 
nours  to  the  fouls  of  dead  men,  with^ 
out  groflly  contradifting  himfelf .    For* 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  prove,  from  tha 
teftimony  of  this  inquifitive  traveller, 
that  liuman  fouls  were  worftiipped  in 
Egypt.  He  affirms,  that,  at  Chemmia  % 
in  the  province  of  Thebes,  Perfeus,  ijic 
fon  of  Danae,  had  a  temple  *"  dedicated 
to  him,  in  which  his  image  was  placed  3 
and  that  he  was  faid  by  the  inhabitants 
frequently  to  appear  rifing  out  of  the 
earth  ^  The  priefts  informed  him,  that 
king  Proteus,  a  native  of  Memphis,  wae 
honoured  with  a  ftately  temple  in  that 
city ".  In  this  temple  there  was  a  cha-» 
pel  dedicated  to  Venus  the  Stranger, 
whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  Helena,  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus  ^     Mars,  who  iftr 

1.  2.  C.91. 

*  Ibi.  •  Id.  c.  112,   118,   119. 

'  Cap.  112,  113,    Strabo  refers  to  tWs  Venus,  1, 17, 
p. ii6|. 

turned 
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turned  to  his  mother  when  he  attained 
to  the  age  of  man  \  was  worftiipped  at 
Fampremis  ^.  And  Hercules  (of  whom 
farther  mention  will  be  made)  had  a 
temple  near  the  Canopian  mouth  of  the 
river  Nile,  which,  Herodotus  fays,  re* 
xnained  to  his  time^  Thefe  inftances 
of  the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits  in  E- 
gypt,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  were  cer- 
tainly overlooked  by  thofe  writers  who 
affirmed,  upon  the  fuppofed  authority 
of  this  hiftorian,  that  the  Egyptians 
paid  no  religious  honours  to  any  gods  of 
earthly  extraft. 

But  we  may  advance  farther,  and  ob- 
ferve,  that  Herodotus  has  recorded  fe- 
veral  fa6ts,  which  ferve  to  fhew,  that 
fome  at  leaft  of  all  the  different  orders 
of  Egyptian  gods  were  no  other  than 
men  and  women  deified.  He  makes  La- 
tona,  who  refided  in  Butus,  one  of  the 
fight  primary  deities  of  Egypt  \    Ac 

s  Cap.  64.  ^  Cap.  59.  *  Cap.  ii3« 

f^  if  BtfTOi  vaXi.    Ju»  2.  c.  156, 

cording 
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cording  to  our  author.  Pan  alfb  was 
reckoned  in  this  number  by  the  Mendc-* 
fians ',  and  was  confidered  by  fome  as  the 
oldeft  of  the  eight  primary  gods  ".  Now, 
Pan,  as  we  learn  from  hiftory ",  accom*^ 
panied  Ofiris  in  his  fuccefsful  expedition 
to  the  Indies.  We  are  farther  told  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  Cabin  were  faid  to 
J>e  defcended  from  Vulcan  *  t  and  that, 
when  the  Egyptians  added  four  more 
gods  to  the  eight  juft  now  fpoken  of, 
Hercules  made  one  of  the  twelve  %  whom 
the  hiftorian  confiders  as  a  man ;  as  will 
be  fhewn  in  the  fequel.  He  Ukewiie 
makes  mention  of  a  tkird  order  of  gods, 
to  which  Bacchus  belonged,  as  Hercul^ 
did  to  the  fecond,  and  Pan  tp  the  firfjt '. 

Now,  Bacchus,  we  have  feen,  was  edui. 

> 

cated  in  Arabia  ^. 

But  it  is  objefted,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  priefts  of  Egypt  affirm^r 
ed,  that,  in  eleven  thoijfand  three  hun-. 

'  Cap.  46.  »  Cap.  145. 
'  Diodor.  Sic.  p.  21.  Weff.  •  Above,  p.  140. 

•  Herodot.  1.  2.  c.  43,  145.  P  Cap.  145. 

<  Above,  p.  85. 

dred 
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drcd  and  forty  years,  there  bad  been  no 
god  in  the  form  of  a  man^ :  —  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  author ",  the  priefts 
of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  would  by  no  means 
allow,  that  a  man  could  be  begotten  by  a 
gody  or  that  any  one  Piromis  *  had  been 
reputed  either  a  god  or  a  hero  :  —  and 
that  the  Theban  priefts  farther  affirmed, 
that  in  the  moft  ancient  times  the  gods 
bad  been  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt ^  the  laft 
of  whom  was  Orus,  the  fon  of  Ofiris  '• 
From  thefe  circumftancs  a  learned  wri- 
ter* concludes,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
ftrangers  to  the  deification  of  men. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objeftion,  it  may  be 
obferved,  ift.  That,  in  reading  Hero- 
dotus, we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  fa6ls  which  he  affirms,  or 
appears  to  credit,  and  thofe  which  he 
profeffedly  reports  upon  the  teftimony 
of  others.    He  himfelf  has  often  pointed 

'  LibI  2.   c.  142.  '  Cap.  143,  144. 

•  Piromis  anfwcrs  to  jtaXoi  x'uya^o^,  according  to  He- 
rodotus. 

•  Cap.  144.      ^  Jablonflci,  torn.  2,  Prolcgom.  p.  37. 

out 
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out  this  diftin^lion,  particulaiiy  iii  the! 
following  paffage :  /  am  obliged  to  relati 
what  isfaidy  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  believi 
every  thing  without  dijiin&ion  i  and  I  de-^ 
fire  that  this  declaration  may  be  attended  tQ 
through  the  *  courfe  of.  my  hijiory.  Now, 
Herodotus  does  not  afHrm  the  truth  o£ 
any  one  of  the  particulars  which  form 
the  objection  we  are  coniideringi  but 
profeiTedly  fpeaks  of  them  as  reports  he 
received  from  the  priefts  ^.  His  autho^ 
rity  therefore  is  improperly  urged  to 
prove,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  wor-* 
fhip  mortal  divinities*  He  joiew  the 
contrary  to  be  true  *. 

*  Herodot.  I.7.  c.  152. 

y  Herodotus  does  not^  I  allow,  ope&ly  contradict 
thefe  reports ;  nor  was  he  at  liberty  to  do  it,  if  he  was 
initiated  into  the  myfteiies^  as  he  probably  was*  With 
what  referve  he  ^aks  of  the  gods^  may  be  feen  by  coa* 
falling  lib.  a.  c.  S»'45>  65^  71. 

^  See  above,  p.  154,  15;^  156,  and  what  is  faidcofi« 
ceming  Hercules  below.  He  feems  to  have  had  no  con- 
ception that  there  was  any  efTential  diiFerencebetween  the 
Egyptians  and  the  generality  of  mankind  refpedling  the 
gods 9  but  fuppofed  all  men  thought  alike  concerning  them  : 
No^t^tfy  vctnai  ett^^ufmg  10'oy  Tn^k  ttvrtut  tvtrcta&M*     L«  Z» 

c»  3. 

2dly. 
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adly.  As  to  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  they,  like  other 
heathen  priefts,  difcouraged  all  free  in- 
quity  concerning  the  gods  * :  they  might 
be  inftrufted  not  to  fpeak  openly  of  the 
eftrthly  origin  of  Serapis,  Ifis  \  and  o- 
thets  ;  and,  as  their  gods  had  been  their 
lungs,  they  might  pretend  that  their 
kings  were  gods ;  and  thus  involve  the 
lubjefl:  in  obfcurity.  Neverthelefs,  the 
priefts  themfelves  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  had  gods  of  mortal  ori- 
gfai.  This  appears  from  the  fads  re- 
citfed  by  Herodotus,  upon  their  autho- 
rity. 

•  4.  We  muft  not  pafs  over  the  account 
given  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  by  Manefbo^ 
faee^tife  it  is  fuppofed  to  militate  againft 

■  It  feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  with  the  devout 
Pagans :  —  Sanftiufque  ac  reverentius  viAim  de  aftis 
deomm  credere  quam  fcire.    Tacit.  Mor.  Germ.  c.  34. 

^  Quoniam  fere  in  omnibus  templis^  ubi  colebatur 
Ifis  et  Serapis^  erat  etiam  fimulachrum,  quod  digito 
labiii  imprefib  admonere  videretur^  ut  (ilentium  fieret : 
hoc  figniiicare  idem  Varro  exiilimat^  ut  homines  eos 
fuiile  taceretur.    Augufl.  Civ.  Dei^  1.  18.  c.  5. 

that 
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« 

that  which  I  have  attempted  to  fupport* 
Manetho  was  chief-prieft  of  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
has  given  *"  us  a  table  of  the  gods  and 
demi-gods  who  reigned  there  before  thofe 
kings  who  were  mere  mortals ;  of  whom, 
we  are  told,  Menes  was  the  firft  * :  and 
from  heiiee  fome  have  argued,  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  deify  mere  mortals. 
But  the  argument  is  inconclufivc  :  For 
it  would  not  follow,  from  their  having 
had,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  gods  for 
their  kings,  that  they  did  not  afterwards 
exalt  their  kings  into  gods..  As  to  the 
fa6t  itfelf,  the  pretended  reign  of  the 
gods,  it  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  ab- 
furdity.  of  it,  or  to  difcredit  the  author 
rity  by  which  it  is  fupported.  What 
reduces  it  neareft  to  the  ftandard  of 
truth,  is,  the  conjefture  of  a  learned 

«  See  Manetho,    apud  Syncell.  p.  18.    aild  Bixfefr; 
Chron.  Graic.  p.  7.     Compare  the  Old  Chronicle  cur- 
tent  amongft  the  Egyptians,  ah  imperfed  copy  of  whidk* 
is  preferred  by  Syncellus,  Chronograph,  p.  51,  S^* 

^  Herodot.  1.  2.  c.  4,  99, 

writer, 
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writer  %  that,  by  the  gods^  we  may  un- 
derftand  fome  of  the  antediluvians  5  and, 
1^  the  demugods^  the  anceftors  of  the  E- 
gyptians  after  the  flood  down  to  the 
time  of  Menes. 

5.  Whatever  judgement  we  may  form 
of  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  yet  there 
can  be-no  objeftion  againft  the  teftimony 
of  Diodorus  Siculus  concerning  the  gods 
of  Egypt.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
many  had  courage  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  the  public  religion,  and  to 

« 

fpeak  with  freedom  upon  the  fubjeft. 
Prom  this  excellent  writer  we  learn,  that 
the  Egyptians,  befides  the  fun  and  nioon, 
whom  they  called  the  ^rji  and  eternal 
gods  \y  acknowledged  fuch  as  ivere  taken 
from  the  earth ;  feveral  of  whom,  he  fays, 
lad  been  kings  of  Egypt ^  and  bore  the  fame 

*  Jac.  Perizon.  ^gypt.  Origin,  torn.  i.  J).  84. 
'  T115   tet  HOLT  Aiyvirrov  ay^f^uTrni    to   wotXajoi'  yi^Ojxiwj, 
•Mt$Xi4<avT«(    i^  Toy  KoafAoy,   koh   my   rw  oKu»  fvjtv  xatA* 

*eu  v^anr^if  Toy  rs  mXiov  nat  tr,9  a%Mf^f*  Diodcr.  Sic.  p.  1 4. 

Wcff, 
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names  with  the  celefiial  gods  ^  He  parti- 
ctdarly  fpeci£es  the  eight  great  gods  of 
Egypt*",  Solf  Satumy  Rbea^  Jtipiter,  (caU 
led  alio  Jmmon  \)  JunOj  Vulcan^  V^fi^ 
and  Mercury  ^.  He  adds,  that  Sol^  wh^ 
name  was  the  fame  with  the  fun  in  the 
firmament,  was  the  firft  king  of  Egypt  \ 
though  ibme  thought  the  firft  kingoC 
that  country  to  be  Vulcan,  the  inventor 
of  fire,  or  of  the  firfl  ufe  of  it  in  work- 
ing metals '.  Saturn  and  Rhea,  accords 
ing  to  the  fame  author,  reigned  after- 
yirsurds  3  of  whom  (it  was  generally  laid) 
were  born  Jupiter  and  Juno,  from  whom 
fprarig  the  five  following  gods,  Ofiris^ 
Ifisy  lypbon,  Apollo  "*,  and  Venus. 

|Aiy  immu  — — •  m  tfiBi  Kcu  fictciXtt^  ytyonpcu  uevrm  vftt  Ah- 

Id.  p.  17-     Compare  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ey.  p*  45. 
^  Id.  ib. 

*  Herodotus  alfo  (1.  2.  c.  42.)  ikys,    Aft/Avy  AiyMtiti 
KuTuHat  Toy  Ai«* 

*  He  was  fecretary  to  Oliris.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
p.  19,  20,  24. 

'  I)iodor.  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  390. 

»  The  iame  as  Orus.    Herodot.  1,  2.  c.  144. 

Ofiris 
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Oifiris  and  Ifis  were  the  two  princi- 
pal '  divinities  of  Egypt,  in  the  manner 
of  whofe  worfhip  all  the  province^  of 
that  country  were  agreed  •.  Now,  Dio- 
dorus  informs  us,  that  Ifis  and  Qfiris 
(who,  as  we  have  feen,  were  bom  of  the 
feme  parents)  were  king  and  queen  of 
Egypt  5  that  Oiiris  conquered  the  moft 
diflant  nations  ^ ;  that  he  deified  his  pa- 
rents %  and  was  hiinfelf  deified  in  his 

^  Plutarch,  delf.  etO£r«  p-^355*  £•  fays,  thsx,  as 
ibon  as  Ofiris  was  bom»  a  voice  accompanied  him,  and 
Innclaimed  him,  av»*rm  w^o^,  lord  of  all  things.  He 
was  faid  to  be  the  fame  as  Bacchus.  Herodot.  1.  z. 
€•  42,  144.  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  i.  p.  17.  ed.  Wtfl". 
Plutarch  makes  Bacchus  a  different  perfon  from  Oliti^, 
"but  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  who  had  been  a  man.  Diflert. 
on  Mir.  p.  182.  As  to  Ifis,  Herodotus,  1.  a.  e.  40. 
tells  ttS|  that  fie  is  the  goddefs  they  (the  Egyptians)  ef- 
teem  the  greateft.  She  was  the  fame  with  Ceres,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptians,  (Herodot.  1.2.  c.  59.  Diod. 
Sic.  1.  I.  If).  17.)  who  fay,  Jhe  firft  invented  bread-com. 
Dkxlor.  Sic.  1.  1.  p.  17,  18.  Weif.  Aug.  Civ.  Dei, 
L  8.  €.  27. 

*  Herddcrt.  1.  2.  c.  42. 

P  Lib.  I.  p.  32.  Compare Ettfeb.  Prxp.  £v.  1. 2.  c.  i. 

^  Diodor.  Sic,,  p.  24,  2y,    Vide  Augjull.  Civ.  Dei, 
\.  8.  c.  27. 

M  2  turn, 
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turn,  and  a  third  part  of  the  lands  ap- 
propriated to  maintain  his  worlhip'; 
and  that  after  his  death  he  received  equal 
honour  with  that  paid  to  the  celeftial 
gods*. 

..He  very  juftly  explodes  the  fable  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  gods  and  heroes  in 
Egypt,  and  fpeaks.of  it  as  countenanced 
only  by  a  part  of  the  Egyptians  \  And, 
when  he  is  treating,  concerning  feveral  of 
their  great  gods,  he  fays,  "  the  priefts 
*'  had  perfect  information  concerning 
*'  their  interment^  which  they  concealed 
."  from  the  public,  becaufe  it  was  con- 
*'  fided  to  them  as  a  fecret,  and  it  was 
"  dangerous  to  divulge  any  fecret  re- 
"  fpeding  the  gods" ". 

6.  Amongfl 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  p.  24,  25. 

vccffh  Tfiv  aBett»a'iet9,  xai   njy  icnr  tok  v^mok  tifinPf  »•  r.  A. 
Diodor.  Sic.  p.  24. 

Sg«(  Tc  M14  vi^uuif  X.  T*  X*    Id.  p*  53* 
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6.  Amongft  all  the  ancient  writers, 
who  have  given  us  an"  account  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Egypt,  there  is  not  one  who 
had  ftudied  the  fubje6l  with  more  atten- 
tion, or  who  was  more  zealous  to  give 
his  readers  a  favourable  impreffion  of  it, 
than  Plutarch.  His  learned  treatife,  en- 
titled, Ifis  and  Ofiris^  was  written  on  pur-  * 
pofe  to  fhew,  that  there  was  nothing 
abfurd  or  extravagant  in  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Egyptians  ;  fome  inftrudlion 
in  hiftory,  morals,  or  philofophy,  being 
couched  under  them  ^.  Neverthelefs, 
from  Plutarch  we  learn,  that  the  priejis 
affirmed^  that  the  bodies  of  their  godsy  ex-- 
cept  fuch  as  were  incorruptible  and  immor^ 
tal^  lay  buried  with  them  '. 

M  3  As 

iroAAtffx  ft;^  air  xai  Kivovvay  %9riiiBi^tvu9  toi;  r  oi,'rro^s^ra  ^rc^i  rut 
%ui¥  Turuf  fjLVivvffcca'iv  «»?  raq  op^Aa^.     Id.   p.  32. 

^  If.  ct  Ofir.  p.  353.  E. 

*  Plutarch,  having  fpoken  of  the  tom6  of  Ofiris,  and 
alluded  to  fome  other  gods,  adds :    Ov  /xoyoy  ^c  T«ra;y  o» 

finh  etf^a^otf  rot.  [/.sv  cayLura  vol^  avrotq  nno'^eci  y.»jMn» 
na^  Sf^asrivKT^a*.     De  If.  et  Oiir.   p.  359.  C.      Never- 
thelefs, 
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As  to  Ifis  and  Ofiris  in  p^cular^  P|u« 
tarch  gives  us  at  large  the  hiftory  of  their 
parentage^  their  births,  thdir  kindred, 
their  exploits,  their  deaths  ^  Healle-* 
gorizes  fome  part  of  their  hiftory,  and 
feems  to  think  there  was  a  hidden  mean* 
ing  in  the  whole  of  it,  agreeably  to  the 
main  defign  of  his  work,  which  was  fx> 
reconcile  the  Egyptian  theology  with  the 
principles  of  reafon;  yet  their  Uiflory 
was  underftood  literally  by  the  people ; 
nor  was  it  lawful  to  divulge  the  philp* 
fophical  explication  of  it',  Agreeahly 
to  the  reprefentation  Plutarch  makes  of 
Ofiris  as  a  man,  he  tells  us,  that  be  "tfrn 
every  tpbere  worjhipped  wider  a  human 
form  %     With  refpeft  to  Hermes^  ^Jlpbon^ 

didiefs,  Mr.  Fell^  in  the  iHle  of  a  perfon  well  acquainted 
with  Platarch,  fays,  p.  83.  that  Plutarch  was  ^ny 
careful  never  to  attr^hute  this  pfinien  (viz.  that  the  £od$ 
of  Egypt  had  been  men)  to  the  Egyptian  priefis. 

y  As  to  the  place  of  Oiirls's  l^unal>  fee  Flcttaick  de 
If.  «t  Ofir.  p.  359.. 

*  Id.  ib.  p.  360.  E.  F, 

*  Tlurvotxjg    Kv^^aiFOfAo^fov    O^i^ilbf    ayaXfix    hmmmmn 
Plutarch,  de  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  37if 

(the 
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(tfcc  brotlier  of  Ofiris,  whom  he  flew*,) 
and  Orusy  as  well  as  OJiris^  Plutai'ch  ac- 
knowledges, that  the  defcription,  given 
by  the  Egyptians,  of  the  figure  and  co- 
lour of  their  bodies,  plainly  fuppoied 
they  had  been  mere  men  %  Concerning 
lib  and  Ofiris,  he  fays,  they  wen^  for 
tbeir  virtue,  changed  from  good  demons  into 
fodsy  as  were  Hercules  and  Bacchus  after^^ 
wards y  receiving  the  united  honours  both  of 
gods  and  demons  ^. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  produce  all  the 
proofs  of  the  worihip  of  human  (pirits, 
in  Egypt,  from  heathen  writers  who 
only  occafionally  make  mentipn  of  the 
gods  of  that  country.  Tlato  fpeaks  of 
Tieutby  who  flourifljed  in  the  reign  of 
^amus,  king  of  Egypt,  as  one  of  die  an- 

**  'Diodor.  Sic.  p.  24. 

^  Of  TV  ftftrit  ytyovor»(  air3^A;irtf(»    Plutarch.  If.  et  Oiir. 
p.  359.  £.     Eufeb.  Prasp.  £v.  1.  3.  c.  91. 

*  *  Plutsircli.  d^  IT.  et  Ofir.  p.  361.  Diifiurt.  on  Mir. 
p.  182.  I  might  add»  that  Venus  .Bfjefticib  rthf  9^yp 
of  an  Egyptian  monarcji«  .had  a  tempje  predte4  to^ier 
at  Alexandria.    Plutarch,  in  jBiH;>tico«  p*753»  £•  P* 

M  4  cient 
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cient  gods  \  Lucian  rq)refents  Alexan« 
der,  after  he  was  dead,  as  hoping  to  be 
buried  in  Egypt,  that  he  might  become  one 
of  the  gods  of  that  country-^  In  Egypt,  fays 
Maximus  TyriuSy  they  fhew  you  at  once 
the  temple  of  a  god  and  his  tomh  \  The 
Latin  writers  fpeak  the  fame  language. 
Farro  ^  confidered  Ifis  and  Serapis  as  ha* 
ving  once  belonged  to  the  human  race. 
Apuleius  ranks  Ofiris  amongft  thofe  men 
who  were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  gods  *• 
Lucan  goes  farther,  and  urges  the  mourn- 
ful or  funeral  rites,  with  which  Ofiris 
was  honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  as  their 
teftimony  to  his  having  been  a  mortal 

ixK  vecXawv  rita  ^tuPf  x.  r.  A*  Platonis  Phasdras,  p.  2^4. 
c.  ed.  Serrajii,  Theuth  is  faid,  in  the  feqael^  (o 
have  invented  arithmetic,  geometry,  ailronomy,  aod 
letters.  See  what  is  faid  abov^  concerning  Mercivy^ 
p,  III.  4pd  p.  141, 

'  Slq  yivoifxnv  sK  *f^*  Atyvwrhut  Stvv.     Lucian.    Dia{og. 
Mort.  p.  291. 

ftiw  Tyrius,  Diifirt,  38.  p.  398. 

*  Cited  above,  p.  159.  note  K 

*  Above,  p.  97,  note  \ 

man* 
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man.  His  argument  proves,  that  he 
was  publicly  worfhipped  under  that  very 
chara6ler\ 

I  would  here  clofe  the  evidence  of  the 
worfhip  of  human  fpirits  in  Egypt,  if  it 
were  not  neceffary  to  confider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Egyptian  Hercules ;  which 
I  did  not  enter  upon  fooner,  becaufe  the 
proofs  of  his  having  been  a  man  are 
fumifhed,  not  by  one  only,  but  by  fe- 
vcral  of  the  forementioned  writers.  He- 
rodotns ',    in  order  to  ftiew  that  the 

^  To  plangens  hominexn  teftaris  Ofirin* 

Lucan.  VIII.  833. 

TJiis  palTage,  and  others  to  the  fame  purpofe,  were 
cited  in  the  DiiTertation  on  Mir.  p.  194.  182.  Lucan's 
jadgepient  of  Ofiris  has  alfo  been  confirmed  here  hj 
frefli  teftimonies.  Neverthelefs  Mr.  Fell  is  pleafed  to 
fay,  p.  24.  *'  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  prove,  that  re- 
"  ligious  honoars  were  ever  paid  to  any  deceafed  man 
**  under  the  name  of  Oiiris."  This  language  implies, 
that  no  proof  of  this  point  had  been  produced  in  the 
Diflertation  ;  —  that  no  proof  of  it  could  be  produced ; 
—  and  that  Mr.  Fell's  knowledge  of  antiquity  rendered 
Jiim  a  competent  judge  of  what  could  or  could  not  be 
proved  concerning  Ofirls.  I  leave  the  reader  to  form 
Jis  own  judgement  concerning  Uiefe  three  propofitions. 
'  Lib.  2.  9.  4},  44. 

Grecians 
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Oreudns  borrowed  ^  fuoae  of  thui  fotf 
fram  the  JSgyptkiis,  and  not  the  Eg^ffi^ 
tians  from  the  Grecians,  obferves,  tbol: 
Hercules  was  one  of  the  ancient  godf  of 
tjbe  Egyptians  s  who  faid,  that,  QsHtta^ 
teen  thoviiand  years  befpsv  the  ivign  of 
Ainaiis»  the  number  of  their  gpd9# 
which  had  been  i»ght,  wss  joqfisftiQd  to 
twelve;  and  that  Hercules  was  pmai 
thefe.  He  farther  informs  us,  that  tbffl^ 
was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hercuhas  at 
Tyre,  which  was  faid  to  have  been  built 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  years ;  and 
that,  in  the  fame  city,  there  was  a  tern* 
pie  erected  to  Hercules  under  the  nsune 
of  "tbajian ;  and  that  the  fame  god  had  a 
temple  at  Thafus,  which  was  built  by 
the  Phenicians  five  generations  before 
the  public  appearance  of  Hercules  la 
Greece.  Now,  what  is  the  in&roice 
which  Herodotus  draws  from  thefe  pre- 
mifes  ?  Why,  that  Hercules  (meaning 
the  Bgyptian)   was  a  very  ancient  ^d^i 

xXia  iorr««    Lib.  2.  €.44.    Herodotus  makes  mendoii 
of  a/ofw-of  the  Egyptian  Herctiles,  c.  42. 

that 
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that  is>  in  compariibn  with  the  Crecian* 
He  deicribes  the  latter  as  the  £)n  of 
Amphitryon  and  Alcmena;  and  fays, 
that  both  his  parents  were  of  Egyptian 
deicent".  Now,  if  he  knew  that  the 
Grecian  Hercvdes  was  a  man,  he  cer- 
tainly believed  the  Egyptian  to  be  ib  too. 
Why,  otherwife,  did  he  compare  their 
difibient  ages  together  ?  Would  he  take 
pauns  to  ihew,  that  a  natural,  that  is, 
an  eternal  ""^  god  was  only  ibme  thoa« 
£uid  years  older  than  one  who,  compa« 
yatiydy  fp€aking,  was  but  lately  born  i 
Befides,  according  to  Herodotus,  there 
were  eight  gods  in  Egypt  more  ancient 
than  Hercules.  Nor  does  the  hiilorian 
aiccibe  to  him  any  pre-eminence  above 
the  fon  of  Amphitryon,  except  great  fe- 
niority,  and  the  higher  rank  to  which 
be  was  exalted  in  coniequeace  of  it« 
For,   from   his    greater    antiquity,  he 

■  Lib.  2.  €.43, 

*  The  ancients  called  the  natural  gods,    ai}^^  km 
•f9ii(Ttt«.    Diodor.  Si£ulus>  Fragmenta  ex  lib.  vi.    p^ 

draws 
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draws  this  conclufion :  therefore  tbofe 
Greeks  aSt  rights  who  build  temples  to  two 
of  them  ^  and  facrifice  to  one  as  an  immor^ 
ial  gody  under  the  name  of  Olympian  y  and 
honour  the  other  as  a  hero  '. 

We  have  here^  —  fays  a  late  writer  \ 
two  gods  of  the  fame  name ;  the  one  a  natu- 
ral  and  immortal  deity  ^  filed  Olympian  \ 
the  other  an  hero-god^  acknowledged  to  have 
been  once  a  mortal  man ;  each  having  fe^ 
parate  temples  and  difinSf  worjhipy  agree^ 
able  to  the  fuppofed  difference  of  their  na^ 
tures  and  characters.  The  gentleman 
would  not  have  reafoned  in  this  manner, 
had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  antiquity  on  thefe  fubjefts,  or 
had  he  only  confidered  what  was  proved 
in  the  Diffcrtation  on  Miracles',  and 
will  be  farther  eftablifhed  in  the  fequel ; 
viz.  that,  according  to  the  Heathens, 
fome  humaa  fouls  commenced  firft  he- 
roes, and  then  demons,  and  were  after- 
wards exalted  into  gods.     Then  they 

P  Herodot'.  I..2.  c.  44,  1  Fell,  p.  13. 

'  P.  182,  183,  214, 

were 
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were  received  into  the  ftarry  heaven,  or 
alheriaV  region,  the  feat  of  the  immotial 
divinities,  fometimes  called  Olympus  \ 
The  Hercules  who  attained  to  this  ho- 
nour was,  on  this  account,  very  pro- 
perly ftiled  Olympian^  to  diftinguifh  him 
from  the  other,  while  he  had  not  yet  ri-^ 
fen  above  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  as 
fuch/  refided  in  the  regions  of  the  air 

'  VaiTOy  k  i6.  apud  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei>  1.  7.  c.  6. 
fays :  A  fummo  circuitu  CGeli>  ufque  ad  circulum  lun^, 
aethereae '  animac  funt  aftra  et  (bllse  ;  iiqne  coeleftes  dii 
sum  modo  intelliguntar  efle,  fed  etiam  videntur.  Inter 
IttiUB  vero.gyromj  et  nunboram  ac  ventorum  cacumina> 
aereae  fant  animas  :  fed  ese  animo,  non  oculls,  viden- 
tur ;  ct  vocantur  heroes^  et  lares^  et  genii.  So  Lucan 
alfoy  1.  ix.  V.  6.  et  feq. 

Qnodqae  patet  terras  inter^  coelique  meatne, 
Semidei  manes  habitant ;  quos  ignea  virtus 
Innocuos  vita,  patientes  aethcris  imi. 
Fecit,  et  xternos  animain  conlegit  in  orbes. 
See  below,  note  *• 

«  Viam  affect  Olympo.  Virg.  iv.  562.— Moytf^Aw- 
^Miftt  OAv/A«'Mf;.  Diodor.  Sic*  1.  4.  p.  261.  ed.  Weff. 
AciubiSy  who  accompanied  Oiiris  in  his  expedition,  (id. 
L  I.  p.  21.)  clothed  in  a  dog's  ikin,  is  reprefented  by 
Plutarch  as  being  both  terrellrial  and  Olympic.  If.  et 
Ofir.  p.  368.  £. 

neareft 
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neareft  to  the  ftars.  In  length  of  time, 
the  Grecian  Hercules  became  a  god»  and 
was  worihipped  as  fuch  ""•  The  Roman 
writers  exprefily  fpeak  of  Hercules  as 
having  beeA  a  man  ^^  and  yet  rank  him 
amongft  thofe  who  were  received  into 
the  ftarry  or  stherial  heaven,  and  ad« 
mitted  into  the  community  of  the  great 
gods  '•  He  b  repreiented  with  Jupiteit 
on  fbme  old  altars  and  relievos,  virith  an 
infcription  ^  fully  expreffive  of  this  dig- 
nity. In  like  manner,  die  JBgyptiant 
Hercules  was  rankel   with  the   great 

gods,  though  he  alfo  was  of  human  ez« 

\ 

*  Panfanks^  Corinthiac.  1.  t.  c.  lo.  p.  133..  ti. 
Kuhnii. 

V  The  Roman  law  was :  Eos,  qui  coeleftes  iejnper 
habit!,  colunto  $  et  olios  quos  endo  coelo  mefitm  Colio- 
caverunt^  Herculcm,^  &c.  Cicero,  de  Legib.  L  s.  c.  S. 
Laws  of  the  12  Tab.  2.  fed.  4. 

'  Poft  ingentia  fada,  deorum  in  templa  receptL  Ho- 
rat.  £p*  L  2.  ep.  i.  v.  7.  Arcea  attigit  igneas.  LilK  j. 
ode  3.  V*  17.  Hercules  wis  one  of  the  few,  qnos  ar-r 
dens  evesdt  ad  tttbtim  virtus,  as  Virgil  fpeaks,  JEn*  VI« 
130.     See  Silins  Italicus,  1.  15.  v.  83. 

y  Diis  mMgns's,  to  the  great  gods.  Montfiiucon,  r.  I. 
p.  16,  47. 

traft* 
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tra^*     The  Olympian  Jupiter  himiiblf 
hadbeen  a  man*4 

)t  Is  only  iiecej^ry  to  add  farther^ 
that  the  worfhip  of  heroes  was  different 
fixwl  that  paid  to  fuch  human  fouls  as 
Wtte  adranced  to  a  more  fublime  degree  * : 
Wfi  tl^refore  the  feparate  temples  and 
tfftia€t  worfhip  of  the  Olympian^  and 
o£  :the  hero»  Herctdes»  are  improperly 
mgAi  ia  proofs  of  their  being  originally 
0£  jdiflferent  natures  from  one  another* 
Fciv  if  the  Hercules  of  Egypt^.  though 
taf)t  ib  old  as  foilie  other  gods  of  that 
country,  was  neverthelefs  much  more, 
ancient  than  the  Hercules  of  Greece, 
and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  ce- 
leftial  gods,  Herodotus,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  both  of  them  had  been  men, 
would  conclude  that  the  former  ought 
to  be  worfhipped  as  an  immortal  or  O^ 
lympian  divinity,  and  the  latter  merely 

*  Biodor.  Sic.  1. 3.  p.  229^  230. 

*  See  PanfaniftSy  p.  133.     Diflert.  on  Mir.   p.  182, 
iSj.  — -  The  fttbjed  will  come  under  fntore  con£de- 

with 
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with  the  rites  to  which  hcirdes  were  ea-* 
titled  before  they  becanffe  gods.---'A€i^ 
cording  to  Diodorus  i&icirltis  **,  the  Egyp- 
tian Hercules  was  not^^ly  older -tbatt 
the  Grecian^  but .  «ven^  than  aiiy'bthei'i 
conquered  a  great  part  iof  the:  worlds 
and  fet  up  pillars  in  Afric.  H6  wdis  |gft«^ 
neral  of  the  forces  of  Ofiris  \  Pltieafbh 
makes  mention  of  iihim  ^mon^ft  ithcsfe 
who,  after  death,  were  changed  ifxprn 
good  demons  into  gods 'v  But,  ^bugh 
of  human  extra^,  Hercules  wasi'  Wfit"^ 
(hipped  in  Egypt  with  the-  moft  ikcted 
and  auguft  ceremonies  %         ^    t 


i I.  ■< 


*  Lib.  3.  p.  243,        *      ^  H/  p.  '26. 

^  Diilert.  on  Mir.  p.  182.  See  Diodor.  Sic  p.^$*' 
^  Dens  Hercules  religione  quidem  apad  Tyiotf  "co* 
litur  :  veruiix  facratilEma.  et  ^auguftiffiira  Egyptii  ixfli- 
gione  venerabtur^  ultraqu^  memoriam  (qu^  apud  illds 
retix>  longiffima  eft)  at  carentem  initio  colunt.  I^acfbbl 
Saturn.  1.  i*  c.  ao.  —  By  Hercules  we  are  tottttd«n> 
fland  the  fun^  according  to  Macrobius;  and  tkis  opl* 
nion  has  been  adopted  by  fome  learned  modemSir  Bvt 
the  civil  theology  fuppofed  the  truth  of  the  literal  hif- 
tory>  and  was  indeed  built  upon  it.  Several  gods  bore 
the  name  of  Hercules^  (Cicero,  Nat.  Deer.  1.  3.  C.  i6.) 
but  diey  wfere  reprefented  to  the  people,  and  regarded 
by  them,  as  having  been  men. 

I  fhall 
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i  fhall  produce!  no  more  heathen  ail- 
thorities  iii  fupport  of  the  point  I  un- 
dertook to  eftablifh.  If  we  rejefl  the 
foregoing  account  given  of  the  gods 
of  Egypt  by  the  Roman,  Greek  ^  Ph^- 
nician^  arid  Egyptian,  writers,  moft  of 
whom  ^oke  from  their  own  perfonal 
knowledge,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fay  on 
whofe  teftimony  we  can  fafely  rely. 
■  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  aflert,  as 
the  learned  Jablonfki  *  does,  that  the 
Greeks,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander's 
fucceflbrs  in  Egypt,  corrupted  the  reli- 
gion of  that  country,  and  that  later  wri- 

'  The  Greek  writers,  whofe  teftimony  has  been  urged 
above^  arc  Herodotas,  Plato,  Diodortis  Siculus,  Plutarch, 
Lndan,  and  Maxim  us  Tyriiis.  Mr.  Fell  muft  have  been 
unacquainted  with  all  ttefe  terfimonies,  (even  with  that 
of  Diodoras  Siculus,  well  known  to  every  other  writer 
upon  t&is  Tubjed,)  when  he  affirmed,  p.  31.  ^'  There 
"  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Greeks  themfelves  have 
•*  declared,  that  the  Egyptians  never  worfhipped  fuch 
''  gods  as  had  been  men."  But  this  gentleman  is  often 
fo  unfortunate,  as,  in  proof  of  his  erroneous  affeitioiis, 
to  appeal  to  thofe  very  authorities  which  contradi^^ 
them.     See  above,  p.  30,  136. 

t  Prolegom.  p.  42. 

N  ters 
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ters  have  mifreprefented  it.  No  proof 
of  this  affertioii  has  been  produced.  The 
Egyptians,  when  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ptolemys,  might  adopt  new  gods  *  s 
but  this  was  perfedlly  confiftent  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  heathen  reli- 
gion ^  There  is  a  perfeft  agnsemeiit 
between  the  accounts  given  of  the  E- 
gyptian  gods,  by  thofe  writers  who  lived 
long  before  the  age  of  the  firft  Ptolemy, 
and  by  thofe  who  lived  after  it.  Their 
having  two  clafles  of  gods,  one  natural, 
the  other  mortal,  is  not  more  ftrongly 
afferted  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  than 
it  is  by  Hermes  Trifmegiftus  and  San- 
choniathon.     And  Herodotus,    agalnfl 

^  Macrobius  thought  this  to  be  the  cafe  with  reipeft 
to  Saturn  and  Serapis.  Saturnal.  1.  i.  €.7*  p.  150* 
ed.  Londini,  1694.  But  his  memory  feems  to  have 
failed  him  here.  Serapis  was  worihipped  in  Egypt  long 
before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  introduced  his  worihip 
amongft  the  Athenians.  See  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei,  I.  ifiU 
C.5. '  and  Paufanias,  Attic,  p.  42.  ed.  Kohnii.  Sa* 
turn  was  a  god  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt  and  Phe* 
nicia. 

2' See 'what  was  faid  above  concerning  the  Gauls, 
p. 113. 

whofe 
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tirhofe  teftimony  no  objeftion  is  made, 
ha9  recorded  numerous  examples  of  the 
worfhip  of  human  fpir its  in  Egyptj;  Upon 
the  authority  of  the  priefts  themfelves. 
But  the  obje£lion  muft  fink  under  it's 
own  weight:  for,  what  Greece  was  to 
Romej  that  Egypt  was  to  Greece  3  — 
the  revered  fource  of  fcienee  and  reli- 
gion* And  it  is  as  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Greeks,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemys,  changed  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  as  it  wouI(^  be  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  Romans  changed  the  religion  of 
Qreece,  after  their  conqueft  of  that  coun- 
try, which  was  likely  to  produce  a  con- 
trary effefl  ^.  The  Egyptians  obftinately 
adhered  even  to  thofe  parts  of  their  re- 
ligion which  gave  moft  offence  to  foreign 
nations :  I  refer  to  their  worfhip  of  brutes 
and  vegetables,  which  they  pra6tifed  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  any  other  people. 
The  foregoing  teftimonies  might  be 
confirmed  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 

*  Th^  Ronun  wpiihip  bwume  gradually  Biore  and 
more  co{iibriQab}e  to  tii§  Qr^mn^  DiQny^*  Hi4*  Antiq* 
Rom.  1.  2.  c«  iS^  19>  20. 

N  2  religious 
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religious  i^ites  *  of  the  Egyptians,  frora 
their  myfteries,  and  pyramids  ;  and  like- 
wife  from  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers 
and  other  Chriftian  writers  ".  But  thefe 
arguments  will  come  under  future  con^ 

'  Particularly  from  human  Sacrifices.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of*  the  Egyptians, 
that  fuch  facrifices  were  not  fo  common  amongft  them 
as  they  were  in  other  nations.  Herodotus  (1.  2.  c.  ^) 
thought  it  improbable  that  they  ever  offered  them  :  but 
his  reafon  is  not  very  conclufive.  Macrobius  (S'atdrnal. 
L  I.  c.  7.  p.  150.)  fays,  they,  did  not  offer  any  bloody 
facrifice  :  but  herein  he  contradidls  Herodotus,  ubi  fu- 
pra.  Plutarch  relates,  (De  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  380.)  upon 
the  authority  of  Manetho,  that  men  were  burnt  alive 
in  the  city  of  Elithya.  And  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i, 
p.  99.  Weff.)  mentions  a  very  remarkable  circumffance; 
viz.  that  they  were  facrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Oiiris : 
which  ihews  to  what  gods  fuch  facrifices  were  offered. 
Human  facrifices  were  abolilhed  by  Amofis.  Porphyry, 
de  Abftinentia,  1.  2.  c.  223.  ed.  Lugdun.  Eufeb.  Priep* 
Ev.  1.  4.  c.  i6.  p.  155.  But  they  were  revived  by  Bu- 
firis,  to  avert  a  national  calamity.  ApoUodorus^  Biblio- 
thee.  1.  2.  p.  iiS,  119. 

.  ">  See,  in  particular,  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
p.  17.  and  1.  3.  c.  3.  Auguft.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  8.  c.  5, 
26.  and  1. 18.  c.  5.  Suidas  (in  voc.  S^^flMrK)  fays,  that 
Apis  was  king  of  Memphis,  and  obtained,  after  death, 
divine  honours  for  his  liberality,  in  fupplying  the  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria  with  corn,  in  time  of  famine. 

fideration. 
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fideratLon.  If  I  take  notice  of  the  an- 
cient Chriftians  in  this  place,  it  is  for 
the  fake  of  clearing  them  from  the  charge 
of  forgery  :  for,  as  a  forgery  of  theirs, 
ibme  °  confider  the  celebrated  letter  of 
Alexander  to  his  mother  ;  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  communicated  to  her  the 
fecret  of  the  myfteries,  intrufted  to  him 
by  the  high-prieft  of  Egypt,  concerning 
the  human  origin  of  the  great  gods. 
But,  fuppofing  the  letter  in  queftion  to 
be  a  forgery,  there  is  no  more  reafon 
for  afcribing  it  to  the  Chriftians,  than 
to  thofe  Heathens  who  openly  afleited 
that  their  gods  had  once  been  men.  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  it  Was  a 
forgery.  Plutarch  feems  to  refer  to  it 
wh^n  he  fays,  Alexander  informed  his 
mother  in  a  letter,  "  that  he  had  received 
"  fome  fecret  anfwers,  which,  at  his 
**  return,  he  would  communicate  to  her 
^'  only  **.'*     The  connexion  of  the  place 

•  Jablonfki,  p.  31. 

•  Plutarch.  Vit.  Alexandri,  p.  688.  F. 

N  3  leads 
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licads  us  to  dpply  this  to  the  migin  c>f 
the  gods  :  fbr  Plutarch  h«d  becft  juft  be- 
fore  relating  what  the  high^pfiefl:  faid  03 
Alexailder  concerning  his  divine  deftehtt 
As  to  it's  being  pafled  over  ih  iileiice  by 
Cicero,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  fooie  d? 
ther  heathen  writers,  (a  circunift^ilce  oti 
which  great  ftrefs  is  ^  Uid, )  the  rda£)Il  of 
it  plainly  was,  their  having  mdre  att* 
thentic  information  concerning  th*  gt^t 
fecret  "^  of  the  myfteries  than  a  private 
letter,  the  genuinenefs  of  whiph  litight 
be  fufpe^ed,  and  the  contents  of  whkh 
were  probably  preferved  pnly  by  tfadir- 
tion,  and  therefore  varioufly  reported. 
The  ctedit  given  to  it  by  the  Fftthew  ^ 
inuft  be  confidered  as  a  proof  6f  their 
opinion  concerning  the  gods  of  ^tfpt. 

^  Jablonflti^  Prelegom^  P»  3*r 

%  Se^e  Diodor.  Sk«  1^  u  p.  24>  ed.  WeiF« 

'  Athet^g,  Legat^  pro  Ghiifli&li.  p.  24.  MinM. 
Felix,  DdUv.  c.  21.  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei,  1.8.  c.  5.  and 
1.  12.  c.  ID.     Cyprian,    de  Idol.  Vanitat.  p.  le.  ed, 

Oxont 

*.-■.'  •  •■ 
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From  the  various  teftimonies  *  which 
have  been  prodiKcd,  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding fe6lion,  it  appears,  that  both  the 
Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  though  they 
adknowledged  elementary  and  fidereal  de- 
ities, and  afierted  more  efpecially  the  di- 
vinity of  the  fun  and  moon,  did  alfo 
vrorlhip  human  fpirits  :  and  that  the  E- 
gyptians  worfliipped  them  under  the  dif- 
tinft  charafters  of  heroes,  demons,  and 
gods.  —  It  farther  appears,  that  both 
die  Phepicians  and  Egyptians  account- 
ed their  princes  and  eminent  bcnefaclors 
as  the  great  eft  gods.  The  twelve  great 
gods  of  Egypt  in  particular,  as  well  as  the 
Cabirs  of  Phenicia  and  tli€  eaftern  na- 
tions, were  dead  men  deified.  —  Laftly, 

•  Mr.  Fell  affirms,  p.  22,  83.  that  "  it  is  univer- 

♦*  8ALLY  KNOWN,  that  the  Egyptians never  paid 

"  any  religious  honours  to  hero-gods.*'  The  reader 
maj  froai  hence  judge  how  great  a  ftranger  the  gentle- 
man  was  to  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Phenician,  and 
thse  Egyptian,  writers,  and  alfo  to  the  Fathers.  His 
ignorance  of  antiquity,  both  heathen  and  chriftian, 
would  not  iiave  been  noticed,  had  it  not  been  proper 
that  it  Ihould  be  known  what  credit  is  due  to  his  mofl: 
con'fident  affertions. 

N  4  the 
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the  foregoing  teftimonies  prove,  that 
(deified  men  were  the  immediate  objefts 
of  the  public  eftablifhed  worfhip  in  E- 
gypt,  4s  they  alfo  were  in  Phenicia. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  denying, 
that,  in  th?  hillory  ^nd  worftiip  of  thefe 
terreftrial  gods,  there  vyas  ^n  ultim?ite 
reference  to  the  deified  parts  and  powers 
of  nature.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the 
civil  or  vulgar  theology  was  explained 
fhyfically  by  the  learned.  But  ^yith  their 
explanations  we  have  here  no  concern  j 
^nd  therefore  I  pafs  over  at  pr?fent  wh^t 
pccurs  upon  this  fubjeft  in  Plutarph, 
Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Macrobius,  and 
pther  heathen  writers. 


SECT.     III. 

T  Proceed  to  fhew,  that  the  cuftom  of 
deifying  human  fpirits  prevailed  a- 

jnongft    the  Assyrians,    Chalpean5> 

^nd  Babylonians. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  religion  of 

Aflyriai  f  onfidered  as  a  kingdom  diftinft 
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from  that  of  Babylon.  Both  kingdoms 
were  afterwards  united  into  one  mighty 
empire,  which  was  called  indifferently 
Aflyrian  and  Babylonian  "•  The  Chal- 
deans in  Pabylon,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  were  a  colony  of  Egyp- 
tians "",  carried  there  by  Belus,  the  fon 
of  Neptune  and  Libya,  who  granted  the 
.priefts  the  fame  immunities  as  were  en- 
joyed by  thofe  in  Egypt  *.  This  agrees 
with  what  Lucian  teftifies^  that  the 
Aflyrians  derived  their  theology  and  re- 
ligious rites  from  the  Egyptians,  and  in 
honour  of  the  gods  ere6ted  temples,  and 
placed  in  them  ftatues  and  images  (pro- 
per reprefentations  of  fuch  gods  as  had 
been  men).  Now,  if  the  religion  of 
Affyria  and  Babylon  was  derived  from 

"  The  Aflyrians  and  Babylonians  are  the  fame  peo- 
ple#  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  199,  200.  Babylon  is  reckoned 
the  principal  city  in  Affyria.  lb.  c.  17?.  Strabp  fays 
^e  fame  thing.  L.  16.  fub  init.  Biihop  Lowth  on  If. 
14,  25.  Compare  the  Anc.  Univerf.  Hift.  v.  4,  p.  390. 
gvo.  1747,. 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i,  p.  92.  ed.  Weff. 

>  Id.  ib.  p.  32.  y  De  Syr.  Dea,  p.  6^'^^ 

Egypt, 
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Egypt,  the  former  muft  have  been  in  n 
great  meafure  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
latter,  which  confifted,  in  part,  in  the 
worftiip  of  human  fpirits. 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the 
Chaldean  idolatry,  called  alfo  the  Sabian^ 
confifted  very  much,  at  leaft  originally, 
in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars  5  \yhich  were  conceived  to  be  fede- 
rally animated  by  a  foul,  in  the  (kme 
manner  as  the  human  body  is.  V«y 
probably  they  were  alfo  thought  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  ^irits  of  illuflTipus 
men:  for  it  was  an  opinion  generdHy 
received,  that  the  fpirits  of  foch  men, 
when  feparated  from  their  bodies,^  re- 
turned to  their  native  flcies  :  and,  as  va- 
rious rites  were  ufed  to  draw  down  fouls 
from  the  ftars  into  confecrated  images 
and  ftirines  %  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
thofe  rites  fliould  refpeft  the  fouls  that 
only  inhabited  the  celeftial  orbs,    than 

*  See  Hettinger's  Hift.  Orient.  I.  i.  0,7.  p.  296.  et 
feq.  and  Pocbcke's  notes  on  Abul-pharai,  Specimen 
Hift.  Arab.  p.  I38,  et  feq. 

fuch 
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jfUch  as  were  united  to  them  and  animated 
them,  as  the  human  foul  is  united  td» 
and  animates^  the  body.  Now,  thdr 
faered  fhrines  were  confulted  as  oracles, 
and  worftiipped  as  gods  *. 

The  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians  was 
BeL  The  queftion  here  is,  who  this 
god  was.  Bei  (called  by  the  Greeks 
BikaJ  in  the  Chaldee  *  diale6i  anfwers  to 
the  Hebrew  Baaly  and  to  the  Syriac 
Betl,  and  fignifies  lord.  This  term  there- 
fore might  be  applied  to  the  true  God ; 
but  it  is  commonly  given  in  fcripture  to 
tbofe  fictitious  deities,  who  were  falfely 
fuppoled  to  have  dominion  over  man- 
kind*, 

*  Scfc  note  *  in  the  preceding  page. 

*  I/akh  xlvi.  i.  ^  £z.  iv.  8. 

'  Popolus  Dei  fatis  pie  eum  Baalem  fuHin  vocabant, 
fAufsptam^  ob  yocem  illam  ad  profana  nnmina  frt- 
quenter  nimis  tradudlam,  id  ipfum  Dens  vetaret. 
Seldeoy  de  Diis  Syr.  Syntag.  II.  c.  i.  p.  196.  And, 
in  p.  too,  201.  the  fame  learned  writer  fays  :  Belns 
6DizB  primo  fummum  rerum  gubernatorem  denotabat-^ 
^raflante  vero  hominum  errore,  ad  idola  transfereba- 
tUT}  it/eq. 

But 
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But  was  the  Bel,  who  was  worfliip- 
ped  at  Babylon,  the  true  God  ?  A  late 
writer  ^  cites  from  Dr.  Cudworth  *  a  paf- 
fage  of  Berofus,  in  which  Bel  is  faid  to 
have  framed  (or  fet  in  order)  the  worlds 
and  formed  (or  perfefted)  the  fiars  and 
the  fun  \  It  is  here  afked  ^  Can  any  one 
imagine^  — — -  that  he^  who  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earthy  received  his  name  from 
fhme  petty  prince  in  the  time  of  Abraham? 
Surely  noty  fays  the  fame  writer.  It  is 
impoffible  here  to  forbear  obferving,  ift. 
That  Berofus  *  was  the  prieft  of  Belus  in 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Now,  from  the 
facred  writings  it  appears,  that  for  ma- 
ny ages  before  his  time  the  Babylonians 
were  grofs  idolaters  ^  j  and  confequently 

^  Fell,  p,  23.  c  P.  3i«- 

8  Extrafts  from  Berofus  were  made  by  Africanas,  A- 
poUodorus,  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  and  Abydenus.  Of 
thefe  extradb,  fragments  have  been  preferved  by'Eufe- 
bius  and  Syncellus. 

^  Joih.  xxiv.  2, 

JlOt 
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not  likely  to  worfhip  the  Creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth.  2dly.  It  is  certain  they 
did  not  worfhip  him  under  the  name  of 
Bel^  becaufe  the  Babylonian  Bel  is  fpo- 
ken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  falfe  god*. 
3dly.  No  proof  is  produced  to  (hew, 
that  the  Belus,  fpoken  of  by  Berofus  in 
the  fore- cited  paffage,  was  worfhipped 
at  all  by  the  Babylonians.  Laftly.  Had 
not  the  writer  *  alluded  to  above  been 
unacquainted  with  the  account  given  by 
Berofus  of  this  god,  he  would  not  have 
palled  him  off  upon  his  readers  as  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Belus, 
according  to  Berofus  ^,  (the  very  autho- 
rity appealed  to  by  Mr.  Fell*,)  cut  off 
his  own  head ;  from  the  blood  of  which, 

*  Bel  howeth  do^wn  ;  Neho  ftoopeth  ;  their  idols^  &c, 
\£m  xlvi,  I,  —  Babylon  is  taken  ;  Bel  is  confounded  '^  Me-* 
rodacb  is  broken  in  pieces*  Jerem.  1.  2,  --^  I  <will puniflf 
Bel  in  Babylon,  Ch.  li.  44.  —  Would  God's  prophets 
iay  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  io-wed 
dMVM,  and  confounded 'y  and  reprefent  God  himfelf  as 
threatening  to  punijh  him  I 

*  Fell,  p.  23. 

*  Ap.  Eufeb.  Chronicon,  p.  5.    et  Syncelli  Chrono- 
graph, p.  28. 

when  • 
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when  mixed  with  the  earth  by  the  tahut 
godsy  men  were  formed  :  but  they  could 
not  bear  the  light,  and  therefore  he  or^ 
dered  one  oi  the  gods  to  cut  off  hie 
head,  which  he  himfelf  had  cut  off  be« 
fore,  and  to  mix  the  blood  with  •  th? 
earth,  and  from  thence  to  form  other 
men  and  animals.  This  experiment 
fucceeded  bettor.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  account  that  looks  like  creatkn^ 
as  that  word  imports  the  bringing 
into  being  what  had  no  exigence  be- 
fore in  any  form.  Nor  indeed  could 
any  thing  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
ideas  of  Berofus,  concerning  the  genera^ 
tion  of  the  world,  than  the  creation  of  it. 
Lcaft  of  all  was  it  poffible  for  him  to 
conceive,  that  a  god,  who  had  been  be- 
headed by  other  gods,  was  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

Bel  was  a  name  or  title  given  to  fe- 
yeral  princes  5  particularly  to  the  founder 
of  the  Babylonian  empire.  We  have 
already  feen  \  that  a  perform  of  this  name 

»  p.  185. 

carried 
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colonies  from  Egypt  into  Baby- 
lonia. Abydenus  ",  whofe  hiftory  is 
extra£):ed  from  the  ancient  records  of 
the  Chaldeans,  fays,  "  it  is  reported 
"  that  Belus  compafTed  Babylon  with  a 
"  wall."  We  are  told  by  Sanchonia- 
thon  %  that  Saturn  had  three  fons  born 
iu  Peraea;  viz.  Saturn^  fo  called  after 
his  father,  Jupiter  Belus ^  and  Apollo. 
Saturn,  the  father  of  Jupiter  **  Belus, 
was  a  Phenician  deity  j  and  this  fon  wa^ 
perhaps  the  Babylonian  Belus.  It  is 
certain  that  Belus,  who  built  Babylon, 
15  fometimes  fpoken  of  as  a  Tyrian  5  par- 
ticularly by  Dorotheus  Sidonius  ^  cited 
by  Julius  Firmicus.      But  Paufanias  ^ 

■  Ap.  Eufeb.  P.E.  1.  9.  c.  41. 

"  Ap. ennd.  P.E.  1. 1.  p.  37.  D.  p.  38.  A. 

*  Ai  to  the  prefixing  the  term  Jupiter  to  Belas^  in- 
flances  of  a  iimilar  nature  frequently  occur.  We  read 
of  Jupiter  Aratrius,  above^  p.  141.  Jupiter  Ammon, 
p.  85.  More  examples  will  occur  in  the  fequel.  See 
alfo  Sir  If.  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  150,  152,  |6«. 
and  Jac.  Perizon.  ^gypt.  Orig.  tom.  i.  p.  83. 

«  L.4.  c.  23.  p;  337. 

fays. 
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'  fays,  that  he  had  his  name  from  BeluS 
an  Egyptian.  Phenicia  being  fometimes 
confidered  as  belonging  to  Egypt,  there 
may  be  no  contradiftion  between  Pau- 
ianias  and  Dorotheas.  I  do  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine  abfolutely  who 
Belus  was ;  nor  do  I  here  inquire,  whe- 
ther he  be  the  Nimrod  or  the  P«/  fpo- 
ken  of  in  Scripture  \  It  is  fufficient  for 
our  purpofe,  that  there  was  fuch  a  per* 
fon,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  th« 
Babylonian  empire.  Nebuchadnezzar* 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  defcended  from 
him ;  and  he  is  referred  to  by  Virgil ', 
not  as  Dido's  father,  but  as  one  of  her 

'  Jac.  Perizon.  Origin.  Babylon,  torn.  2.  p.  152.  ef 
feq.  and  Freinfhemius^  in  his  notes  on  Quintus  Ciar- 
tiusy  1.5,  p.  310,  311.  attempt  to  prove,  that  Belus 
was  the  Nimrod  fpoken  of  Gen.  x.  8.  But  the  authoirs 
of  the  Univerfal  Hifl:.  v.  4.  p.  352.  think  that  Belutf 
was  the  fame  as  Put,     See  alfo  p.  309.  in  the  note.    •  . 

p.  Ev.  1.9.  c.  41.  p.  456. 

<  Implevitque  mero  pateram,  quam  Belus  et  omhes 
A  Belo  foliti,  ■  ^n.  I.  733. 

remote 
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anceftors  ".  Servius,  on  the 
place^  makes  him  the  firft  king  of  Af-^ 
fyria. 

Let  us  confidfer  what  evidence  there  is, 
Aat  this  Belus  (whether  he  was  an  E- 
gyptian,  a  Phenician,  or  a  Babylonian) 
was  deified  after  his  death.  If  he  be,  as 
feme  fuppofe,  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible  ^^ 
he  was,  as  we  have  already  fhewn% 
ranked  amongft  the  gods  by  the  Per- 
iians,  who  fucceeded  to  his  empire :  a 
plain  proof  that  he  was  firft  worihipped 
at  Babylon.      Dionyfius  ^  expreflly  in- 

•  This  is  implied  in  the  expreffion,  omnes  a  Belo,  all 
thijefttndents  of  Belus,  Between  Dido  and  her  own  fa- 
ther none  intervened. 

*^  This  hypothefis  is  favoured  by  the  language  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxiii.  c.  6.  p.  286.  Baby- 
lon, CO} 05  moenia  bitumine  Semiramis  ftruxit  ;  ai'cem 
enim  antiquiffimus  rex  condidit  Belus.  -—  iElian  calls 
him,  emphatically^  roy  B)iAoy  roy  a^x^iov,  Belum  ilium 
antiquum.  Var.  Hift.  1/13.  ^«  3*  And  Orofius,  II.  6, 
Babyloniam  a  Nimrod  gigante  fundatam  ;  a  Nino  vel 
Semiramide  reparatam. 

*  Above,  p.  72. 

y  Mtya9^^o(AO»  tiaxro  Bt}X».  Dionyf.  ni^iyiyriO'*  C.  25. 
T.  825.  —  This  temple  of  Belus  was  afterwards  adorned 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1. 10.  c.ii.  §•!• 

O  forms 
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forms  us,  that  a  temple  was  trtOttdi  to 
him  by  Semiramis  in  that  city,  Fron) 
the  defcription,  given  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  by  Herodotus  %  it  appears  that  it 
was  built  in  the  form  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  *.  Now,  as  the  latter  were  fe^ 
pulchres  ^  as  well  as  temples,  the  former 
muft  be  confidered  in  this  double  vkw. 
The  image  of  Jupiter  Belus,  which  was 
placed  on  a  throne,  at  a  tabic,  in  tibe 
chapel  which  ftood  below,  withia  the 
temple,  clearly  fhews  who  was  rcpre*- 
fented  by  it.  And,  though  there  waaa 
temple  in  the  uppermoft  tower,  in  which 
no  image  was  placed,  (from  which  ^r* 
cumftance  fome  learned  writers  •  have 
concluded,  that  "  the  honour  of  the 
*'  temple  of  Belus  was  meant  to  be  di- 
**  vided  between  him  and  the  truegod,*') 
yet  in  the  uppermoft  temple  there  was  a 
table,   a  bed,   and  a  woman  chofeh  by 

^  Lib.  I.  c,  i8i« 

*  Sir  I£  Newton's  Chronology,  p,  327,  328* 

^  See  below,  ch.  3. 

'  Anc*  Univerfal  Hift,  vol.  4*  p.  352* 

the 
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the  god  himfelf,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
come  by  night  and  lie  in  the  bed  ^  Could 
this  god  be  confidered  by  the  Chaldeans 
as  that  eternal  Spirit  who  created  the 
univerfe?  Were  not  the  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  him  more  fuitable  to 
their  ideas  of  human  nature  ?  Certain 
it  is  in  faft,  that  it  was  to  deified  men 
that  the  like  provifion  was  made  in  other 
conntries  *. 

Were  it  poffible  ftill  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  founder  of  the  AfTyrian  and  Ba- 
bylonian empire  was  worfhipped  in  the 

*  Herodot,  1. 1.  c.  i8j. 

*  In  the  temple  of  the  Trifhilian  Jupiter,  who  is  re- 
prefented  as  having  been  a  man,  there  was  a  bed  and  a 
tabk.    Diodor.  Sic,  1.  5,    p.  368.    ed.  Weff.  —  The 
keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  provided  for  him  a  bed, 
a  /upper,  and  the  beautiful  Lauren tia.     Plutarch.  Vit. 
Romali,   p.  20.  —  In  Indoftan  the  Heathens   fupply 
tlieir  idol  JagemHat  with  the  faireil  virgin  they  can  pro- 
cure. Bemier's  Memoirs 4  torn.  3.  p.  112.  Engl.  Tranf- 
lat.  •—  And,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter^  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  there  was  a  woman  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  vi- 
fited  by  the  god  at  night,    agreeably   to  the  account 
given  •f  Belus  by  the  Babylonians.     Herodot.  1.  i. 
c*  i8i«  Compare  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1171. 

O  2  temple 
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temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  I  might 
appeal  to  Eufebius ',  who  tells  us,  that 
Belus,  the  firft  king  of  the  Affyrians^ 
was  deified  after  his  death :  to  Jerome  \ 
who,  in  more  places  than  one,  fpeaks. 
of  him  a«  having  been  confecrated  and 
ranked  amongft  the  gods  by  his  fon  Ni- 
nuS  :  and  to  LaSiantius  **,  and  the  au- 
thors cited  by  him,  who  affirm,  that 
Belus  was  worfhipped  by  the  Aflyrians 
and  Babylonians  ^      I  do  not  affirm, 

that 

'  Eufeb.  Chronicon,  1. 1.  p.  9.  Tharsattii0  28.  Af* 
fyriorum  rex  primus  Belus  mortuus  eft^  quern  A^Tyrii 
deum^  et  alii  dicunt  Satumum. 

t  Idolum  Baal>  five  Bel>  et^  ut  apertius  dicam,  Beli« 
AfTyriorum  religio  efl^  confecrata  a  Nino,  Beli  filio»  in 
honorem  patris.  Hieronymus  in  Ezek.  c.  25.  — »  Ninut 
in  tan  tarn  pervenit  gloriam,  ut  patrem  fuum  Belam  re- 
ferret  in  deum,  qui  Hebraice  dicitur  hi.  Hunc  Sido- 
nii  et  Phoenices  appellant  hvi*    Id.  in  Ofea,  c.  %• 

^  Belus^  quern  Babylonii  et  AiTyrii  colunt,  antiqnior 
Trojano  bello  fuiile  invenitur  trecentis  viginti  duobns 
annis :  Belum  autem  Satumo  xqualem  fuifley  et  u- 
trumque  uno  tempore  adoleviiTe.  La£tant.  Div.  Inftitut. 
1.  I.  c.  23. 

*  A  gentleman,  who  often  aflumes  the  language  of  af 
perfon  who  has  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  fubje^  on 

which 
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that  the  term  Bel  was  never  explained 
phyfically,  and  applied  to  the  fun,  by 
learned  men,  as  Ofiris  ^  alfo  fometimes 
was :  for  the  ancients  gave  the  names  of 
their  deified  kings  to  the  heavenly  bo- 
^es  '.  But  the  temple  of  Babylon  was 
erefted  in  honour  of  a  man  who  founded 
the  Babylonian  empire,  agreeably  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Heathens  in  the  like  cafes. 
And  this  Belus  was  the  god  whom  the 
Babylonians  principally  worlhipped  "*. 

As  Jupiter  Belus  was  the  chief  god  of 
the  Babylonians,  fo  their  principal  god- 

which  he  writes,  roundly  affirms,  that  /'/  is  not  in  my 
fg^ffer  to  prove ^  that  religious  honours  ivere  ever  paid  to  a 
decea/ed  man  under  the  name  of  BeL  Fell,  p.  24.  Some 
however  may  doubt,  whether  his  knowledge  of  his  fub- 
jcft  be  altogether  ^nfwerable  to  the  import  of  his  lan- 
guage. He  feems  to  have  known  as  little  of  the  Indian 
Bel  as  of  the  Babylonian,  Cicero,  when  reckoning  up 
tl^e  /cveral  gods  who  bore  the  name  of  Hercules,  fays, 
Qnintus  in  India,  qui  Belus  dicitur.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3. 
c.  16. 

*  Diodor.  Sic,  L  i,  p.  14.  ed.  WefT. 

'  See  above,  p.  135,  161,  162. 

"  0»  fAa^l^»  S«ft/»  Ti/y-w^*  Bal9t;^ft/»»o^.  Arrian.  Exped, 
Alex.  1.  3.  p,  127,  ed.  Gronov. 

O  \  defs 
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defs  was  Venus  or  Mylitta  \  She  was 
the  fame  with  the  Pcrfian  Mitra  *",  the 
Phenician  Aftarte ',  and  the  great  Sy*r 
rian  goddefs  ^ ;  and  therefore  was  cer-? 
tainly  worfhipped  under  a  human  cbfc 
ra6ler.  The  title  of  celejiial  Venus '  was 
probably  given  her  becaufe  {he  was  wor!?* 
fliipped  in  the  planet  of  that  name>  op 
in  the  moon.  She  is  fometimes  called 
yuno ;  under  which  name  fhe  wag  a^ 
dored  by  the  Sidonians  and  CarthaginiT 
ans".  Some  have  thought,  that  this 
goddefs  was  the  famed  Semiramis  *,  who, 
having  extended  her  empire  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Eaft,  was  likely  to  receive 
divine  honours  from  the  nations  of  Afia. 
As  to  her  being  worfhipped  under  both 

»  Herodot.  1. 1.  c.  13K  cited  above,  p.  4^. 
®  Above,  p.  68.  p  P,  142* 

9  See  the  next  feftion. 

Attic,  c.  14.  p.  36, 
«  Hie  templum  Junoni  ingcns  Sidonia  Didp 

Condebat. Virgil.  Mn,  I.  446. 

f  Auc.  Univerfal  Hill,  vol.4,  p.  359,,  360. 
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fcxes,  they  account  for  this  circum- 
Aance  in  the  chara6ler  of  the  queen  of 
JBabylon,  which  was  that  of  a  martial 
heroine  and  an  "  abandoned  proftitute. 
Hence  fhe  might  be  confidered  both  as 
A  god  of  war,  and  the  patronefs  of  plea- 
iiire. 

The  Aflyrians  and  Babylonians  had 
feveral  other  gods  of  mortal  origin  ; 
particularly  Thuras  or  Thurras^  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Ninus.  He  was  an  eminent  war- 
rior, and  was  called  Mars^  after  the  pla- 
net of  that  name,  (and  ^  Baal  J  to  whom 
the  firft  pillar  was  erefted ''.  Adrammelecb 
and  Anammelech  were  Babylonian  deities, 
to  whom  human  facrifices  were  offered  ^. 
The  names  of  fome  of  their  other  idols 

«  Athenagoras,  (Legat.  p.  119.)  calls  Semiramis, 
Xnyfof  yv»D  KIM  |Mi<t(foM(9  libidinofa  et  fanguinaria.  As 
to  the  former  part  of  her  charader>  fee  Agathias,  p.  sS. 
rd.  1594, 

^  tlvofAo^av  avro¥  BccctX,    Suidas,  in  voc,  ©»§«?. 

^o»  vr^oovKt/itfy  Avrof,  xah  wq  mq  vvv  nat^JUCk  Tit^cir^  roy  B^toE^ 
^m^  p  ift  /Ac^f^ixiiyEfo/xsypy  Agii?>  veAff/utfy  Se9(*     Chronicoilr 

Alexandrinum,  p,  88, 
y  z  Kings  xvii.  31. 

O  4  are 
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are  prcferved  J  but  it  is  needlefs  to  dc*^ 
fcend  into  more  particulaFs^  becauft 
their  religion  mufi  have  been  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians, 
and  Syrians,  of  which  a  larger  account 
is  given  by  ancient  authors.  As  they 
deified  their  fovereigns  while  living  %  wc 
might  from  this  circumftance  alone  have 
inferred,  that  they  worfhipped  them 
when  dead.  The  teftimonies  that  have 
been  produced  ferve  to  (hew,  that  dead 
men  and  women  were  the  more  imme- 
diate objefts  of  the  public  devQtion  at 
Babylon,  and  were  indeed  honoured  at 
their  greateft  gods. 

S  E  C  T.     IV. 

T  Come  now  to  (hew,  that  human  fpi- 
*    rits  were  deified  by  the  Syrians. 

At  Hierapolis  flood  the  temple  of  the 
great  Syrian  goddefs,  who  was  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  Egyptians,  In- 
dians, Ethiopians,   Medes,  Armenians, 

*  Dan.  iii. 

and 
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and  Babylonians*.  In  this  temple,  as 
we  learn  from  Lucian  **,  were  placed  the 
ftatues  of  many  heathen  gods,  fuch  as 
the  Greeks  called  by  the  names  of  their 
own  greateft  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, Venus,  Apollo,  Lucina  or  Di- 
ana, Mercury,  and  others :  but  there 
was  no  ftatue  of  the  fun  or  moon,  be- 
caufe  they  deemed  it  abfurd  to  make  re« 
prefentations  of  gods  that  were  fo  con- 
fpicuous  ?nd  refplendent,  though  very 
reaibnable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  form 
ilatues  of  fuch  as  were  invifible  ^  From 
this  curious  paffage  it  appears,  that  the 
gods  of  Syria  were  of  two  forts :  the  » 
one  vifible,  particularly  the  fun  and 
moon ;  the  other  invifible,  that  is,  hu- 
man fpirits,  or  fuch  deities  as  cofref- 
ponded  to  the  idea  the  Greeks  had  formed 

»  Lucian^   de  Dea  Syr.   p.  6y6. 
*  P.  675.  ct  feq. 


A>7tf^ft  TOt^i  fuy  oA^oi^'i  Sfoi^-f  00-tojr  ^/x/xevat    ^oxvet  voiua^eu* 
WMfAWctf  i»a^i(9  xat  afiu^  votretf  o^teai*    xoiv  «y  curm  {o- 

concerning 
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concerning  thofe  objefls  of  worfhip  that 
originally  belonged  to  the  human  race, 
and  were  reprefented  by  ftatues.  It  can- 
not reafonably  be  pretended,  that  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  and  the  other  Grecian  dei- 
ties here  enumerated,  were  natural  gods  ; 
becaufe  the  former  are  diftinguifhed 
from  the  latter,  Apollo  and  Diana,  for 
example,  cannot  here  denote  the  lun  and 
moon;  for  the  former  had  ftatues  as 
their  reprefentativ^s,  but  not  the  latter^ 
And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  even  {o 
late  as  the  age  of  Lucian,  no  ftatues 
were  erefted  to  the  natural  gods  in  Sy^ 
ria ;  of  which  circumftance  notice  wiji 
be  taken  in  the  fequel. 

As  to  the  great  Syrian  goddefs  her* 
felf,  in  whpfe  honour  the  temple  was  e» 
re£ted,  fhe  could  not  be  a  natural  di«p 
vinity;  as  the  ftatue  placed  between  Ju^ 
piter  and  Juno  was  probably  ereftod  in 
her  honour.  She  feems  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  Aftarte  of  the  Pheni- 
cians,  and  the  celeftial  Venus,  fo  often 
fpoken  of  above,  and  to  whom  there  was 

an 
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fui  ancient  temple  erefled  at  Afcalon^ 
which  is  called  by  Herodotus  ^  a  city  of 
Syria.  Semiramis  was  worfhipped  in 
this  country  %  and  is  thought  by  fome 
to  be  the  Syrian  goddefs  herfelf,  and  the 
iame  with  the  Derceto  of  Afcalon  ^ 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  Belus  was 
worfhipped  in  Syria  %  as  well  as  at  Ba- 
l>ylon.  Adad  or  Hadad  was  a  name 
(common  to  all  the  Syrian  kings  **•  One 
of  them,  whom  Sanchoniathon  calls  A-- 
4od^  reigned  in  Phenicia,  and  was  ftiled, 
ii^g  9ftbe  gods  *  j  which  is   a  full  proof, 

^  Lib.  I*  €.  105. 

*  S]ie  made  a  law,  that  the  Syrians  fhould  worfhip 
her  as  a  goddefs,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  divini* 
^es,   Lucian,  de  Syr.  Dea,  p.  678. 

'  Anc.  Univerfal  Hift.  vol.  4.  p.  255,  259.  •—  We 
learn  from  Lucian,  jp.  6^6,  that  the  ftatue  between  Ja« 
piter  and  Juno,  with  a  golden  dove  on  it's  head,  was 
thought  by  fome  to  be  Semiramis. 

f loK  Ti^«;fM yo^.     Xiphilin.  in  Caracalla,  in  Excerpt,  e 
Pione,  1.  78.  p*  884.  ed.  Hanov. 

*  Probably  becaufe  they  confecrated  all  their  kings 
into  gods. 

*  Aiu^,  fict(rt?ijivq  Sw9.  Sanchoniathon>  ap.  Eufeb. 
P,  Ev.  1. 1,  p.  38. 

that. 
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that,  though  the  term  Adad  is  explained 
phyfically  by  Macrobius^  and  applied 
to  the  fun,  the  chief  natural  god,  yet  it 
was  underftood  hiftorically  by  the  peo* 
pie,  and  applied  to  their  chief  hero-god. 
Both  Benhadad  and  Hazael  were  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Syrians,  and  reprefented 
to  be  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  they 

*  _ 

really  were':  a  very  common  praftice 
yrith  the  Heathens  on  other  occafions. 

The  Syrians,  in  honour  of  a  king  cal- 
led DamafcuSj  (from  whom  the  city  of 
Damafcus  derived  it's  name,)  held  fa- 
cred  the  fepulchre  of  his  wife  Aratbes  as 
a  temple,  and  regarded  her  as  a  goddeis 
entitled  to  the  moft  facred  worfhip  ". 

What,  therefore,  has  been  before 
proved  concerning  the  Aflyrians,  Baby^ 
lonians,  Phenicians,  and  Egyptians,^  is 
ajfo  true  of  the  Syrians  5    viz,  that  they 

k  Saturnal.  1.  i.  €•  23.  p.  217. 

'  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  9.  c.  4.  §.  6. 

"»  Nomen  urbi  a  Damafco  rege  inditum ;  in  cnjus 
honorem  Syrii  fepulchrum  Arathis  uxoris  ejus  pro  tern- 
plo  coluere  ;  deamque  exinde  fandifilmae  religionis  ha- 
bent.    Juflin.  1. 36.  c.  2. 
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deified  dead  men  and  women.  The  fafts 
produced  above  farther  prove,  that  thefe 
gods  of  mortal  origin  were  the  more  im- 
mediate and  the  principal  objedts  of  the 
public  and  national  worfhip. 

I  have  now  finiftied  what  I  intended 
to  oflfer  concerning  the  objefts  of  public 
worfhip  in  the  eajiern  nations  5    and  have 
fhewn,  that  thefe  nations,  whether  bar- 
barous or .  poliftied,    (efpecially  thofe.  of 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  fame,  fuch  as  A- 
rabia,    Phenicia,    Syria,    Caria,    Lycia, 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,   Pontus,  Sarmatia, 
Armenia,  Chaldea,    Babylonia,  Aflyria, 
Perfia,  Parthia,  Media,  India,  Scythia, 
China,  Japan,  and  others,)  though  they 
might  acknowledge  elementary  and  fide- 
real  deities,  did  neverthelefs  worfhip  alfo 
human  fpirits.     But  fo  entirely  unac- 
qudnted  was    a  late  writer  with  the 
proofs  of  this  point  here  produced,  (to 
which  others  might  be  added,)  that  he" 
confidently  ^ffirms,    *^  divine  honours 

»  Fell,  p.  7, 

<«  were 
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^*  were  not  paid  to  deceafed  heroes  iii 
•*  the  eajiern  nations  J^  Left  his  readers 
ihouid  think  there  were  any  exceptions^ 
he  aflerts  *,  that  "  the  eajiern  nations y 
"  whether  barbarous  or  polifhed,  paid 
^*  no  religious  honours  to  deceafed  men/'' 
The  gentleman  has  fliewn  himfelf  e- 
qually  unacquainted  with  the  refigiotrs 
ftate  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe 
and  Africa  :  for,  notwithftanding  wimt 
has  been  proved  to  the  contrary,  he  af- 
firms, that  **  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks, 
*•  in  paying  religious  honours  to  dc- 
"  parted  heroes,  was  defpifed  by  alIt 
"  the  great  nations  amongft  the  Hea- 
**  thcns,  the  Romans  excepted '/'  It  is 
unbecoming  in  any  one  to  fpeak  upon  a 
fubjedt,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  in  the 
decii^ve  language  of  certain  knowledge. 
In  matters  of  fa£l:  this  is  more  culpable 
than  in  fpeculative  points ;  for,  in  the 
former  cafe,  we  do  not  rely  on  the  judge- 
ment, but  on  the  veracity,  of  the  ipeaker, 
prefuming  he   would  not  affirm  with 

•  Fell,  p.  14.  'P.  29. 

confidence 
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confidence  what  he  did  not  know  to  be 
true. 

SECT-    V. 

Shewing  that  human  Spirits  were  deified  by 

the  Greeks. 

TT  was  elfewhere  ^  proved,  that  the  na- 
tural gods,  the  fun  and  moon  in  par- 
ticular, were  adored  by  the  Greeks^  as 
Well  as  by  the  Barbarians.  But  the  pre- 
fent  queftion  concerns  only  their  other 
obje£):s  of  worftiip. 

All,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  know,  that  they 
wofftiipped  the  firft  founders  of  ftates 
and  cities '  5  thofe  alfo  who  died  in  de- 
fence of  their  country  •  s    and  fuch  as 

were 

9  Diilert.  on  Mir,  p.  172.  note  ^ 

'  The  Cherfoneiians  ikcrifice  to  Miltiades^  «;$  o  fo/*9f9 
ouum.    Herodot.  1.  6.  c.  38. 

*  Pericles,  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle  at 
Swnos,  ^ySf  they  ixfere  become  immortal  as  the  gods,  aBm^ 
r«tvc  iXfyt  yiytnteny  xaS^sri^  rnq  Sitff .  He  adds,  Wt  d§ 
mat  fie  the  gods  themfihes  ;    (which  cannot  be  underilood 

of 
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aiHgn  thofe  reafons  which  incline  me  to 
believe  they  were. 

I.  The  Greeks  derived  their  religion 
from  Phenicia  and  Egypt ;  more  d^- 
cially  from  the  latter.  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian  %  was  the  copntry  that 
firft  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  gods* 
His  teftimony  is  confirmed  by  (^her 
writers'*  Herodotus  reprefents  theE- 
gyptianfS  as  the  Jlrji  who  gave  names  to  tie 
twelve  godsy  and  ereSied  altars^  images^ 
and  temples  ^^ 

From  Egypt  and  Phenicia  religion 
was  eafily  propagated  over  the  weftcm 
world,  partly  by  that  intercourfe  be- 
tween them  which  commerce  created^ 
but  principally  by  colonies.  Many  of 
the  firft  princes  of  Greece  were  bom  d^ 

.    »  Above,  p.  146.  note  k. 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinu^^  1.  22.  c.  16.  p.268»'  fkys:' 
Hic  (fell,  in  ^gypto)  primi^m  homines  longe  ante  a-> 
lios  ad  varia  relligiomim  incimabula  (nt  dicitoi^  per- 
venerunt.-^  Concerting  the  high  antiquity  of  the  hea- 
then gods,  fach  as  built  their  cities^  fee  Diodqrof  Si^ 
cuius,  p.  16.  ed.  Weft". 

^  Herodot.  1.2.  c.4. 

fber 
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ther  i«  Phehicia  or  Egypt,  fuch  as  Cad- 
maS)  Cecrops,  Danati8»  Ere£theuS|  and 
otliers  I   and  brought  with  them  the  re* 
figion  of  their  own  country,  aiKl  planted 
it  in  the  refpe6live  places  in  which  they 
fettled.     The  Athenians  are  thought  t^ 
have  been  a  colony  from  the  Egyptian 
Sais ;    and  reprefented  Minerva  by  the 
fame  armed  image  as  was  done  in  thatcity . 
£i36£lbeu8,  when  tiiade  king  of  Athens, 
introduced  there  the  Eleuiinian  myAe- 
lies,  framed  after  the  cuiloni  of  Egypti 
So  great  was  the  fame  of  this  country 
foif  learning  and  religion,    that  many 
eminent  perfons  reforted  to  it  for  in-«^ 
ftruftioufc    Orpheus,  Mufseus,  Melam- 
pus,  and  others^  who  went  there  with 
Ais  view,   brought  away  moft  of  it's 
OiyAeries  and  iiacred  ceremonies }  io  that 
theire  was  no  difference  between  the  myf-^ 
teries  of  fiacchus  and  Ofiris,  or  of  Ce- 
lts andlfiis,  but  the  names  of  thofe  dei-* 
des  in  whofe  honour  tbey  were  inftitu- 

P  2  ted. 
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ted\  Indeed  the  very  names  of  the 
twelve  gods  S  and  of  aimoft  all  the  Gre- 
cian gods  %  were  originally  derived  fcom 
Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus.  To 
the  fame  countiy,  according  to  this  hil^ 
torian,  the  Greeks  were  endebted  for 
their  oracles,  facred  feftivals,  and  many 
religious  rites  ^ 

Had  we  been  only  informed,  in  gchc- 
ral  terms,  that  Greece  derived  it*s  reli- 
gion from  Egypt,  we  muft  have  infer- 
red, that  the  principal  objefts  of  wor- 
Ihip  in  the  former  country  were  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  in  the  latter  j  and 
confequently  were  of  human,  extraft. 
But,  when  we  are  farther  told,  that  the 
number  of  the  great  gods  in  both  coun- 
tries was  twelve,  and  that  the  namei  of 

«  Concerning  the  fcveral  foregoing  particulars,  fee 
Diodorus  Siculus,  L  i.  p*  32*  33>  34»  i07i'^K)9,  no. 
ed.  Weff.    Platon.  Crit.  p.  no,    Plutarch.  If.  et  Oitf. 

P-3S4-  '  ,  \   ^ 

C.4. 

•  Id.  c.5;ow  '  Cap.  51,  54-58. 
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l^e  gods  of  Greece  were  borrowed  from 
thofe  of  Egypt,  we  gain  new  proofs  that 
the  gods  of  both  countries  were  either 
tJie  very  fame  *  or  fimiiar ;  that  is,  dei- 
fied men.  If  the  reprefentation,  made 
of  the  gods  by  images  in  human  form-, 
pointed  out  their  relation  to  mankind  in 
Egypt,  the  like  reprefentation  of  them 
in  Greece,  in  imitation  of  Egypt,  mull 
anfwer  the  fame  end.  If  oracles  in  one 
country  were  afcribed  to  human  fpirits, 
tb^  muft  be  afcribed  to  fuch  fpirits  in 
the  other.  The  rites  of  imrjhip  amongft 
the  Heathens  always  bore  a  relation  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  gods  in 
whofe  honour  they  were  inHituted  j  and 
therefore  the  fame  rites  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  Egypt  to  dead  men  and  wo- 
men, and  in  Greece  to  the  natural  gods. 
And  if  the  myjleries  in  one  counti7  dif- 
clofed  the  earthly  origin  of  the  gods, 

s  Herodotus  fays,  Ic^q  ^  fn>  xar»  i^v  EMijwy  yy^^ffarMt 
Ai)fU9m^«''Li6.  2.  c.  59.  —  As  Ifis  was  called,  in  the 
Creek  language,  Demetery  fo  Orus  was  called  Apollo; 
jBubaftis,  Diana,  c.  156.  and  Ofiris,  Bacchus,  c,  144. 

'  P  3  they 
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they  ihuft  do  fo  in  the  other.  (Aa4  w^ 
know  this  to  fe^  the  cafe  with  regard  tc^ 
both.) 

What  is  thus  eftabli(hed  by  tbie  pl^nsft^ 
reafoniijg  is  confirtned  by  the  dqat«<fe 
teftii»pny,  Euicbius;,  ipeakiitg  of  tfc^' 
moft  corrupt  fpccw«  of  idoktigf^  j^fHWlRh. 
fuccecdtd  the  wqrfhip  pf  the  n^tutful 
god&»  (by  "^rhich  he  means  thajt  q£  4»ddi 
men,)  rcprefents  it  m fprimsiiig  u()  firfli 
in  Phenieia,  and  foon  aftef w^rd*  ia  Er, 
gypt  \  and  immediately  ^dds,  th^  thet 
myfleries  of  both  countries  wcfccomn 
municated  to  the  Greeks  by  Cadmwtaiml 
Orpheus  \  And  Sanchoni-athoBi  *  faya^^ 
that  the  cuftom  of  deifying  king^  ^^ 
the  benefaftors  of  mankind,  awd  of-  wor-* 
fhipping  them  as  //5»d  grtattfi  go^i^  wlm^ 
obtained  amongft  the  Phenicians  aadk 
Egyptians  in  the  qiof):  early  ages  ^{  thft 


^oiMxwK  roK  ftfToi;  ff7^7<f??     Pllfeb.  P.  £v.   p.  1 7^,  I.S.  ""^ 

Concerning  Cadmus,  fee  Npnni  Dionyfiaca,  p.  751,  8o« 
?  Cited  above,  p.  135. 

world, 
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world,  was  from  them  derived  to  other 
nations.  Now,  amongft  the(e  nations, 
Greece,  as  we  have  feen,  was  certainly 
inclackd.  Confequently,  the  twelve  gods 
of  Greece,  like  *the  twelve  gods  of  Egypt  • 
ami  the  Cabirs  of  Phenicia,  were  of  mor-* 
tal  origin* 

IL  The  fame  point  may  be  farther 
prdved  by  the  tcftimony  of  Herodotus, 
who  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with 
the  Grecian  objefts  of  worfhip. '  This 
htftorian  ^  tells  us,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  Perfians  did  not  ereA  temples,  al- 
tMMry  and  images,  to  the  god«,  (which 
the  Greeks  were  known  to  do,)  was,  in 
Us  opinion^  their  not  ielievit^^  as  the 
Greeks  did^  that  the  gods  are  of  the  race  of 
men.  This  teftimony,  which  was  urged 
^Ifewhere*,  is  excepted  againft  by  Dn 
Blackwell**,  and  after  him  by  another 
writer*}  but  without  any  juft  ground, 

*  L.  i.  c.  131.  cited  above,  p.  47. 
'  Diflext.  on  Mir.  p.  186,  187. 
.    ^  Mythol.  jp.  217..  ^  Fell,  p.  7,  J87. 
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The  Greek  word  ■  in  difpute  ftriftly  im* 
ports,  either  'to  be  fprung  from  men^  or 
to  have  human  nature.  The  conclufion 
meant  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  not  affe£ted 
by  the  Jatt^r  interpretati5n  : .  fpr,  to  fayj 
the  gods  had  human  natures ^  is  cquiva« 
lent  to  faying,  they  had  been  men.  But 
I  preferred  the  former  interpretation,  for 
two  reafpns  ;  gne  was,  it*5  having  th? 
fandiipn.of  the  beft  editors  ^  of  Hcrodd- 
tus,  and  of  all  other  writers,  except  thofe 
whp  had  ap  end  to  ferve  by  rejefting  it ; 
the  other  reafon  was,  thgit  this  interprCT 
tation  fuits  well  with  the  known  q^t 
nion  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  gods  x 
for  they  did  believe  in  gods  fprung  from 
tnen  \    but  they  did  not  admit,  tliat  tho 

®  Ay^^fTTo^t;)}^,  humanam  naturam  habens ;  item^  or- 
tum  humanum  habens.  Scapula.  —  Dr.  Blackwell  was 
judly  cei^fured  hy  the  author  of  the  Divine  LegacbR, 
vol.  I.  p.  9^.  in  the  note,  4th  ed.  £pr  explaining  this 
word  by  «v^^A;vo/Aog^of,  as  if  it  imported  being  made  Uke 
a  man.  But  the  former  word  is  of  a  very  different  im- 
port frcn^  ^e  latter. 

P  Gale  and  WefTeling  render  the  word,  tx  hominibm 

firtou 
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fouls  of  thefe  men,  in  their  deified  ftate, 
did  ftill  partake  of  human  nature.  •  On 
the  contrary,  they  taught  that  this  mu^ 
tabky  pajfibky  mortal^  nature  was  chan- 
ged into  a  nature,  immutable^  impajfibky 
and  immortal"^.  But  I  lay  very  little 
ftrcfs  upon  this  argument,  becaufe  the 
word  in  queftion  might  be  defigned  to 
eicprefs  the  nature  which  the  gods  had 
originally.  The  general  meaning  of  He- 
rodotus is  too  plain  to  be  eafily  mifta- 
ken.  The  ftatues  of  the  gods  in  human 
form  were  a  proof  of  their  having  been 
men.%  Herodotus  therefore  very  natu- 
rally accounts  for  the  Perfians  differing 
fo  far  from  the  Greeks,  as  to  have  no 
facred  ftatues,  by  faying,  they  had  very 
different  notions  of  the  gods  :  for  the 
Perfians  did  not  believe,  as  the  Greeks 
did,  that  the  gods  onee  had  human  na^ 
tureSy  or  were  fprung  from  men. 

The  Greeks  indeed  acknowledged  the 
fame  natural  gods  as  the  Perfians  did ; 

•  Difiert.  on  Mir.  p.  214.  note  ^ 

t  See  Div.  Legat.  vol.  i.  p.  97,  98,  in  the  note* 

but 
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but  tkere  was  this  difference  betweeil 
them :  in  Pedia  they  worfliipped  this  na-« 
tural  god&  themfelves^  dire£lly  aiiid  mit* 
xnediately )  whereasf,  in  Greece»  the 
more  immediate  objects  of  the  puMic 
worftiip  were  deified  human  fpiritSy  t® 
whom  the  adminifliration  of  the  goveriK-* 
ment  of  this  k>wer  world  was  thought  ta 
be  committed.  And,  as  thefe  prefidcnts 
over  n^ure  did,  as  it  were,  intehrept 
and  engrofs  the  public  devotion,  HcrcK 
dol^s  might  }ufUy  fay,  in  general  terms^ 
that  the  Greeks  believed  their  ^odswere  of 
human  origin.  It  muft  be  oblerved  fiur«« 
their^  though  there  was  occafion  tor  nviko 
the  fome  obfervation  before  \  that  Hf row 
dotus  is  not  here  fpeaking  of  berods  dr  any 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  deities,  bub  of  the 
principal  objefis  of  Grecian  worship,  ^ 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  title  of  goife  eiftiv 
nently  belonged,  who  had  temples,  cha- 
pels, images  and  altars,  erected  in  their 
honour  ^.     He  muft  thei'efore  indbudos  \H 

»  Above,  p.  6i,  62, 

*  S^e  Porphyry,  de  Antro  Nymph,  p.  254. 

this 
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t^B  number  the  twelve  great  gods  of 
Greece }  and  confequently  he  affirms^ 
that  they  were  dead  men  and  women 
4«fied^ 

III.  That  the  gods  of  the  greater  na- 
idons  were  deified  mortals,  is  a  point  fully 
eftabiiibed  by  the  Sacred  Hiftory  ofEube-^ 
mirm  (^  Meffina.  Notice  was  taken  of 
tills  argument  eUewhere'  s  but  I  ihall  here 
^iter  into  it  more  fully. 

Eubemerus  relates,  that,  in  one  of 
the  many  voyages  he  undertook  by  or- 
der 0f  Cai&nder,  king  of  Macedonia,  he 
C9Vae  to  an  ifland  called  Panchaia,  and 
there  fouj^d,  in  the  temple  of  the  Tri- 
pluUan  Jupiter,  an  authentic  regifter  of 
the  births  and  deaths  of  the  gods.  A- 
mongil  tbefe  gods  he  particularly  fpeci- 
fies  Uramfs ;  his  fons  by  Fe/ia^  viz.  Pan 
.(or  rather  T/V^^sr  V  and  Saturn^   and  his 

daughters, 

'  Diflert.  on  Mir.  p.  194. 

?  Lad^tius  (Inftitut.  Div.  f.  i.  c.  14.)  Has  the  foU 
{owing  extract  from  Euhemerus  himfelfy  according  to 
Eni^ias^s  tranflatioQ  of  him  :  Exin  Saturnus  uxorem  ducit 
Offm%     Than,  qui  major  natu  erat,  fojlulat,  ut  ipfe  reg-. 

naref. 
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daughters,  Rhea  and  Ceres  j  the  children 
of  Saturn  ^  and  Rbea^  viz.  Jupiter y  Juno^ 
and  Neptune ;  and  the  offspring  of  Ju^ 
piter  by  Juno^  Ceres ^  and  Themis ,  via. 
the  CureteSy  Proferpine^  and  Minerva, 
The  foregoing  particulars,  and  feveral 
others  concerning  Euhemerus,  are  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  frag- 
ment preferved  by  Eufebius "".  And  the 
defign  of  the  Sacred  tjijlory  was  to  fhcw, 
that  the  gods  were  to  be  regarded  as  mor- 
tal men  ^ 

This  hiftory  received  the  fanftion  of 
the  moft  refpe6lable  writers  of  antiquity. 
It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  and  appfo^ 

naref.  Ihi  Vefia^  maier  e^rum^  €t  Jhrores^  Cer&s  atque 
Opts,  fuadent  Saturno,  ut  de  regno  non  concedat  fratri*  — 
There  being  here  no  mentbn  of  P«»,  it-icrins  i^robable 
that  the  leading  in  Diodorus  fhQufd  be  TUm*  •  Set. 
Weffeling's  Diodorus,  torn.  2.  p.  $34. 

^  Saturn  fucce^ded  Uranus,  and  Jupiter  facceedect 
Saturn, 

»  Diodor.  Sic.  Fragm.  p,  633,  634.  cd.  Wefli;  •— 
Eufeb.  P.  £v«  1.  2.  c.  au  pr  59.  — r  Copipare  Cicero  de 
Nat.  Deor.  1.  1,  c.  42. 

vm,  Tf^i  ro)}t  yi(fiy  ^iixd^ir*  Diodorus^  torn.  2.^  p.  634. 

ved 
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vcd  by  Ehnius  *.  Cicero  alfo, .  whofe  au- 
thority is  of  the  greateft  weight,  adopted 
the  fyftem  of  the  MefSniail  concerning 
the  heathen  gods^ ;  as  will  be  (hewn  in 
the  next  feiStion.  I  fhall  only  obferve 
here»  that,  though  he  was  fully  fenfible 
of  the  abfurdity  of  worfhipping  dead 
men  \  and  of  the  evil  tendency  of  re- 
prefenting  the  gods  as  fuch^,  he  does 
not  controvert  the  truth  of  that  repre- 
fentation.  Diodorus  Siculus  *  cites  Eu- 
hemerus  without  cenfure  5  and,  by  the 
extradls  he  makes  from  his  hiftory, 
plainly  difcovers  his  opinion  of  it's  fide- 

*  Eahemeriis^  quern  nofler  et  interpretatus  et  fecu- 
taieft^  prxter  cseterosy  Ennius.  Cicer.  N.  Deor.  1. 1« 
c.  43. 

*  He  puts  the  following  words  into  the  mouth  of 
Velleinsy  the  Epicurean  :  Quo  quid  abfurdius  qu^m  — - 
homines  jam  morte  deletos  reponere  in  deos,  quorum 
omnis  coitus  eifet  futurus  in  luAu  ?  N.  Deor.  1.  i. 
c.  If; 

^  He  iays,   in  the  perfon  of  Cotta^  an  Academic 
philofc^her  :     Utrum  igitur  hie  (Euhemerus)  confir-^ 
maile  yidetur  religionem,  an  penitns  totam  fuftuliiTe  i 
Id.  ib.  c.  42. 
'    *  Vide  1. 5.  p.  364*  et  feq.    Fragment,  ubi  fupra. 

llty. 
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lity.  Euiebius  '  certainly  enterttdned 
the  fame  opinion  of  it  as  Diodorus,  and 
appeals  to  it  as  a  fufficient  authority  for 
what  he  advances  with  refpeft  to  the 
mean  origin  of  the  heathen  gods.  St. 
Auftin  •  affirms,  that  Euhemcrus  cfta* 
bliihed  his  notion  of  them  as  mere  mor- 
tals by  careful  refearches  into  ancient 
hiftory .     Lafhmtius ',   on  different  oc*» 

cafions, 

^  Prxp.  £v.  1. 2.  c«  2.  p.  59*  et  feq. 

*  Euhemerus,  omnes  tales  deos,  non  fabulofa  gaiTtt^ 
Ittate,  fed  kiftorica  diligentia^  homines  fttiife  neitaleA 
que,  confcripfit.  Civ«  Dei>  1.6.  0.7.  See  aUbl.  7* 
€•  26. 

'  Antiquus  autoTy  Euhemertis,  qui  fait  ex  civhate 
Meflene,  res  geftas  Jovis,  et ,  caeteronun  qui  dii  pntan" 
tur,  collegit)  hiftoriamque  conte^uit  ex  titolis  et  ibm 
fcriptionibfis  facris  qiue  in  antiqiuffimts  teaiplu  lube* 
bantar,  maximeque  in  fano  Jovis  Tripfaylii.  IsSt^stt* 
Div.  Inftitttt.  1. 1,  c.  ii.  p«  49,  50.  torn.  i«  td«  Dtt-> 
jfre&oy*  •**-  Aperiamus  quae  in  'ueris  Uteris  €(mfiilCAMir« 
Haec  Ennii  verba  funt>  &c.  Haec  hiftoria.  qoifll  nttra 
£t,  docet  Sibylla  Erythraea^  eadem  fere  dicetts^  Id.  ib« 
€.  14.  —  Ad  biftomasn  TenianiaSy  quas  ftstwl  «c  JMrtUB 
£de,  et  tempornm  nititor  vetdbte^  £iibeiB«nii'  §la^t 
Meflenius^  antiquiffimus  fcriptof,  qui  da^fiicrit  iataif^ 
tioDabuBTetenim  templorum  et  origiAem  J<Mri0>  etre^ 
geftas,  omnemque  progeniem,  coilegit;    tteat  cetero^ 

tmm 
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cafions,  afTerts  the  truth  of  his  memotrs, 
asid  fay$  they  were  extra^d  from  the 
monuments  and  facred  infcripticns  >of 
the  oldeft  temples,  and  efpecially  from 
thoie  in  the  temple  of  the  Triphyiiani 
Jupiter.  And  he  affirms,  that  the  moft 
ancient  writers  of  Greece,  thofe  whom 
Aey  called  theologers^  and  the  Romans, 
who  copied  from  the  Greeks,  entertained 
the  fame  opinion  of  the  gods  as  Euhe- 
mwQs '.  According  to  Minucius  Fe- 
lix ',  "he  pointed  out  the  places  where 
"  the  gods  were  born,  their  countries^ 
*'  s»id  their  fepulchres,  in  the  different 
**  provinces  of  the  earth :"  ^which  furdy 
moSi  afford  every  one  an  opportunity 

nun  deorum  parentes,  patrias,  a£tus>  imperia,  obitsf^ 
fepnlcra  etiaxn^  perfecutus  eft.   Id.  Epitome  Div.  Initi- 

tVt.   C«  13.    torn.  2r 

f  Omnes,  qui  coluntur  at  dii^  homines  fuerant.  i'  ■ 
Q|}od  c^m  vetuftiifimi  Grsecise  fcriptores,  quos  illi  $<*. 
Xayii(  nuncupant,  tum  etiam  Romania  Grxcos  fecuti  et 
iniitati,  docent ;  quorum  prscipue  Euhemerus,  ac  nof« 
ter  Eimio3.   Id,  de  Ira  Dei^  c.  xi.  p.  152. 

^  Eohei^ertts  —  eorum  natales^  patriafi^  fepulchra^ 
(UAumerat,  et  per  provincias  monftr^t*  Min.  FeL  Oc? 
Uviss,  c«xxi« 

of 
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of  dete6ting  his  impoflare^  had  he  been 
chargeable  with  any.  And  Arnobius  *" 
tells  the  Heathens,  he  could  jJrove,  that 
all  thofe  whom  they  called  gods  had 
been  men,  from  the  writings  eithet  of 
Euhemerus,  or  Nicagoras,  or  Pellaeu^^ 
or  Theodoras,  or  Hippo  and  Diagoras, 
or  by  a  thoufand  other  authors,  who 
had  made  the  mofl  critical  and  diligent 
inquiry  into  this  fubject,  and,  with  an 
ingenuous  freedom  of  mind,  had  brought 
to  light  things  that  were  concealed  from 
public  view. 

But  Euhemeras,  it  is  faid,  was  brand- 
ed as  an  atheiil :  and  this  circumftance 
has  been  urged  to  difcredit  the  truth  of 
his  doftrine  concerning  the  humanity  of 
the  gods.  In  anfwer  to  this  obje6tionj| 
it  may  be  obferved, 

'  Poflumus  quidem  hoc  in  loco  omnes  iftos,  nobis 
quos  inducitis  atque  appellatis  deos,  homines  foifle 
monflrare,  vel  Agragantino  Euhemero  replicate, ——. 
vcl  Nicagoro  Cyprio,  vcl  Pellseo  Leonte,  vel  Cyreaenfi 
Theodore,  vel  Hipponpnac  Diagora  Meliis^  vel  atifion« 
bus  aliis  milky  qui  fcrupulofs  diligentiae  cui^aili  hiceaic 
res  abditas  libertate  ingenua  protulerunt* 

1.  Na 
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I.  No  man  was  deemed  an  atheift,  by 
the  Heathens,  if  he  worihipped  any  gods 
who  interefted  themfelves  in  the  affairs 
q£  mankind,  though  they  were  only 
fuch  as  had  been  men»  Such  gods  a- 
lone  as  thefe  were  worfhipped  by  the 
Getes  and  Augilites,  who  neverthelefs 
were  not  cenfured  as  atheifts*.  The 
Panch^ans  difcovered  an  extraordinary 
devotion  to  thofe  divinities,  whofe  births 
and  deaths  were  regiftered  in  their  moft 
magnificent  templet  So  far  was  the 
deification  of  men  from  implying  athe- 
ifm,  that  it  rather  prefuppofed  the  exif- 
tence  of  the  natural  gods,  with  whom 
the  deified  men  were  aflbciated,  and 
from  whom  they  derived  their  power 
and  authority  °.     The  priefts,  who  cer- 

k  Above,  p.  32,  97. 

'  Euhemeras  reprefents  them  as.  wci^na  ^aft^ouraiq. 

As  to  the  celeiHal  gods,  he  fays,  Uranus  was  the  firil 
who  honoured  them  with  facrifices ;;  from  which  cir- 
cumftance  he  derived  his  name.     Diod.  Sic.  Fragm. 
P-  633*  634, 
■  Divert,  on  Mir.  p.  175.  note  K 

Q^  tainly 
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tainly  did  not  intend  to  prdfidK>Ce  atlie-' 
ifm,  did  themielves  reveal  the  human 
origin  of  the  great  gods  to  thofe  initia*^ 
ted  into  the  mjrfteries.  And  thofe  phi- 
lofophers,  who  were  concerned  to  fup* 
port  the  public  religion,  maintained  thftt 
(even  according  to  the  rules  of  fight 
reafon,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter)  vir- 
tuous men  were  advanced  firft  to  the 
rank  of  heroes,  next  to  that  of  demons, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  gods,  having 
attained  to  a  ftate  of  the  higheft  pefftic- 
tion  and  Weffednefs '.  Euhemerus  there- 
fore was  not  ranked  amongft  the  athc- 
ifts  merely  for  afferting,  that  thofe  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  people  as  gods  had  once 
been  men; 

2.  What  the  Heathens  lay  to  the 
charge  of  Euhemerus  is,  his  believing, 
that  there  were  no  gods,  or  none  wbQ  take 

"  Ovitv  at  hi  ret  cufAarct  rm  ayoAuf  avfwawtiMnw  iro^ 
fvffip  uq  a^etvo9,  oCKKa  reci  a^trtii  km  tok  'i^XP^i  wearmwetffit 
^na^Mf  Kxrct  fvau  xai  ^y.tit  ^uapf  ex  fay  oA^tnwpf  ug 
vi^ofctif    M  i  Ti^uuf,    ii(  iaiiAOfa^f  ix  h  ^a»|xov«y  ■  f^ 

^taq  aftcfi^ta^euf  to  xoAXiroy  xeu  fAaxu^^urctrop  nhof  mmtkct^ 
$ii<r»i.  PluUrchi  Romulus,  p«  36.  A. 

care 
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titrt  of  fnnnkind'' .  He  was  accufed  of  feal 
atheifm  5  but  Theophilus  Antiochcnus  *• 
fcems  to  intimate  that  hedidnotpublickly 
avow  this  principle  at  firft.  And  it  might 
be  charged  upon  him  only  as  the  appre- 
hended confeqvience  of  his  rge(9:ing  the 
recteived  notion  of  the  popular  gods  ; 
juft  as  Socrates,   for  a  fimiiar  reafon, 

•  Who,  fays  ^lian^  can  forbear  extolling  the  i/jifiom 
of  the  Barbarians  ?  for  none  of  them  ever  fell  into  atheifm, 
&r  SotAted  tvhether  there  are  any  gods,  or  any  ^ho  take 
cmre  rf  mankind,  ^hey  never  entertained  the  like  Jtntimeni 
MS  Eubemerus  —  but  univ  erf  ally  ajjerted,  that  there  arc 
gods,  and  that  they  take  care  of  us,  T»5  ux  «»  imvio'i  rnp 
ttfp  pcK^ft^y  avftrnv  ;  uyi  /xfj^K  ottnun  c»$  ei^torr,ra  i^tvio'it 
ftHik  tififipaXhuo'i  «-fi^»  ^tuff  u^A  yt  ticrdPy  m  an.  tun*  %en  a^m  yt, 
ilfOfy  f  ^ovT»^«^»y9  1}  »•      Ovhiq  yav  svvowv  tTiupi  roiatvmv,  otav 

vsHif  xai  9r^o9oU9  TiiAuv*     Var.  Hiil.  1.  2.    c.  3J»  *"^  ^^ 
alfo  Plutarch,  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  880. 

*  "  After  having  had  the  courage  to  fpeak  many 
"  things  concerning  the  gods,'*  (that  is,  I  apprehend, 
torcprefentthem  as  having  been  men,)  *'  he  at  laH  went 
**  &  far  as  to  affirm,  that  there  were  no  gods  at  all,  nor 
"  9tkf  fnperintending  providence,  but  that  the  world 
*'  wai  governed  by  chance."    noXX»  7^  tn^t  ^ttn  roA- 

1^  fta»tm  ittfrtfiuirtfffMi  hd^uio-^ai  j?ovAfir«i*    Theoph.  Ant* 
ad  Atttolycum»  1.  3.  p.  293^  294.  ed.  Wol£i. 

Qjs  was 
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was  deemed  an  atheift,  though  he  was 
far  from  deferving  fuch  a  reproach* 
Whatever  Euhemerus's  real  charac-r 
ter  wa9»  it  is  certain  that  one  reafon  of 
his  being  thought  an  atheift  was  his 
ipeaking  of  the  gods  as  men  who  perifh- 
ed  at  deaths  and  confequently  were  not 
really  deified.  We  are  expreffly  told  by 
Sextus  Empiricus  %  that  he  reprefented 
their  pretended  deification  as  the  mere 
efie£l  of  the  pride  and  policy  of  princes 
and  great  men,  in  order  to  procure  a 
higher  veneration  for  their  perfons,  and 
a  more  ready  fubmiflion  to  their  autho- 
rity* Now,  if  all  thofe  who  were  wor- 
fhipped  as  gods  had  been  men,  as  Eu- 
hemerus  aflerts,  and  thefe  men  were 
falfely  fuppofed  to  become  gods,  the 
Heathens  would  regard  him  as  one  who 

at^^wu9  /Sm^ 9  oi  wi^iyttofuni  rttv  tt»M9  icr^i  n  ntu.  mtmoWf 
ATt  v^ef  ra  vw'  avrup  xtTitvofAtfa  wcurat  Puifp  i/vukB^iiirfC 
/EAi»{o»o$  ^etvfAoaiAy  xeu  O'lfAvonilof  Tv;^iy»  anvPUt^Mr  wt^  mumifs 

noytM^iu  dtei.  Sextus  Empiricas^  adv.  Phyficof>  1«  $• 
c.  2r  §.  17,  p.SS^*  c4*  Fabricii,    Vid«  §*5l- 

believed 
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believed  there  were  no  gods  at  all.  Plu- 
tarch, in  a  paffage  that  will  be  quickly 
cited,  grounds  the  charge  of  atheifm 
agsunft  him,  not  upon  his  afTerting  that 
the  gods  had  been  mei),  btit  upon  his 
Aaintaining  that  they  were  nothing  more 
than  men  long  fince  dead.  Nay,  Plutarch, 
as  we  fliall  fee  *,  diftinguifhes  the  former 
of  thefe  propofitions  from  atheifm.  The 
account  here  given  of  theMeffinianis  con- 
finned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ',  who 
fays,  "  that  Euhemerus,  Nicanor,  Dia-* 
"  goras,  Hippo,  Theodorus,  and  others, 
"  were  called  atheifts,  becaufe  they  had 
"  the  fagacity  to  difcern  the  error  of  o^ 
**  ther  men  concerning  the  gods ;"  that 
is,  they  clearly  faw  they  were  iiQt  real 
dimities. 

Now,  if  Euhemerus  would  not  have 
been  accufed  of  atheifm  by  the  Hea- 

♦  Belowy  p.  234. 

m^itmh  A^cvf  iviTaxXtiKoo'if.   Clem.  Alexandf*  Cohort,  ad 
(jtntes;  torn.  i.  p.  20^  21.  ed.  Potteri. 

0^3  thens. 
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thens,  had  he  merely  aflferted,  that  the 
received  gods  had  been  mortal  men^ 
provided  he  had  allowed  their  advance^ 
uiei^tj,  after  death,  to  a  deified  flate ; 
the  objeftion  we  have  been  examining 
does  not  reach  the.  point.  And>  if  one 
ground,  at  leaft,  of  the  charge  of  athch 
ifm  againfl  him  was  his  denying  the 
real  deification  of  men,  this  is  a  demon- 
ftration  that  the  Heathens  a.pk]iow« 
ledged  this  principle  5  and  confequently 
the  obje6lion  under  confideration  eila- 
blifhes  the  point  it  was  meant  to  over*- 

turn. 

The  only  plaufible  obje6lion  agajnft 
the  hiftory  of  Euhemerus  is  that  urged 
by  Plutarch ;  viz.  that  no  one  beiides 
this  hiftorian  had  ever  feen  the  ifland 
of  Panchaia ",  Plutarch,  as  a  priefl 
of  the  gods,  could  not  but  be  dif^ 
pleafed  with  the  Meffinian  for  minute-, 
ly  inquiring  into  their  charafter  and  ac-* 
tions,  and  for  publifliing  to  the  whole 

»  If,  et  Ofir.  p.  360.  A.  B. 

world. 
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world  their  earthly  origin '.  He  was  ftiU 
moce  highly  offencled  at  his  reprefenting 
ti^m  ^s  tnen  who  were  deftroyed  by 
death.  He  himfelf  W9S  an  advocate  for 
tihe  re«l  deification  of  virtuous  fouls  % 
for  the  phyfical  explication  of  the  ab- 
furd  ftwies  concerning  the  gods "",  and 
for  the  exigence  of  an  order  of  celeftial 
demons  "^ ;  and,  on  thefe  principles,  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  pagan  re- 
li^Qn>  at  a  time  when  it  was  warmly 
attacked,  not  only  by  the  fceptical  phi- 
lofbphers,  but  by  the  Chriftians  in  every 

*  It  was  a  facred  maxim,  with  the  Heathens,  "  that 
*•  it  was  more  their  duty  to  Believe  the  deeds  of  the 
**  go4s,  thian  to  knofw  them;"  which  they  obferved  c- 
ven  witl^  regard  to  thofe  gods  who  had  been  men.  See 
ld^vq«  p,  159.  note  "*.  Hqrcules  is  the  god  there  fpcH 
ken  of.  To  reveal  the  fecret  of  the  myfteries  was  a.n 
aft  6f  the  higheft  impiety.  Hence  Plutarch  complains, 
t)uit  afierdng  the  humanity  of  the  gods  was  mrwng 
.Mmn^  ^vifici  ^Mght^  Mt  /A  hepfved*  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  359.  F. 
In  order  to  fupport  their  falfe  religion,  the  paga^ 
priefts  found  it  nece/Tary  to  check  curiofity,  and  pre- 
veMI  free  inquiry^  on  the  fubjeft. 

■  Above,  p.  2z6.  note  ».  ^  jf,  ^t  Ofir.  paffim. 

»  lb.  p.  360, 

0^4  part 
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part  of  the  world,   on  account  of  it's 
confifliing  in  the  worftiip  of  dead  men. 
That  it  did  confift  very  much  in  fuch 
worfliip,  they  proved  by  many   argu- 
ments, and  particularly  by  the  teftimony 
of  Euhemerus.    Can  we  wonder  then 
that  Plutarch  laboured  to  difparage  it, 
when  we  confider  that  it  overturned  his 
favourite  fpeculations,  and  left  his  reli«> 
gion  without  the  fhadow  of  a  fupport  ? 
But  let  us  examine  the  weight  of  his  ob^ 
je6Vion.      Even  if.  there  was  no  fuch 
ifland  as  Panchaia,  the  doftrine  of  Eu«- 
hemerus  might  be  true,  becaufe  it  was 
fupported  by  other  records  befidcs  thofe 
of  the  temple  of  the  Triphylian  Jupiter, 
which  might  be  appealed  to  only  to  a-^ 
void  the  odium  and  danger  of  divulging 
the  fecret  of  the  myfteries.     There  is 
however  no  fufficient  reafon  to  a£Brm, 
that  the  ifland  of  Panchaia  had  no  exif** 
tence.    It  is  mentioned  by  Ppmpomus 
^lela  ^,    defcribed   by   Diodorus   Sicut 

y  L.  3.  c.  8.  1.  69.   with  the  notes  of  F.  Vofiius, 
p.  852. 
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lus  *,  and  it's  exiftencc,  according  to  VoC- 
fius,  eftablifhed  beyond  contradidion  by 
the  tcftimony  of  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  •.  The 
hiftory  of  Euhemerus's  voyage  to  it  met 
with  credit  from  many  relpeftable  wri- 
ters, who  lived  mueh  nearer  to  the  time 
of  it's  publication  than  Plutarch.  And 
If,  in  the  remote  age  of  this  philofo- 
pher,  or  even  in  that  of  PolyKus  \  it 
was.  not  known  that  any  one  had  ever 
feen  Paxichaia  befides  our  voyager,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  he  was  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  difcover  this  ifland,  as 
he  had  failed  much  farther  to  the  fbuth 
of  the  Arabian  gulph  than  mere  traded 
had  ever  done,  having  been  fent  out  by 

*  L.  5.  p.  364.  et  feq.    Fragm.  p«  633* 

*  Ut  omnem  prorfus  tollam  d^bitationem«  fubjangani 
teftiinoninm  omni  exceptiox^  majus,  Ptolemsei  nempe 
Eaergetae^  excerptum  ex  monumento  Aduliticp^  in 
.quo  recenfentar  gentes  Ethiopics*  quas  ipfe  praefens 
fobjagavit.  *-  This  monu|nex^t  mentions  the  Pancbaitej. 
—  Voffius^  ubi  fupra, 

^  See  Strabo,  1.  2.  p.  163,  and  1.7.  p»459.  from 
jvbence  it  appears  that  Polybiii^  fUd  not  qredit  the  ac-< 
foimt  given  <>f  P|inchaiat 

the 
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the  idng  of  Mace^QnU,  ory  pqrpofe,  a| 
it  fhoql4  fe?in«  tQ  nukd  new  difcoveriQ^* 
What  has  Plutarch  cipi^  to  refill^  th^ 
doftrine  of  Evihcmww?  To  my Hp^ 
prehenfion*  what  he  has  admitted  f^rv^s 
fuUy  to  eilablifh  it.  He  allow?  that 
the  things  reilat^d  of  thiP  gods  accord 
with  the  -opinion  of  th^ir  haying  b^ea 
men  %  and  that  thofc  who  hold  this  oapr 
nion  ifwr^  tbejupport  ofhifii^ry  ^  \  tbop^  «tf 

the  iai^ae  time  he  acfenowJodgwr  iV«  te»* 
dencj.tp  produce.  ath?ifm,'i  orthafc«heT 
lief  that  the  ohj^s  of  their  worflup  luid 
b?en  naen  led  to  n  ^xA^  of  their  beujg  wh- 
ally  gods  % .  Wh^t  cenld  Etthemerua  him-r 
felf  deftre  vifffQ  than  inch  a  cQQceiEoa 

from  a  learned  and  able  adverfary  ? 

.  After  the  foregoing  obfervations,  Plu- 
tarch immediately  introduces  the  mcoT- 

^  Sec  above,  p.  i66, 

^  E^a-it  Airo  T«f  iro^fciyo;*  jSoijSiiiftf*  Platarch,  p.  359*  H« 
^  It  opened  fitya'haq  t»  a^w  >av  k^ta^a^cti,  a  great 
window  or  door  to  atheiftic  people.  If.  et  Ofir,  p.  360. 
—  This  proves  what  was  before  afferted,  that  Plutarch 
diftinguiflies  betweeri  the  humanity  of  the  gods,  and  thie 
effi^  it  might  produce  on  perfons  of  refte^on. 

tion 
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iaon  of  our  author,  and  complains, 
*^  that  he  had  fpread  all  manner  of  athe- 
**  ifm  throughout  the  world,  and  ftruck 
^'  at  the  exiftence  of  all  the  received  gods 
^*  without  diftinftion,  whom  he  defcri- 
'*  hed  merely  as  ancient  generals,  admi* 
"  rals,  and  kings  V  This  paflgge  ferves 
to  (hew,  that  Euhemerus  g^ned  many 
converts  to  his  opinion.  We  are  aflced^ 
Hid  the  Heathens  receive  bis  deSirine  ?  ff' 
not,  wiat  have  we  to  da  in  this  cafe  with  the 
grouttdlefs  fuppof,tions  of  an  individual  ? 
Cou)d  Plutarch  juftly  charge  Euhemerus 
mtbfpreading  atheifm  throughout  the  world, 
if  hts  do6b:ine  had  not  heen  received 
throughout  the  world  ?  The  reception 
of  his  doctrine  was  the  caufci  atheifm 
was  the  effe£l  ^  and  both  muft  have  been 
Oif  equal  extent.  So  that  the  doftrine  of 
£uhemerus  concerning  the  origin  of  the 

f^.    If.  et  Ofir,  p.  ^6o.  A. 
f  ycU,  p,  81. 

gods, 
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gods,  which  a  late  writer  treats  as  the 
^roundlefs  fuppofition  of  an  individital, 
was  allowed  to  be  generally  received,  as 
well  as  founded  in  uncontroverted  fa6fcs, 
even  by  that  great  man  who  was  moft 
offended  at  it's  being  breached.  And  it 
has  been  proved,  that  this  doftrine  was 
maintained  and  defended  by  Greek  and 
Roman,  by  Heathen  and  Chriftian,  wri- 
ters, and  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
records  in  the  moft  ancient  temples.  ^ 

Now,  if  this  doftrine  of  Euhemerus 
be  true,  then  even  the  great  gods  of 
Greece  were  men  and  women,  who 
were,  without  any  reafon,  fuppofed  to 
become  gods  after  death. 

This  point  will  be  farther  confirmed 
by  other  teftimonies  in  the  next  fe£tion« 
when  the  Roman  gods  come  under  con- 
iideration.  And,  were  we  to  defcend  to 
a  particular  enumeration  of  the  feveral 
Grecian  deities  of  which  we  are  here 
fpeaking,  we  fhould  find  diftin6i:  evi*p 
dence  of  the  human  origin  of  each.  But, 
a?  thi$  would  lead  tQ  a  repetition  of  many 

things 
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things  already  noticed,  and  to  an  anti-* 
cipation  of  others  which  will  occur  in 
the  fequel,  I  ihall  only  confider  the  cafe 
of  the  Grecian  Jupiter^  the  father  of  gods 
and  men  ^. 

The  term  Jupiter^  which,  according 
to  Cicero,  denotes  only.^  helping  father  \ 
was  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fu- 
preme  pagan  deity.  The  philofophers 
defcnbed,  by  this  term,  their  fupreme 
natural  divinity;  which,  according  to 
fome,  was  the  world  or  foul  of  the 
world ;  and,  according  to  others,  either 
the  aether  or  the  fun  \     But  the  pre- 

fent 

^  nari}^  ay^^tfv  Tf  SsATyrs.    Homer. 

Pater  diyumque  hominumque.  Latin  poets.  Cicero, 
Nat.  Beor.  1.  2.  c.  25. 

'  Jnvans  pater«    Id.  ib. 

^  The  proofs  of  this  point  need  not  be  produced 
here.  I  ihall  only  obferve,  that,  though  Mr.  Fell  af- 
firmSy  p.  22.  '^  that  //  is  uni*uerfally  knoiun,  that  n9 
part  of  natute  was  ever  coniidered  by  the  Heathens 
as  their  fupreme  deity  ;  and  that  the  fun,  in  parti- 
cular, was  not  fo  coniidered/*  p.  15.  yet,  in  exprefs 
contradidion  to  himfelf,  the  fame  writer  maintains, 
p,  124.  "  that  their  (the  Heathens)  r^/y  deities  were 

»'  the 


(C 
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fent '  queftion  concerns  only  that  Jupi- 
ter who  w*s  the  chief  olgeft  of  the  cfta- 
bliflied  worfhip  in  the  ancient  nttiohSj 
and  particularly  in  Greece. 

*\  the  aether>  fun,  moon>  planets,  and  ho&s  of  hea^ 
*'  ven;'*  nay,  he  pleads  that  fome  nations  adored 
no  gods  but  the  fun  or  the  heavens,  p.  8,  9*  H^  i^ys» 
p.  119.  (fee  alfo  p.  5.)  ''  that  the  Ctrator  of  all  thiii|^ 
**  was  acknirwledged  amongft  them  (the  Heathena)  &!<• 
•*  moft  every  where."  Could  he  be  acknowledged  by 
thofe  whofe  r^*^ deities  were  the  fun  and  moon?  More 
conformable  to  the  real  fad  is  the  declaration  of  fetip* 
turc.  They /acrificed  not  to  God,  DenU  xxsai.  ij.  WiiM 
they  kne<w  (or  had  plain  notices  of)  God,  they  gUrifiut 
him  not  as  God,  hut  /er<ved  the  creature  {va^a)  raibir 
than  the  Creator  ;  that  is,  pajjing  By  the  Creatw,  (ft^ 
Beza  in  loc.  and  the  Syriac  and  i£thiopic  verfions, 
and  the  vulgar  Latin,)  or  in  offofetion  to  him,  (fo  mu^ 
ro9  90fMp,  Adts  xviii^  3.  is  contrary  to  la'w,)  Rom.  !•  21. 
■  But  all  that  occurs  in  this  writer,  about  the  inv- 

created  G06.,  p.  6.  the  rr^^/f^  gods,  p.  15,  16,  17.  the 
Creator  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  treation,  p.  t,  $•  fo 
far  as  this  language  refpedls  the  Heathens,  ferves  only 
to  (hew  he  was  not  fenfible,  that  the  Heathens,  who 
lived  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  denied  a  proper  art* 
atiok,  and  aiferted  the  generation  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
world.  Now,  **  no  generation,^*  they  faid,  **  is  made. 
'*  ^om  what  does  not  exift:"  Otw  ix  n  fun  wnq  «  ^m^k* 
Plutarch,  de  Animae  Procreat,  p.  1014.  B* 

*  See  ^bovc,  p.  6. 

The 
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The  Arcadiftns  "  difputed  with  the 
Cretans  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
Jupiter  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  obferve,  that  the  conteft  itfelf 
proved  his  being  regarded  by  both  as  a 
man.  If  he  was  not  born  in  Crete,  he 
was  certainly  educated  there  ;  and  was 
called  DiBaan  from  a  mountain  in  that 
ifland  called  DiSle^  the  place  of  his  edu- 
cation"* He  died,  at  the  age  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  %  in  the  ifland  of 
Crete  ^     Callimachus,  indeed,  will  not 

*  C^imach.  Hymti.  in  Jov.  v.  6,  7.  Cicero,  Nat. 
Deor.  1.3.  c.  21.  fays,  the  theologers  reckoned  three 
Jupiters  ;  two  born  in  Arcadia  5  the  third  in  Crete, 
who  was  the  Ton  of  Saturn.  See  Ladttntius,  1. 1 .  c.  1 1 . 
aad  Amobius,  1.  4.  p.  135.  who  affirm  the  fame  con- 
cerning the  Cretan  Jupiter. 

*  Virgil.  Georg.  IV.  152.    Servius  on  iEn.  III.  171, 

^  Suidas  (voc.  Hiixof)  fays,  Onxo^y  0  x«»  Zw<i,  n- 
Xfvr«>  $i0'flK  ^  ^^  txarof  trv*  Compare  Chron.  Alexand. 
p.  87^  89.  £nniu8  (ap.  Ladant.  Ui.  c.  11.  p.  52.) 
(ays  of  Jupiter,  iEtate  pefFum  a£ta,  in  Creta  vitam 
commutavit,  et  ad  deos  abiit* 

f  See  La6UntiQ5,  in  the  preceding  note. 

allow 
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allow  that  he  died ' ;  yet,  by  reprefent-* 
ing  him  as  the  offspring  of  Rhea,  by 
pointing  out  the  place  of  his  nativity  % 
and  making  his  ftrength  and  exploits 
the  ground  of  his  becoming  king  of  ti^ 
gods  \  he  plainly  holds  him  forth  under 
a  humian  charafter.  His  tomb  was  o- 
penly  fhewn  in  Crete '  j    and  Diodorus 

Siculus 

<  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Joy.  v.  9.  See  fome  jrift 
ftridures  on  Callimachus,  on  account  of  his  deifying 
the  death  of  Jupiter,  in  Athenagoras,  Legat.  pro 
Chriitian.  p.  121,  122.  ed.  Oxen. 

'  Evh  ct  Ua^^cKrifi  Pum  nxf .  In  Parrhaiia  vero  te  Rhea 
peperit.  v.  lo.    See  v.  15,  16,  17. 

'  Ov  0*1  ^M»  ta-ffiivac  votAoi  dtarxv,  i^ya  it  X*^^» 
Sn  rt  ffifif  TO  rt  n.%^^,  x.  r.  A*    V*  66 ^  6^* 
Non  te  regexxi  deorum  fecerunt  fortes,  {tA  opera  maim- 
um,  tuaque  vis  et  robur.  *— —  Thefe  were  the  ofaai 
grounds  of  deifying  men. 

<  Lncian.  de  facriiiciis,  torn.  i.  p.  ^67.  ed.  Amftel^ 
1687.  Cicero,  fpcaking  of  the  Jupiter  born  in  Crete, 
ikys,  Cujus  in  ilia  infula  fepulchrum  oftenditnr.  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  5.  €.21.  Pythagoras  wrote  upon  the  tomb 
of  the  Cretan  Jupiter  the  following  epigram ; 

Zan,  iv&om  men  call  Jupiter,  lies  here  deceafed.  Por- 
phyr.  Vit.  Pythagor.  p.  187.  cd.  Cantab.  1655.  Ac- 
cording ta£uhemertts,  the  infcription  upon  Jupiter's 

taiab 
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Siculas  *  relates,  that  the  remains  of  it 
were  to  be  feen  in  his  time.  He  was 
highly  celebrated  for  his  wifdom  and 
valour,  and  reigned  over  a  large  part  of 
the  earth.  Having  reftrained  violence, 
eftablifhed  laws,  promoted  the  welfare 
of  fbciety,  and  rendered  himfelf  an  emi- 
nent benefa£lor  to  his  fubje£ls  and  to 
mankind,  he  was  judged  worthy  of 
an  eternal  kingdom,  and  a  feat  in 
Olympus,  by  the  whole  human  race". 

R  The 

tomb  was,  Za»  K^rv,  Jupiter  Batumi.  Ladtant,  Epi- 
tome,  torn.  2.  c.  13.  p.  10.  ed.  Dufrefnoy.  Suidas 
lays,  that,  when  he  was  dying,  he  ordered  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  ;  and  that  the  infcrip- 
tion  upon  his  tumb  was,  £»daJ's  kutm  ^x9u»  UnKOf  o  Zivf. 
He  adds,  that  very  many  writers  made  mention  of  his 
tomb.  Suidas,  voc.  rifixo;,  —  Apud  infulam  Cretam 
iepultarse  traditus,  fays  Arnobius,  p.  135, 

•  L.  3,  p.  230.  ed.  WefT. 

■  Euhemerus  Jovem  tradit,  ciim  quinquies  orbem 
circainiviiTet,  et  amicis  fuis  atque  cognatis  diilribuiffet 
imperia,  legefque  hominibus,  multaque  alia  bona  fecif- 
(et,  immortali  gloria  memoriaque  aiFedlum  fempitema, 
in  Creta  vitam  commutafTe,  atque  ad  deos  abiifTe.  Lac- 
tant.  Epitome,  c.  13.  tom.  2.  p.  10. — Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  i.  5,  p.  387,  388,    after  enumerating  the  bleffings 

of 
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The  Cretans,  in  particular,  who  gloried 
in  having  his  tomb  amongft  them,  ho- 
noured him  with  more  excellent  rites 
and  facrifices  than  their  other  cleities, 
regarded  him  as  the  ruler  of  alt  things 
in  heaven  j  of  fhowers,  thunder  and 
lightening,  and  of  the  temperatafe  of 
the  air,  on  which  the  fruits  of  the  esrth 
depend ;  and  called  him  Zen,  becftufe  to 
him  they  owe  their  lives  or  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  ''.      The    reprefentation 

made 


of  his  reign,  fays  :    A(«  ^e  ro  ii.iy^%^  rm  tvt^ytatatf 

TKt  v7rs^op(Vif  n/ii  ^fajAiUft  arvfi/fuw^  etvru  vet^a,  warrvr 
KB^u^c^tit  rfi»  Tf  Scto^Knatt  nq  rof  cut  x^*^*  '^^  ^^  9uam» 

Xtff  airavraf*  x.  t.  A.  Sacra  etiam  prs  csterb  exqviifita 
ipfi  peragi  inftitutum  ;  et,  poll  migrationcm  e  terns  itt 
caelum,  jufla  mentibus  hominum,  in  quos  beneficit 
contuleraty  perfuafio  infixa  eft,  quod  omnittm  quae  in 
ccelo  Hunt^  imbrium^  inqoam,  et  tonitruum^  fnlmi- 
numqae^  et  id  genus  aliorum,  arbiter  (it  et  moderator^ 
Ideoque  Zena  ipfum  vocanty  propterea  quod  viveadi^ 
quod  Zen  Graecis  efl,  audor  efle^  dum  commoda  aeris 
temperie  frudus  ad  maturitatem  perducit^  exiftimaitur.. 
Diod.  Sic.  p.  388.  -—  Compare  the  account  which  Dio- 
dor  us  gives  of  the  Jupiter  of  the  Atlantians*     H^  waa 

caUe^ 
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made  of  the  Grecian  Jupiter  by  Homer, 
notwithftanding  his  magnificent  defcrip- 
tions  of  him,  is  perfeftly  conformable 
to  the  account  here  given  of  his  low  ori- 
.gin.  If,  according  to  Homer,  Jupiter 
reigned  over  the  gods,  and  fhook  all 
heaven  with  his  nod,  yet,  according  to 
the  fame  poet,  he  wanted  the  affiftance 
of  Briareus  to  fave  him  from  the  violence 
of  Neptune,  Juno,  and  Minerva '.  The 
paflions  and  vices  afcribed  to  him  Ihew 
that  he  partook  of  the  nature  of  man. 
In  Plato's  Euthyphro,  where  he  is  ftikd, 

pdlcd  Zen,  hot  to  ^oKUt  ra  xocXuq  ^r,9  an^ov  yivtc^an  roi^ 
a»d^««'o»(y  xa^i^^v^tifxi  i*t9  ra  xoayM  tij  tuv  tv  va^avruv 
TtfMij  iroMTMy  v^v^^  uyoLyo^ivorruv  ^iov  xat-  xf^toy  f»;  rov 
«i«r«  T«  en/fAsaravTOf  xoc/xtf.  L.  3.  p.  230.  ed.  WeiT.  ■— As 
to  Jupiter's  ruling  in  the  air,  it  is  illuflrated'  by  the 
account  ofThor,  given  above,  p.  36.  note  ^. 

*  S€€  DiiTert.  on  Mir.  p.  177.  Plutarch  quotes  the 
following  lines  from  Homer,  which  well  agree  with 
wkatr  occurs  in  this  reference.  Speaking  of  Jupiter  and 
Neptune,  the  poet  fays  : 

Both  of  ^ne  line^  both  of  one  country  ^  hoafi  ; 

But  royal  Jo^ve^s^  tho  eUeft,  and  kno^s  mofi. 
Plutarch.  If.  et  Ofir.  p.  351. 

R  2  the 
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the  bejl  and  moji  juji  ^  of  the  gods,  he  is  at 
the  fame  time  reprefented  as  holding  his 
father  in  chains.  In  the  very  rites  of 
his  worfhip,  there  was  a  manifeft  refe- 
rence to  the  hiftory  of  his  infant  condi- 
tion*. But  it  is  needlefs  to  multiply 
proofs  in  fo  plain  a  cafe.  I  muft  not 
however  omit  to  obferve,  that  the  men- 
tion made  by  the  Heathens,  of  his  pa- 
rents and  more  remote  anceftors,  of  his 
brethren,  defcendents,  and  kindred*,  is 
a  farther  proof  of  his  belonging  to  the 
human  race.  And,  if  this  was  the  cafe 
as  to  Jupiter,  it  muft  be  the  fame  as  to 
the  other  gods  and  goddeffes  who  were 

y  A^»ro(  KM  ^x«ioTaTo(.  Platon.  £uth}rphro,  p*  5* 
torn.  I.  ed.  Serrani. 

*  Ipfius  Crctici  Jovis  facra,  quid  aliud,  quam  qno- 
modofit,  aut  fubtradus  patri»  aut  nutritus,  ollendant? 
Capella  eft  Amalthes  nymphae,  quas  uberibos  fuis  alait 

■ 

infantem.    LadanC.  1. 1.  c.  21.  p.  loo. 

'  Arnobius  thus  addre/Tes  the  Heathens :  At  vero 
Jupiter,  ut  a/OS  fertis,  et  patrem  habet  et  matrem,  a- 
vos,  avias,  fratres.  Adv.  Gentes.  p.  19.  —  Sec  alio 
p.  92,  93.  and  what  Ladlantius  advances  on  this  fub- 
]c^,  upon  the  authority  of  Euhemerus  and  Ennius, 
lib.  I.  c.  14.  and  Epitome  Div.  Inftitut.  torn.  2,  c.  13. 

of 
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of  the  fame  family  with  him,  and  of 
\  whom  he  was  chiefs. 

R  3  From 

^  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that,  if  the 
twelve  gods  of  Greece  had  not  been  known  to  be  of 
haman  defcent^  Demades  could  never  have  thought  of 
adding  Alexander  to  that  number^  and  making  him 
the  thirteenth.  It  was  becaufe  Alexander  thought  him- 
felf  not  inferior  to  Dionyfus,  that  he  pleaded  his  ha- 
ving an  equal  right  with  him  to  the  worfhip  of  the  A- 
rabians.  Above,  p.  85,  86.  His  hope  of  becoming 
one  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  (fee  above,  p.  168.)  muft 
have  been  founded  upon  the  fame  principle ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Demades  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other.      The  Athenians  indeed  were  offended  with  the 

orator  ;    but  it  was    (on  S^roy  at^ror  ^q  7or  AAflay^^oy  ovr» 

my^fi,^%  TpK  OAt/fAirioi;)  becaufe  he  enrolled  Alexander^ 
while  he  was  Hill  a  mere  mortal  man,  amongft  the  gods 
who  inhabited  Olympus,  or  heaven.  Though  heaven 
was  peopled  from  the  earth,  yet  the  Athenians  judged 
it  impious  to  decree  thofe  honours  to  any  one  while  a 
man  only,  (for  Alexander  was  now  living,)  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  oldeft  of  their  gods.  ^lian.  Var. 
Hift.  1.  5.  c.  12.  Comp.  1.  2.  c.  19.  —  The  people  of 
Cyzicum  were  fomewhat  lefs  fcrupulous ;  for  they  cal- 
led Adrian,  the  thirteenth  gody  r^ta-xai^tnotrov  Ssoy.  So- 
crat.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  3.  c.  23.  p.  205.  —  What  this 
hiflorian  relates  in  this  place  concerning  Cleomedes, 
that  the  oracle  required  men  to  honour  him'  with  facrir 
fices,  m  fAUKtr^  9y)jTo»  Borr»f  utpote  qui  non  amplius  fit 
jQortalis,  explains  the  motive,  on  which  the  Athenians 

a£ted. 
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From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  of- 
fered in  this  fedtion,  we  may  conclude, 
that,  amongft  the  Greeks,  however  they 
might  acknowledge  the  natural  gods,  yet 
the  dead  men  and  women,  whom  they 

afled,  in  a  manner  confident  with  the  fuppoHtion  of 
the  twelve  gods  having  been  once  men.  Philip  was  cal- 
led r^vKonhaxto^  SfiO(>    Stob.  Serm.  96.  p.  534* 

Mr.  Fell  affirms,  p.  24.  *'  that  I  cannot  bring  any  dc- 
*'  cifive  evidence  to  Ihew,  that  fuch"  (that is,  religious) 
**  worfhip  was  paid  to  a  human  fpirit  under  the  tenn 
"  Jupiter. ^*  I  do  not  know  how  any  writer  could  fur- 
nifh  his  readers  with  more  declji've  evidence,  to  (hew 
how  little  knowledge  he  had  of  the  fubjeft,  with  whicb 
he  would  feem  to  be  well  acquainted.  Without  ap- 
pealing to  the'  fadts  already  ftated,  I  would  obfervc, 
thatVarro  (ap.  Tertullian.  Apol.  c.  14.)  reckoned  up 
three  hundred  Jupiters  ;  and  that  probably  there  were 
many  more ;  it  being  cuftomary  with  the  ancients  to 
give  this  name  to  thofe  eminent  perfons  who  either  firft 
founded  a  flate,  or  contributed  greatly  to  it's  proipc- 
rity,  and  whom  they  raifed  to  the  rank  of  gods^  and 
worfhipped  as  fuch.  Thus  Ammon,  Dagon,  Belus# 
and  ^neas,  were  feverally  ftiled  Jupiter.  As  almoft 
every  country  had  it*s  Jupiter,  fo  fome  countries  had 
feveral.  The  Lacedaemonians  beftowed  upon  their 
kings  two  priefthoods ;  that  of  the  Laced^emouian,  and 
that  of  the  celefiiaU  Jupiter,  Herodot.  1. 6.  c.  68. 
Upon  the  fepulchre  of  Minos  in  Crete  was  this  infciip- 
tion,  Tb  Ato«,  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter.  Sir  If.  Newton's 
Short  Chronicle,  p.  22. 

vainly 
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vainly  deified^  were  the  more  immediate 
and  principal  objeils  of  their  public  wor- 
ihip. 

S  E  C  T.     VI. 

It  remains  to  be  Jkewn^  that  human  fpir its 
were  worjhipped  by  the  Romans. 

A  S  the  Romans  derived  their  religion 
from  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  expefl  a  confor- 
mity between  their  obje6ls  of  worfhip 
and  thofe  of  the  nations  here  fpecified  j 
in  which  it  has  been  already  proved,  that 
dead  men  and  women  were  deified. 

^neas,  from  whom  the  Romans 
claimed  to  be  defcended,  brought  from 
Troy  into  Italy  his  houfebold gods'" ^  who 
were  the  fouls  of  his  departed  anceftors**; 

R  4  and 

«  Cum  fociis,  natoque,  penatibus,  et  magnis  dis. 

Virg.  iEn.III.  12. 
See  alfo  yill,  679. 

*  The  Phrygian  penates,  in  their  addrcfs  to  i€neas, 
after  making  mention  of  Dardanus^  add^  genus  a  quo 
friucipe  noftrum,  iEn.  Ilf.  148,  168.  See  Servius  in 
loc.     This  learned  commentator  fays,  Penates  funt  om- 

nes 
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and  the  great  godsy  who  probably  were 
the  Samothracian  deities  ftiled  Cabirs^  or 
great  and /o'Z£;^r/i^/ divinities  *  (natives  of 
Phenicia,  fpoken  of  above-).  We  are 
farther  informed,  that  the  Trojan  prince 
eftablifhed  religious  ceremonies  in  bo-r 

nes  dii  qui  domi  coluntur.  ^£n,  II.  514.  They  are 
fpoken  of  as  the  guardian  deities  of  Troy,  ^n.  II.  293* 
^ore  will  be  faid  co^cerning  the  penates  in  this  fe&on. 

<  lih-t penates  being  called  magni,  Mn.  IX.  258.  and 
piagni  dii,  Macrob.  1.  3.  c.  4,  fome  f^ppo(e  that  the 
magni  dii  were  the  fame  as  the  penates  :  (Servius,  on 
^n.  III.  12.)  but,  in  the  paffage  cited  above|  note% 
they  feem  to*  be  diilinguifhed.  The  Phenicians,  who 
fettled  in  Samothrace,  introduced  there  the  worfliip  of 
the  Cabirs  j  and,  from  Samothrace,  their  myfteries  were 
probably  carried  into  Phrygia  by  Dardanus :  (ice  Plu- 
tarch's Camillus,  p.  139.}  and,  as  the  Cabirs  2Xi(wtx 
the  import  of  Virgil's  m(tgni  dii,  tjiey  are  proh^ibl^  hrre 
intended.  Som<5  think  that,  by  the  magni  dii»  Virgil 
means  Jupiter,  Miner<va,  and  Mercury.  Servius  on  ^n. 
VIII.  679.  III.  264.  JEneas,  it  was  generally  faid, 
brought  into  Italy  the  image  of  Pallas  or  Minerva  ; 
{Plutarch.  uh\  fupra  ;)  who,  according  to  Virgil,  wa« 
the  in*ventre/s  of  oil.    Georg.  !•  15. 

^  P.  140.  where  it  might  have  been  obferved^  tjiat, 
though  Herodotus  mentions,  he  does  not  appear  to  H,* 
vour,  the  opinion  of  tiofe  who  thought  the  Cabirs  to. 
be  the  fqns  of  Vulcan. 

nour 
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nour  of  his  father's  genius  * ;  inftrufted 
the  people  in  the  facred  rites  due  to  the 
dead  * ;  and  was  himfelf,  after  his  deceafe, 
worfliipped  under  the  title  of  Jupiter 
Indiges^.  From  thefe  fafts  it  appears, 
diat,  both  in  the  country  he  had  left, 
and  amongft  his  own  defcendents  in 
Italy,  gods  of  human  origin  were  wor- 
fliipped, and  reprefented  by  facred  ima- 
ges*, 

f  111?  p^tris  genio  folemnia  dona  ferebat : 
jEiinc  populi  ritus  edidicere  pios. 

Ovid.  Fafti,  1.  II.  545. 
Concerning  the  worihip  of  Anchifes,  fee  Virg.  i£n. 
yil.  135.   and  V.  58,  59.      Compare  Ladant.    1.  i. 
c.  15.  p.  66,  6j. 

^  SitU9  efl^  (Mnezs,)  quemcunque  earn  dici  jus  faf- 
que  eft,  f\iper  Numicium  fiumen  :  govern  indigetem  ap- 
pellant. Liv.  I.  2. 

Illic  fanftus  ens,  quum  te  veneranda  Numici 
Unda  d^um  ccelo  miferit  indlgetem. 

Tibull.  II.  5,  45. 
Concerning  the  worAiip  of  ^neas,  fee  Dionyf.  Hali- 
cam.  Antiq.  Rom.  p.  42. 

.  *  The  penates  which  ^neas  brought  into  Italy  are 
called  lignea  *vel  lapidea  figilla.  Servius  on  i£n.  III.  148. 
from  Varro.  See  Dionyf.  Halicam.  Antiq.  Rom.  1. 1. 
C.67.  p.  53.  cd.  Oxon. 

The 
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The  Romans,  it  is  true,  were  for-*, 
bidden  by  Numa  to  reprefent  the  gods 
either  under  a  human  or  brutal  form  y 
and  accordingly  had  no  fuch  reprefenta- 
tions  of  them  for  the  firft  hundred  and 
feventy  years  ^.  This  feems  to  have 
given  occafion  to  a  late  writer  *  to^affert, 
"  that  the  Grecian  idolatry  was  not  ad- 
"  mitted  amongft  the  Romans  for  above 
*'  an  hundred  and  feventy  years  after 
"  Romulus/'  If,  by  the  Grecian  idola^ 
try^  the  gentleman  means  the  worfhip 
of  images^  his  affertion  could  not  anfwer 
his  defign  of  refuting  what  was  advanced 
concerning  the  heathen  gods  in  the  Dif- 
fertation  on  Miracles  :  but,  if  he  thereby 
means  the  worfhip  of  deijied  men^  (which 
his  argument  plainly  requires,)  he  was 
certainly  under  a  great  miftake.  Ro- 
mulus, who  was  killed  in  the  thirty- 

^  Plutarchi  Numa,  p.  65.  Varro,  ap.  Auguft.  Civ. 
Dei,  1. 4.  c.  31.  —  Statues  and  images  were  afterwards 
introduced  at  Rome.  Florus,  I.  5.  Tcrtullian.  Apol. 
c.  25. 

*  Fell,  p.  14. 

feventk 
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ifiventh  year  of  Rome,  had  divine  ho- 
nours decreed  to  him  by  the  people; 
the  fenate  concurring  in  raifmg  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  god,  though  they  abhor- 
red him  as  a  king  ".  Nay,  Numa,  his 
immediate  fucceffbr,  (that  very  Numa 
who  forbad  the  ufe  of  images,  and  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  accomplifhed 
fome  fuch  reformation,  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, as  Zoroafter  is  faid  to  have  done 
amongft  the  Perfians,)  built  a  temple,, 
appointed  facrifices,  and  added  a  prieft, 
in  honour  of  Romulus ". 

Amongft  other  laws  refpefting  reli- 
gion, he  ordained  the  following  :  Let 
all  honour  the  ancient  gods  of  heaven^  and 
thofe  whofe  merits  have  carried  them  thi- 
ther ;  fuch  as  Hercules^  Bacchus ^  JEfcula^ 

■  The  fenators,  who  had  murdered  Romulus,  pcr- 
fiiaded  the  people  that  he  was  tranflated  to  the  gods  ; 
and  that,  having  been  an  indulgent  king,  he  would 
now  be  to  them  a  propitious  deity.    Plutarchi  Romulus^ 

P-  34t  35- 

■  Dionyf.  Hal.  vol.  i.  p.  119.  Ozon.  -^  Plutarchi 
Numa,  p.  64.  C.  —  Liv.  I.  20. 

pius^ 
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fiuSy  Caftorj  Pollux j  and  ^irinus''.  Bj 
the  ancient  gods  of  heaven  ^,  we  are  not  to 
underftand  gods  that  exifted  from  eter- 
nity %   but  fuch  as  had  been  in  heaven 

from 

•  Divos,  et  eos  qui  coeleftes  femper  habiti»  colunto, 
ct  olios  quos  endo  coelo  merita  vocaverint ;  Herculem> 
Liberum,  iEfculapium,  Caftorem,  Pollucem>  Qaiii«* 
num.    Cicero^  de  Legibus,  1.  2.  c.  8. 

P  So  Hook  (Roman  Hiftory,  vol.  1.  p.  59.)  tranf- 
lates  cosleftes  femper  bahiti ;  whom  I  have  followed*  bc- 
caufe  it  does  not  appear  he  had  any  particular  hypo* 
theiis  to  fupport  by  this  tranflation. 

^  Arnobiusy  adv.  Gentes*  p*  92*  95*  well  obferres : 
Ipii  dii  immortales^  quorum  modo  aditis  templa,  et  na* 
mina  fuppliciter  adoratis,  Acut  veflris  Uteris  atque  opi- 
nionibus  traditur,  non  tflk,  non  fciri*  ab  temporibas 
cceperunt  certis*  e^  impofitis  nominum  appellationibas 
nuncupari  ?  Nam>  ii  verum  eft,  ex  Saturno  atque  ejus 
uxore  Jovem  fuis  cum  fratribus  procreatum ;  ante  nup- 
tias  et  partus  Opis  nufquam  fuerat  Jupiter  tarn  fupre- 
mus,  quam  Stygius  ;  nufquam  fali  dominus*  nufquam 
Juno.  '  Rurfus  vero,   ii   Liber,  Venus,  Diana, 

Mercurius,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Mufae,  Tyndaridae  Caf- 
tores,  ignipotenfque  Vulcanus,  Jove  patre  font  pro- 
ditt,  et  genitore  Saturnio  procreati,  antequam  Memo* 
ria,  quam  Alcmena^  Maia,  Juno,  Latona,  Leda,  Di- 
one,  tum  et  Semela,  Diefpitri  fada;  funt  compreffio- 
nibus  foetae,  nufquam  et  hi  gentium,  nee  in  aliqaa 
parte  rerum  fuere  naturae,  fed  ex  conventu  Jovis  infe- 
minati  et  nati  funt^   et  aliquem  fenfum  fui  habere  cos- 

perunt. 
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from  the  beginnings  or  from  the  earlieft 
ages.  To  thefe,  fix  more  were  added  in 
later  times,  wiio  are  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  been  men,  but  who  were  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  from  many  other 
heroes,  by  being  admitted  into  the  com- 
munity of  the  celeftial  or  Olympian 
gods.  Both  thefe  orders  of  deities  the 
people  were  required  to  worfhip  by  Nu- 
ma  5  which  is  a  demonftration  that,  in 
his  time,  notwithftanding  his  prohibi- 
tion of  images,  (which  had  been  before 
allowed,)  the  Romans  acknowledged 
mortal  gods.  This  agrees  with  what 
has  been  obferved  concerning  the  Ger- 
mans, Perfians,    and  Phenicians  at  Ga- 

perunt.  £t  hi  quoque  a  tempore  tKt  coeperunt  ctxto, 
tt,  in  numero  numinum,  facrorum  ad  cseremonias  in- 
▼ocari.  — The  natural  gods  were  called  eternal  i  (Dioj. 
Sic.  p.  14.)  and  to  thefe  Varro  refers  when  he  fays, 
Decs  alios  efle,  qui  ab  initio  certi  et  fempiterni  funt. 
He  adds,  Alios^  qui  immortahs  ex  hominibus  fadli  funt. 
Servius  on  Virg.  ^n.  VIII.  275.  —  It  is  impoffible  to 
admit  the  eternity  of  the  ancient  gods  of  heaven,  becaufe 
they  were  tranilated  thither  from  the  earth  ;  as  will  be 
fhewn  immediately. 

des. 
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des,  who  worfhipped  human  fpifits^ 
though  they  had  no  images. 

The  law  of  Numa,  juft  now  cited, 
became  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables ',  and 
remained  in  force  in  all  fucceeding  times. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  humfan  ^i- 
rits  were,  in  every  age,  worfhipped!  at 
Rome,  and  even  were  the  principal  ob- 
je6ls  of  the  eftabliflied  worfhip  in  that 
city.  For  the  ancient  gods  of  heaven^ 
fpoken  of  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, were  no  other  than  the  following 
twelve  fuperior  gods  of  the  Romans, 

.  .  m     \     a 

Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovis,  Neptuhus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo*; 

and  thefe  were  the  fame  with  the  twelve 
fuperior  gods  of  the  Greeks,  whovwcre 
proved  in  the  lafl:  feflion  to  be  no  other 

'  Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  tab.  2.  ied.4. 

•  Thefe  gods  were  often  fimply  called  tb$  twelve 
gods.  They  were  termed  celejiial  2^1^  Olympian  y  and, 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  were  conildered  as  gods 
©f  the  higheft  rank  and  dignity.  Tliey  were  wocihip' 
ped  in  conjun^ion.  We  read  of  the  altar  of  the  12 
geds.  Plutarch,  in  Nicia,  p.  53  J.  F.  and  of  a  fupper 
called  ^w^sxaSgo^   Sueton.  Augufl.  70. 

than 
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than  deified  men  and  women.  AH  the 
arguments,  nfed  to  eftablifh  the  huma- 
nity of  the  one,  conclude  equally  with 
refpeft  to  the  other,  I  (hall  here  pro- 
duce fome  proofs  of  the  human  origin 
of  the  twelve  gods  of  the  Romans,  which 
will  confifm  what  has  been  already  of- 
fered concerning  thofe  of  the  Creeks. 

Cicero,  the  moft  learned  as  well  as 
eloquent  of  all  the  Romans,  who  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  fubje6t 
of  the  heathen  theology,  and  was  him- 
felf  a  prieft  of  high  rank,  contends, 
that  the  whole  heaven  was  almoft  en- 
tirely filled  with  the  human  race  ; 
that  even  the  fuperior  order  of  gods, 
or  gods  of  the  greater  nations,  were 
originally  natives  of  this  lower 
world,  as  could  be  proved  from 
the  writers  of  Greece  ;  that  their  fe- 
pulchres  were  Ihewn  openly  in  that 
country  5  and  that  the  traditions  con- 
cerning them  were  preferved  in  the 

"  myfteries/' 
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» 

*'  myfteries'."  If  thefe  fafts  had  not 
been  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  Ci- 
cero would  not  have  appealed  to  thenx 
in  this  open  manner ;  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  difcredit  it  brought  upon  the 
public  religion.  He  himfelf  has  put 
the  following  language  into  the  mouth 
of  Cotta :  "  Are  not  thofe  void  of  all 
religion,  who  teach,  that  the  brave, 
iUuftrious,  and  potent,  amongft  men, 
become  gods  after  death;  and  that 
thefe  very  perfons  are  at  this  time  the 
objefls  of  our  prayers  and  fblemn 
worfhip"?" 


cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 


*  Quid  ?  totum  prope  coelum^  ne  plores  perfequar> 
nonne  humano  genere  completum  eft  ?  Si  vero  fcrutari 
Vetera,  et  ex  his  ea,  quae  fcriptores  Grseciae  prodide- 
runty  eruere  coner ;  ipfi  illi,  majorum  gentium  dii  qui 
habentur,  hinc  a  nobis  profedi  in  cesium  reperientur. 
Quaere,  quorum  demonftrantur  fepukhra  in  Gnedas 
reminifcere,  quoniam  es  initiatus,  quae  traduntur  in 
myfteriis :  turn  denique,  quam  late  hoc  pateat^  intel- 
liges.   Tufc.  Quaeft.  1. 1.  c.  12. 

*  Quid  ?  qui  aut  fortes,  aut  claros,  aut  potentet  vi- 
ros,  tradunt  poft  mortem  ad  deos  pervenifle^  eoique 
elTe  ipfos,  quos  nos  colere,  precari,  venerariqne  (blea* 
mus,  nonne  expertes  Aint  religion um  omnium?  Cicer. 
Nat.  Deor.   1.  i.  c«  42. 

St. 
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St.  Auftin  ^  confirms  the  teftimony  of 
Cicero,  when  he  fays  :  "  You  cannot 
find,  or  can  hardly  find,  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  Heathens,  any  gods 
but  fuch  as  had  been  men  \  neverthe- 
lefs  to  all  of  them  they  pay  divine 
**  honours,  as  if  they  had  never  be- 
*^  longed  to  the  human  race."  And, 
though  Varro  endeavoured  to  apply  what 
is  related  of  the  twelve  fuperior  gods, 
and  many  others,  to  the  parts  or  ele- 
ments of  the  world,  yet  St.  Auftin  fays, 
they  were  difcovered  to  have  been  men  '. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  twelve  fuperior  gods 
had  not  been  fuch,  how  came  it  to  pafs 
that  fix  men    'oiz.  Hercules,  Bacchus, 

V  Non  attendunty  in  omnibus  Uteris  paganorum,  aut 
non  inveniri^  aut  vix  inveniri  deos,  qui  non  homines 
fuerint ;  omnibus  tamen  honores  iludeant  exhibere  di« 
vinos,  quafi  nihil  unquam  humanitatis  habuerint« 
Augnft.  Civ.  Dei>  1.  8.  c.  26. 

'  Ipii  etiam  majorum  gentium  dii^  quos  Cicero,  in 
Turcoianis,  tacitis  nominibus  videtur  attingere,  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  Saturnus,  Vulcanus,  Vefta,  et  alii  plurimi, 
quos  Varro  conatur  ad  mundi  partes  five  elementa  tranf- 
ferre,  homines  fuifTe  produntur.    Id.  ib.  c.  5. 

S  iEfculapius, 
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iEfculapius,  C^ftor,  Pollux,  and  Qui- 
rinuSi  were  raifed  to  the  fame  rank  with 
the  twelve  ?  Cicero  fpeaks  of  Romulus, 
and  many  others,  as  received  inH  heanmt^ 
jvft  as  new  citizens  are  enrolled  amongfi  the 
old^i  and,  confequenlily,  as  becoming 
entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  an- 
cient celeftial  gods.  According  to.  Pin- 
dar, Hercules  dwelt  with  Jupiter  *;  and 
both  are  reprefented  together,  on  old  al-* 
tars,  with  this  infcription,  ^0  the  great 
gods  *.  And  very  probably  there  was  no 
greater  difference  **,  between  the  new  and 
.  the  old  gods  of  heaven,  than  what  might 

fttbfift 

y  Romulum  noftri  habent,  aliofque  complures,  quos 
quail  novos  et  afcripticios  cives  in  coslum  receptor  pu« 
tanti    Cicero,  Nat.  Deor,  1.  3.  c.  15. 

Romulus  in  ccelo  cum  diis  agit  aevum, 

Ennius,  ap.  Cicer.  I.  Tufc.<^  c,  IZ. 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  ililed  Olympian*  Diodon 
Sic.  1.4.  p.  261. 

yam.   Pindar.  Idhm.  Od.  IV.  94,  99. 
*  See  above,  p.  173.  note",  p.  174.  notes  *  and  U 

^  The  difference  that  was  made  between  the  old  and 
new  celeHial  gods  was  fomeumes  to  the  advantage  of 

the 
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fubfift  between  the  old  gods  them- 
felves. 

Three  of  the  latter  (viz.  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva)  feem  to  have  been 
more  diftinguiftied  by  the  Romans  *  than 
the  other  nine.  They  were  the  penates 
Of  guardian  deities  of  the  Roman  ilate 
and  people  V     And  though  Macrobius^ 

S  2  as 

the  latter.  —  Quid  ?  Apollinem,  Vulcanum,  Mercu- 
rium,  caeteros,  deos  efTe  dices  :  de  Hercule,  ^fcula* 
pioy  Libero^  Caftore^  Polluce^  dubitabis  ?  At  hi  qui* 
dem  coluntur  seque  atque  illi  ;  apud  quofdam  etiam 
multo  snagis.    Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  1.3.  c.  iS. 

•  Particularly  by  Cicero,  in  the  clofe  of  his  fpeech 
againil  Verres  :  Nunc  te,  Jupiter ,  Optime^  Maxime^  Z^- 
fue,  Juno  regina^  et  Minerva !  And  by  Livy,  1.  3, 
i«  17.  Jupiter,  Optimus,  Maximus,  Juno  regina,  ct 
Minerva,  alii  dii  deasque,  obfidentur.  Concerning  thefc 
ihree  deities  Tertuliian  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  :  Ante  has 
tres  aras  trinis  diis  parent,  magnis,  potentibus,  valenti* 
hu.    De  Spe£tac.  c.  4. 

'  Macrobius  (tiles  thefe  three  deities  penates,  Saturn* 
r.  3.  c,  4.  And  Livy,  (1.  3.  §.  17.)  after  mentioning 
Japiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  in  his  account  of  the  Ca- 
pitol's being  befieged,  adds,  Cailra  fervorum  publicos 
veiiros  penates  tenent.  Jupiter  is  called  by  Cicero 
cujtos  bujus  uriij,  in  Catil.  1.  3.  §.  162.  The  fame  title 
i5  given  to  Minerva.  Id.  Orat.proDomo,57.  And  Juno 

It 
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as  a  philofopher,  ekplains  the  penates 
phyfically  %  as  he  alfo  does  the  other  hea* 
then  gods;  yet  Servius  fays,  that  they  were 
human  fouls^  whichy  by  certain  ceremonies^ 
were  converted  into  gods  ^  As  to  the  of- 
fice which  the  Romans  affigned  to  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  their  guar- 
dian deities  and  prefervers  of  the  empire, 
they  affigned  the  fame  to  thofe  emperors 
whom  they  reprefented  on  the  reverif  of 
the  raedqls  of  thefe  three  deities  ^ 

is  ftiled  confewatrix  in  ancient  infcriptions.  Gruter^ 
p.  25.  Thefe  three  deities  were  joined  together  in  the 
Capitol.  Spence's  Polymetis,  p.  58.  note53.  — Livy 
(1.  III.  17.)  diftinguiihes  the  penates  into  fri'vaU  an4 
fMic, 

'  c  Penates  efTe  dixerunt^  per  quos  penitus  f^iramaSj, 
per  quos  habemus  corpus,  per  quos  rationem  anim} 
poffidemus.  EfTe  autem  medium  aethera  Jovcm,  Juno- 
nem  ver5  imum  aera  cum  terra,  et  Minervam  fummuni 
setheris  cacumen.   Macrob.  Saturnal.  I.  3.  €.4. 

^  According  to  Servius,  (iEn.  III.  168.)  LabeOji  ia 
libris  qui  appellantur  de  tliis  animalihuSy  (quihas  orig^ 
animalis  eft,)  ait,  effe  quaJam/acra,  quibus  ptnim^  fa- 
7name  'vertantur  in  deosy  qui  appellantur  animates,  quo4 
dt  animts  jiant.  Hi  autem  funt  dii  penates  et  viales*  — ^ 
$ee  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei,  1.  9.  c.  ii»  ' 

g  See  Spence's  Polymctis,  p.  58,  note  53. 

As 
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As  three  of  the  twelve  gods  were 
tnore  honoured  by  the  Romaris  than  the 
other  nine,  fo  one  of  thefe  three  (viz^ 
Jupiter)  had  fome  pre-eminence  af- 
figned  him  above  the  other  two.  He 
was  generally  ftiled,  the  best  and  the 
GREATEST  **.  But  CicerO,  who  gives 
him  both  thefe  titles,  does  neverthelefs 
rajikhim,  as  we  have  ktn^  amongft  the 
natives  of  this  lower  world.  Befides  the 
general  proofs,  produced  here  and  in 
the  preceding  feftion,  to  fhew  that  the 
whole  band,  of  which  Jupiter  was  chief, 
were  qf  human  defcent,  there  is  diftinft 
evidence  that  he  himfelf  in  particular 
was  confidered  ih  this  view  by  the  Ro- 
mans/ as  well  as  by  the  Greeks.  At 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  he  was  de- 
fcribed  as  the  fon  of  Saturn.  In  the 
very  Capitol  they  placed  the  ftatue  of 
his  nurfe,  and  gave  him  the  fhield  cal* 
led  agis^  becaufe   made  of  the  fkin  of 

^  Jupiter  a  xnajoribus  noflris  optimus  tnaximus  dicitur. 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  2c. 

S  3  the 
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the  fhe-goat  which  afforded  him  nouinlfli^ 
merit*.  In  the  Capitol  likewife  they 
placed  aculhion  or  pallet  on  which  he 
might  repofe  ^  himfelf,  and  provided!  for 
him  a  magnificent  entertainment  \  Thefe 
circumllances,  repugnant  as  they  are  to 
every  rational  conception  of  the  Creator 

*  Quid  de  ipfo  Jove  fenferunt,  qui  ejus  ntttricfm  in 
Capitolio  pofuerunt  ?  Quid  illic  facit  fcutum  illud 
Jovis>  quod  appellant  agida  ?  Auguft.  Chr.  Bci,  1.  6. 
c.  7.    De  Conf.  Evang.  1.  i.  c.  23. 

^  In  Jovis  epnlo>  num  alibi  quam  in  Capitolio^  p«l- 
vinar  fufcipi  poteft  ?  Liv.  V.  52.  —•  Habent  dii  kAo^.;' 
atque^  ut  flratis  pofiint  mollioribus  incubare^  puivi- 
norum  tollitur  atque  excitatur  itnpreffio.  Arnob.  sUlV. 
Gentes,  p.  238. 

'  Jovis  epulum  eras  eft.    Jupiter  enim  Cosnat,  mag  - . 
nifque  implendus  eft  dapibus,  jamdudiim  inedia  gefti* 
ens,  et  anniverfaria  interjeftione  jejunus.  Id.  ib.        "  ■ 
Ma£lant  opimas  ac  pingues^  hoftias  Deo,  qutfi  efini- 
enti ;   profundunt  vina,   tanquam  iitienti.   La&  Piv^ 
Inft.  1.6.  c.  2.     See  alfo  c.  i.—- This  prance  was 
founded  upon  an  ancient  opinion^  that  the  ghofts  of  the 
dead  really  fed  upon  the  proviiion  carried  t9  their 
tombs.     See  Athensus,  p.  427.  and  Kennett*i  RdiBtfi 
Antiquities,  p.  361.  and  Potter's  Antiq.  vol.2*  p.25I» 
257.  —  When  their  bodies  were  burned,  it  Waa-cofto- 
mary  to  throw  bread  into  the  funeral  pilc%    TeiYnce^ 
Eunuch.  III.  2.  38.   CatuU.  Carm.  60. 

of 
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©f  the  univerfe,  accorded  with  their  no- 
tion of  gods  that  had  been  men  j  who, 
in  the  other  world,  were  fuppofed  to 
ftand  in  need  of  the  (ame  accommoda- 
tions which  had  been  agreeable  or  ufe- 
ful  to  them  in  this  5  and  were  accord- 
ingly fupplied  with  them  by  their  fur- 
vivors. 

Befides  the  gods  already  fpecified,  the 
Rotnans  had  others  of  the  fame  earthly 
origin.  Janus ^  to  whom  they  always 
offered  the  firft  facrifices ",  and  whom 
they  addreffed  firft  in  all  their  prayers  %. 
was  an  ancient  king  of  Italy  %  who  had 
this  precedence  in  their  worfhip,  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  firft  who  built  tem- 
ples,   and  inftituted  the  ceremonies  of 

•  Jane,  tibi  primo  thura  merumque  fero.  Ovid. 
Faftiy  I.  171.     See  note  p  below. 

•  Janils  ■■  qiiem  in  cundlis  anteponitis  precibus. 
Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  1.  3.  p.  117.  «—  See  alfo  Macrob* 
Sat.  1.  I.  €.9.  p.  158. 

•  Jannm  cum  Satumo  regnafle  memoravimus.  Ma- 
crob. 8ut.  k  I.  c.  9.   init.  —  S6e  below,  notes,  ■,  ^, 

S  4  religion. 
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religion '.  We  are  told  by  Plutarchjt 
that  he  was  faid  to  have  changed  the 
favage  nature  of  man  into  a  gentle  and 
focial  difpofition  j  and  that  his  being  r&- 
prefented  with  two  faces  had  a  reference 
to  thefe  two  different  forms  and  condi- 
tions of  human  life  '*.  As  to  the  phyfi- 
cal  explications  of  this  god,  they  are  va- 
rious and  contradidlory  5  for  he  is  faid 
to  be  the  chaos y  the  worlds  the  year^  the 
fuHy  and  many  other  things '.  He  might 
be  explained  as  a  fymbol  of  whatever 
the  human  fancy  could  fuggeft :  but  the 
received  hiftory  *  of  him  exhibited  him 

P  Xenon,  primo  Italicon^  tradit  Janum  in  Italia  pii- 
mum  dis  templa  fecifTe,  et  ritus  inftituifTe  facronmi ; 
ideo  eum  in  facrificiis  prsefationem  meruiiTe  perpetaam* 
Macrob.  ubi  fupra. 

9  Plutarchi  Numa,  p.  72.  —  Macrobius  (ubi  fupra) 
fays  :  Quid  am  ideo  eum  dici  bifrontem  putant^  quod 
et  praeterita  fciverit,  et  futura  providerir. 

'  See  Arnob.  p.  117.  Macrob.  Sat,  1.  i.  <f.  9. 
Ovid.  Fafti,   I.  103.      ■ 

»  Arnobius  (p.  117.)  pleads  that  the  phyiical  expli* 
cations  deftroyed  the  literal  hiftory  of  Janus  ;  quemfk^ 
runty  Ccelo  at  que  Hecata  procreatum,  in  Italia  regnajjk  pri^ 
mum,  Janiculi  oppidi  conditorem  :  ■  ■  1  atque  ita  per  «ii»x 
dei  nomen  eraditur. 

under 
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,  tyider  the  charader  of  a  king,  who  had 
.  divine  honours  decreed  to  him  for  \\\s 
merit  towards  his  fubjecls  \  Even  Sa- 
turn  (before  whom,  Tertullian  obferves, 
the  Heathens  had  no  god  at  all,  and 
from  whom  they  began  their  reckoning  of 
all  their  gods,  not  excepting  thofe  of  the 
greateft  diftinftion)  is  fpoken  of  in  hif- 
tory  no  otherwife  than  as  a  man ".  He 
arrived  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Janus, 
and  became  a  partner  of  his  kingdom  \ 

*  Regnante  Jano,  omnium  domos  religione  et  fan6^i- 
■  tate  fuilTe  munitas  :  idcircoque  ei  divinos  honores  eife 
decretos.    Macrob.  Sat.  1. 1.  c.  9. 

"  Ante  Saturnum  deus  penes  vos  nemo  efl.  Ab  illo 
cenfus  totius,  vel  potioris,  vel  notions,  divinitatis. 
Itaque  quod  de  origine  conftiterit,  id  et  de  pofteritate 
conveniet.  Saturnum  itaque,  quantum  literae  docent, 
neque  Diodorus  Graecus,  aut  Thallus,  neqne  Caffius 
Severas,  aut  Cornelius  Nepos,  neque  ullus  commen- 
tator htijufmodi  antiquitatum,  aliud  quam  hominem 
promnlgaverunt.  Tertullian.  Apol.  c.  10.  See  above, 
p.  252.   note^. 

^  Hie  igitur  Janus,  cum  Saturnum  clafTe  perveftum 

excepiiTet  hofpitio,   et,  ab  eo  edo6lus  peritiam  ruris, 

ilrum  ilium  et  rudem  ante  fruges  cognitas  vidlum  in 

'  melius    redegiflet,     regni    eum    focietate    muneravit; 

Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  151. 

Under 
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Under  his  equitable  adminiftration,  tro 
one  was  a  flavc,  and  all  things  weit 
common:  which  was  the  rcafon  why,^ 
in  the  Saturnalia,  flaves  fat  dowh  with 
their  mafters,  and  all  people  were  on  a 
level*.  TertuUian,  in  proof  of  Saturn's 
being  a  man,  urges  the  Romans'  afcri- 
bing  to  him  the  invention  of  writing, 

« 

and  coining  money  with  the  kin^s 
image  ^.  Others  relate,  what  eqnaiiy: 
ferves  our  purpofe,  that  Janus,  the  ftrft 
money  he  ftamped,  imprefTed  on.  one 
fide  the  image  of  himfelf,  and  on  the 
other  a  fliip,  in  memory  of  Saturn^  who 
came  to  Italy  by  Ihip  '•  It  was  alfb  in 
honour  of  Saturn  that  Italy  was  called 

*  Rex  Satumus  tantae  juftitis  fuifTe  traditnr,  ut  ne- 
que  fervierit  Tub  illo  quifquam,  &c.  JuiHn.  1. 43.  C.  I. 

y  Ab  ipfo  primum  tabulae^  et  imagine  fignatasniuB- 
mus,  et  inde  aerario  prasfidet.   Tertull.  ApoL  €•  lO. 

z  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  151.  Ovid.  FaffiL,  L 
235-240.  — -  From  this  circumftance  it  appearsj  that 
Saturn>  though  he  reigned  in  Italy,  was  a  fereigaer. 
Pezron  maintains,  that  he  was  that  Saturn  who  was 
the  Ton  of  Uranus,  the  firft  king  of  the  Titans,  and 
who  reigned  over  Europe,  Afia^  and  part  of  A&ica* 
Jintiq*  of  Nations,  b.-l.  ch.  lo.  ' 

Satumia. 
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Saturma  *.  Now,  if  the  anceftor  of  the 
gpAs  was  a  man,  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs 
4Eo  know  what  his  defcendenljs  were  \ 

That    religious  worfhip,    which  the 
Romans  and  other  heathen  nations  paid 
to  dead  men,  was  not  confined  to  fuch 
eminent  perfons  as  thofe  already  men- 
tioned J    but  feems,  in  fome  degree,  to 
have  been  extended   to  alL      I  fay  no- 
thing of  the  philoibphers  who  taught, 
that  the  fouls  of  men  were  demons  ^.     It  is 
more  material  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
obierve,  that  the  civil  theology,  the  pub- 
Ik  iniHtutions  of  religion,  and  the  cur- 
tcxit  language,  were  founded  upon  the 
general  belief  of  the  fame  opinion.     The 
dead  were  denominated  dii  manes ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  teftimony  of  the  an- 
cients ^  and  the  infcription  upon  their 

*  Italia^  regis  nomine,  Saturnia  appellata  eil.  Ju(lit\. 
tibi  fapra.  —  See  alfo  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  lo. 

^-  See  p.  265.  note  ■• 

•  Plotinns,  cited  belo>xr,  note  t. 

^  Yairo  dicity  omnes  ab  his  mortnos  exifUmari  ma- 
Aes  deos;  Attguft.  Civ.  Dei,  1.  8.  c.  26. 

fepulchral 
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fepulchral  monuments  %  Some  learned 
men  indeed  have  maintained,  that  the 
dii  manes  were  certain  gods  who  took 
care  of  fouls  or  ghofts ;  but  the  phrafe 
does  not  import  *^  the  gods  of  ghofts,** 
but  "  the  gods  ghofts";  and  the  ufe 
and  application  of  it  in  ancient  writers 
determine  it  to  this  fenfe  '•     Some  of 

the 

•  The  infcription  was,  D.  M.  ol-  Dis  Mambas« 

^  The  following  paifages  in  Virgil  clearly  Ihew  that 
the  word  manes  is  applied  to  ghofts*  Stant  mauibms  tarmm 
&n*  III.  63.  —  Mani/que  «v$cabat  HeSoreum  ad  tMm»* 
lum.  303.  —  NoSlurnos  ciet  manis.  IV.  490.  Sec  aUb 
387.  —  Mani/que  Acberonte  remiffos*  V.  99.  —  MagnB 
manis  ter  voce  vocavi.  VI.  506.  —  In  the  fame  (enib  u 
the  word  ufed  by  Juvenal.  EJ/e  aliquot  manes,  et  fuh^ 
terranea  regna.  Sat.  II.  149.  —  Hence  manes  is  put  for 
the  f  lace  of  the  dead  :  Mane/que  profundi,  Viirg.  GcoT. 
I.  243.  and  for  the  remains  of  the  deceafed^  either  hi« 
corpfe  or  his  bones  and  afhes:  Nunc  non  €  maniisu 
illis  —  nafcentur  viola  ?  Perfius,  Sat.  I.  38.  Thofe 
who  thought  the  foul  periftied  with  the  body  faid,  we 
ihould  become  r/ffiV,  et  manes,  et  fahula.  Ver.  152* — 
Horace  fpeaks  the  fame  language :  Fabulamasus*  L*  L 
Ode  IV.  16.  —  Manes  cannot  have  a  different  mtan- 
ing  when  the  word  dii  is  joined  with  it.  The  fi>Uow« 
ihg  pafTage  of  Horace  is  a  proof  of  this  point : 

Petamqoe 
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the  philofophers  limited  the  word  manes 
to  good  ghofts '  5  but  it  feems  to  have 
been  applied    to   all  ghofts,    both    ia 

Petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibns  ; 
Quse  vis  deorum  eil  manium,   Epod.  V*  93* 

Compare  Virg.  ^n,  IV.  385-38S.  When  ^eneea 
fejrs,  (Ep.  86.)  Ift  if/a  Scipionis  Africani 'Villa  jacensp 
higc  tibiferihoy  adoratis  manibus  ejus,  does  he  not  mean 
ihaX  Sdpio  himfelf^  or  his  ghoft^  was  the  objed  of  his 
Worihip  ^     See  the  next  note* 

I  Manes  animae  dicuntur  melioris  meriti,  quas  in 
corpore  noftro  genii  dicuntur.  Servius,  on  Virg.  -^n. 
up.,  63.  But  this  learned  commentator  miflakes  in 
afcribing  this  fentiment  to  Apuleius ;  who,  after  fay- 
ing that  the  good  ghoils  were  called  lares,  and  the  mif- 
chlevous  ones  lar^va,  adds.  Cum  yero  incertum  eft  qua^ 
caique  eorum  fofrtitio  evenerit,  utrum  lar  fit,  an  larva  ; 
nomine  manem  deum  nuncupant.  Scilicet  et  honoris 
gratia  dei  yoc^bulum  additum  eft.  Quippe  tantum  eos 
dcos  appellant,  &c,  De  Deo  Socrat.  tom.  z,  p.  689. 
ed.  Dclph.  —  Plotinus  taught,  Animas  hominum  dae- 
monas  eife,  et  ex  hominibus  fieri  lares,  fi  meriti  boni 
fint  J  letnures,  five  lar^vas,  fi  mali  :  manes  autem  cum, 
incertum  eft  bonorum  eos,  five  malorum,  efle  merito- 
mm.  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei,  1.  9.  c.  11.  —  Thofe  who 
confidered  the  manes  as  good  ghofts  made  them  the 
faque  as  the  lares.  In  lucis  habitant  manes  piorum,  qui 
lares  viales  fun|;.   Servius  on  Mn,  III.  302. 

common 
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common  life  ^^  and  in  performing  the 
rites  of  religion  *.  ■  ■  It  is  not 
only  from  the  titles^  given  to  the  dc- 
ceafed,  that  we  may  infer  a  belief  of 
their  divinity  ^  the  fame  concluiion  may 
be  drawn  from  the  religious  rites  *  infli- 
tuted  in  their  honour,  which  were  per- 
formed every  day  \  and  more  efpecially 
on  the  ninth  "  and  on  the  thirtieth  *  day 
after  their  interment.  They  were  like- 
wife  appeafed  annually,  for  twelve  days 

^  In  this  general  fenfe  manes  is  ufed  by  Ovid>  Fafii« 

y.  422. 

Inferias  tacitis  manibus  ilia  dabunt. 
See  above,  note  '. 
*  Cum  dixit  novies.  Manes  exite  patemi.  Id.  ib.  443. 
\  Above,  p.  249,  note  f. 

'  In  Plautus's  Aulularia,  Prolegom.  the  lar  fays, 
Huic  filia  una  eft  ;  ea  mihi  quotidie, 
Aut  ture,  aut  vino,  aut  aliqui,  Temper  fuppUcat. 

"  The  feriae  denicales  were  obferved  on  the  ninth 
day,  and  therefore  called  no'vemdiales.  Se»  Jacobus 
Gutherius,  de  Jure  Manium,  1.  i.  €.15.  in  toon.  12* 
of  Grxvius's  Rom.  Andq.  and  the  authors  cited  in  the 
liext  note. 

^  If  the  reader;*  wants  proofs  of  what  is  ib  well  known, 
he  may  confult  Bos's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  ch.  24.  p.  433. 
and  Potter's  Antiq.  v.  2.  p.  258. 

together, 
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tc^ther,  with  facrifices  and  expiations  ""^ 
attended  with  feafts  and  games  ^.  The 
foafons  appointed  for  thefe  folemnities 
were  ftiled  bofy-days :  and  from  this  cir- 
comflance  Cicero  concludes,  that  ,the 
ancients  reckoned  amongft  the  gods^ 
thofe  who  were  departed  out  of  the  pre- 
fent  lifeS  In  honour  of  perfons  of 
rank,  their  friends  made  libations  of 
.  vimtj  and  invoked  their  manes,  while 
their  funeral-piles  we^e  burning '.  Chil- 
dren   confecrated  their  parents';    and 

^  See  Potter's  Antiq.  v.  2.  p.  258,  ^260.    Kcnnett, 
ju  560^ 

f  Potter,  ib.  p.  247,  257.  ICennett,  p.  304,  360. 
-  ^  Nee  ver6  tarn  denicales,  qus  a  nece  appellatae 
fuLt,  qaia  refidentur  mot tui,  quam  cseterorum  cceler- 
tiojii  quieti  dies,  /eri^e  nominarentur,  niii  majores  eos, 
qui  ex  hac  vita  migrafTent,  in  deorum  numero  eife  vo- 
luiflent.    Cicero  de  Legibus,  1.2.  c.  22. 

'  Homer.  11.  XXXIII.   220.      iEfchyl.  Chaephor. 
"¥4  S6,  128. 

•  See  Feftus,  in  verb.  Feralia,  Gather,  de  Jure  Ma-^ 
niam,  1.  2.  c.  12.   and  Ovid.  Fafti,  1.  4.  v.  533-570. 

£0:  honor  et  tumulis ;   animas  placate  paternas. 
■  Parva  petunt  manes. 

Here  manes  anfwers  to  animas  paternas. 

fwore 
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fwore  by  their  aflies  \  which  were  deemed 
facred.  Now,  an  oath  is  a  religious 
aft  5  and  fuppofes  the  deity,  to  whom  it 
appeals,  to  be  both  our  witnefs  and  our* 
judge.  The  fore-mentioned  cuftoms 
were  of  great  antiquity  in  the  heathen 
world. 

And  it  was  upon  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  theology  that  the  Roman  people 
deified  their  emperors".  Temples  and 
altars  were  ere6led  to  them  while  living  % 

«  Offa  tibi  juro  per  matris  et  ofla  parentis. 

Proper 1. 1.  2,  Eleg.  15,  . 
Ego  fame  morientem  videbo,  per  cujus  cineres  juratus 
fuHi  ?  Seneca  pater,  I.  i.  Controv.  i.  GutHer.  ubi 
fupra,  p,  1 170.  —  Parents  alfo  confecrated  their  chil- 
dren. See  Cicero's  reafon  for  confecrating  his  daugh- 
ter, ap»  Ladlant.  1.  i.  c.  15.  or  in  Cicero's,  works^ 
torn.  3*  p.  581.  ed.  Olivet.  Genevae.  Ad  opinioaen^ 
©mnium  mortalium  confecrabo. 

*  See  the  form  of  confecration,  in  Kennett«  p.  363, 
and  more  fully  in  Alexander  ab  Alexandre^  torn,  2. 
p.  446. 

'^  Praefenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores, 
Jurandafque  tuum  per  nomen  (al.  numenj  ponimus 
aras.  — -  Horat.  Ep,  II.  i. 
See  alfo  Virg.  Eel.  I.  6.     Horat,  1.  III.    Ode  III.   lo. 
Ode  V.  ?.     Sueton.  Vit.  Auguft.  c.  52. 
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as  well  as  after  their  deaths.  The  Romans 
transferred  the  diftinguifhing  attributes 
t>f  their  principal  deities  to  the  ftatues  of 
their  emperors.  To  put  Jupiter's  fulmen 
in  the  hand  of  the  llatue  of  Auguftus  was 
to  acknowledge  him  fulerof  the  univerfe*. 
In  a  coin,  in  honour  of  Titus,  Jupiter y 
horn  in  Crete  ^^  is  placed  amongft  the 
ftars*.  The  emperors  and  their  images 
were  objefts  of  equal  worfliip  with  the 
ancient  gods  of  heaven  -,  nay,  the  for- 
mer were  diftinguifhed  by  a  fuperior  re- 
verence ;  for  it  was  more  fafe  to  fwear 
falfely  by  the  genius  of  Jupiter  than  of  the 
king*. 

The  cuftom  of  deifying  great  princes 
was  no  innovation  of  the  Romans  3  but 

*  Apelles  had  the  fame  meaning  when  he  drew  Alex* 
ander's  pidure  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  Plu^* 
tarch.  If.  et  Oiir.  p.  360. 

y  Zivq  K^rayttnq.       *  Mariham's  Chroni  Can.  p.  248. 

*  Sic  eorum  (principum)  numen  invocant>  ad  imagi- 
nes Xupplicant^  genium^  id  eft,  dsemonem  ejus,  implo- 
rant;  et  eft  eis  tutius  per  Jovis  genium  pejerare  quam 
regis.  Miftuc.  Fel.  in  Odavio,  c.  29.  See  alfo  Tcr- 
j:ullian«  Apol.  c«  27,  32* 

""  was 
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was  an  old  fuperftition,  whkh  had  ta« 
ken  fuch  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  mep^ 
that  even  the  choftlan  emperors  per^i* 
mitted  themfelves  to  be  addrefied^  as  gQ(k 
adored  by  the  nations  ^  to  v)bom  ibe  tfobo/f 
world  preferred  their  public  and  priv0f 
vows^  and  from  whom  the  mariner  ^^d  0 
calm,  the  traveller  a  Jafe  return,  and  ti» 
foldier  vidlory^.  And  fo  far  were  thejfe  im- 
perial profelytes  from  being  <#Q)p.<kd 
with  fuch  impious  flattery,  that  ^i^ 
themfelves  arrogated  the  titks  m^  bCN* 

*  Even  Theodofitts  the  Great,  fo  celebrated  for  Jii^ 
piety,  was  addrefTed  in  the  following  terms :  —  Hlad 
dicam  quod  inteliexifle  hominem  et  dixifle  fas  eft  ^^alein 
eife  debere  (imperatorem)  qui  ageAtibus  mi9nit9r|  cui 
toto  orbe  terrarum  privafa  vel  publica  vota  redduntiu>  a 
quo  petit  navigaturus  ferenum,  peregrinaturus  reditiUBy 
pugnaturas  aufpidum.  Filefacus  de  Idololatria  PoHti* 
ca,  p.  17. «— ^•Symmachvs  (1.x.  ep.ai.  qaxadThe;* 
odoiium  et  Arcadium  AuguftQ$)  ufes  the  following  lan<» 
guage :  —  Prxcipaa  qoidem  beneficia  numinis  veflsd  po-> 
palus  Romanas  expedat,  divi  imperatores.  ^^  ca 
qnafi  debita  repetit^  qos  aeternitas  vellra  fjponte  pn>« 
jniiit. 

nours 
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W^tS  of  divinity  %  Theodofius,  indeed, 
admomflied  his  fut^edb  to  referve  for 
thft  fupreme  God  the  homage  which  ex- 
seeded  the  rank  and  dignity  of  men*' :  a 
very  necefl^ry  admonition,  as  the  hea- 
then emperors  had  made  no  fuch  diflinc- 
tionf,  but  afTumed  the  mofl  facred  titles, 
sb  well  as  received  the  moft  folemn  wor- 
0ttp.  Domitian,  when  he  diflated  the 
lemx  of  a  letter  to  be  ufed  by  his  procu- 
ntors,  began  it  thus  :  Oar  Lord  and 
CrOff  tbas  commands  us\    Thdfe  titles  are 

•  Sed  imperatores  Chriftianos  vel  divinitatis  vel  numi- 
nls- appellationem  fibi  adrogafle  quis  ferat?  Nolbam 
^vittitfttem  dixere  imperatores  Theodbfius  et  Valenti- 
aianfiSx  L  5*.  Cod.  de  Summ.  Trinit.  Nofirum  numen  , 
was  nfed  by  Honorius  and  Theodoiius^  1.  viii.  8c  1.  xi. 
Codi  de  Sairrafandis  Bcclef.  — Theodbfius  fuum' numen 
^oett.  Codk  Theodof.  L  xi.  tit.  i.  1.  xxxiii;-*Et  mira^ 
mni:  iaiA  hso  legimus  m  Novella  Anthemii^  A .  tit.  i . 
^•^  Julia -quxdampreces  noflris  fundat  altaribus.  File- 
iactfSy  p  9>  10. 

^Sxcedenscukura  hominum  dignitatem  Aipremo  nu- 
tnini  re&rvetur.     Theodofius^   in  Theodof.  Cod«  L. 
■  tit*  iv. 

.  ^  Cunt  procuratorum  fuorum  nomine  formalem  di£la- 
ret  epiftolam^  fie  coepit :    Domhtus  et  dius  nofier  Jic  Jitti 
jffhft.     Saeton.  Vit.  Domitian.  c.  13^ 

T  2  the 
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the  very  fame  with  thofe  by  which  the 
Gentiles  defcribed  their  fupreme  Jupiter^* 

It  is  needlefs  to  produce  any  farther  e- 
vidence  of  the  worfhip  of  mortal  gods 
amongft  the  Romans,  It  has  now  been' 
proved,  by  an  induftion  of  particulars, 
that  the  fame  worihip  was  eftabliftied  in 
all  the  nations  polifhed  by  learning,  and 
alfo  in  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  na- 
tions ufualiy  ftiled  barbarous.  The  dilV 
tinft  proofs  of  this  point,  coUefted  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  do  mutually 
receive  and  refle<5l  light  upon  one  ano-y 
ther. 

It  deferves  particular  notice,  that  thot 
teftimonies,  produced  in  the  foregoing 
flieets,  not  only  eftablifh  the  fad,  that 
dead  men  and  women  were  worfliippcd 
in  the  heathen  nations,  but  do  farther 
prove,  that  many  of  thefe  human  pcrfo- 
nages  were  worfhipped  in  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  if  not  in  many  others » 

*  Compare  the  language  of  the  Atlantlans,    cited 
above,  p.  243,  note  ^. 

as 
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as  their  greafeji  godsj  and  with  the  moft 
facred  and  augaft  ceremonies '. 

it  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  feveral 
of  the  ancient  writers  cited  above,  tliough 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  hea- 
thehs  regarded  the  elements  and  heavenly 
bodies  as  real  divinities,  do  neverthelcfs 
affirm,  that  all^  or  almofi  alU  their  gods 
had  once  belonged  to  the  human  race.** 
Tbefe  writers  cannot  be  Ipeaking  of  fome 
obfcure  tribes '  of  Barbarians,  who  arc 
f^d  to  worfhip  only  the  lights  of  hea- 
ven ;  but  manifeftly  refer  to  the  gods 
of  the  moft  celebrated  nations,  which 
had  propagated  their  religious  creed  and 
ceremonies  over  the  largeft  part  of  the 
then  known  world.  And  the  language 
in   queftion    is     to     be   farther    Umi- 

i  To  the  teftimonies  already  cited  we  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing :  -^  Quos.  augufte  omnes  fan«Sleque  venerantur. 
Cotta  ap.  Cicer.  Nat.  Deor*  1>  3»  c.  21. —  Cum  vera  et 
mares  et  fbeminas  complures  ex  hominibus  in  deorun^ 
nomero  eile  videamus,  et  eorum  in  urbibus  atque  agm 
auguftiflimadelubraveneremur,  &c.  Cicero  ap,  LaftanU 
1. 1,  c.  15.  p.  67. 

.^Seeabove,  p*zz^,  224,  255,  257,  265. 

T  3  ted 
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ted  to  the  obje6ts  of  the  popular  audi  i^^ 
tablifhed  worihip  in  thdfe  ijatipns.  Vn-^ 
der  thefe  limitations,  th?  proppfi-* 
tion  holds  true  in  general,  m^  wijth 
f oroparatively  few  exceptions,  that  all 
thp  heathen  gods  had  been  men.  TlbP 
»ritneflif s  produced  were  competent  jqdf 
ges  of  the  fa.£^  they  ^tt^ft ;  and,  ^vm. 
ruppoiing  them  to  be  miftaken  in  thdr 
opinion,  yet  what  a  lat^  writer*  ^ms 

cannot  be  true^  ihztaU  tbfi  world  km^ 
that  the  heathen go4fb(id never  be^nmfn.  The 
Heathens  did  certainly  believe  tJiQ  ctmm 
trary  $  but  our  author  wa$  totally  uup^V^ 
quainted  with  their  fentinWRts  w  tbtli 
fubjeft. 


*Fcll,  p.  110. 
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CHAP.     IIL 

Containing  general  proofs  of  the 
'soorjhip  of  human  fpirits  in  the 
amient  heathen  worlds 

^TF^  H  E  proofs  of  this  fpecies  of  idola- 
try, addueed  in  the  two  preceding, 
chapters,  chiefly  refpeft  particular  na- 
tions J  but  thofe  which  will  be  farther 
offisr^  are  of  a  more  general  nature, 
Smd  almofl:  equally  refpefl  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  world.  They  will  be 
Arawn  frcwn  two  fources ;  from  the  tefti- 
monies  of  the  ancients,  and  from  certain 
uncontroverted  fafts, 

S  E  C  T.     I. 

General  proofs  of  the  worjhip  of  human  fpi^ 
rks  amongst  the  Heathens^  drawn  from 
tbe  T^^TLiyLQ^YE^  of  the  ancients. 

T  WILL  here  diftinftly  examine  the  tef*- 
timonies  of  the  Heathens  themfelves, 

T  4  whether 
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whether  poets,  philofophers,  or  hifto^ 
rians ;  and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  chrif- 
tian  Fathers. 

I.  The  heathen  POETS,  with  what- 
ever  lofty  titles  they  dignify  the  objefls 
of  the  eftabliflied  worfhip,  do  nevcrthe- 
lefs  record  their  births,  parentage,  and 
kindred ;  reprefent  them  as  ftanding  to 
6ne  another  in  the  fame  relations,  of  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  brothers  and  lifters, 
which  fubfift  among  mankind  j  afcribe 
to  them  the  fame  diftinftion  of  fexes,  and 
the  fame  appetites  and  paffions,  which 
belong  to  human  nature,  as  well  as  all 
thofe  vices  which  moft  difgrace  it.  They 
attribute  to  them  the  external  forms  of 
liien  and  women ;  defcribe  their  com- 
plexion, apparel,  and  ornaments ;  and 
relate  their  wars,  their  wounds,  their 
chains,  their  ages,  their  lamentations, 
and  their  deaths.  Thefe  feveral  particu- 
lars are  fo  well  known,  that  it  cannot  be 
neceflary  to  fupport  them  by  paflages 
from  the  poets ;  efpecially  as  they  are 
fufficiently  warranted  by  the  language 

which 
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which  Cicero  has  put  into  the  mouths 
of  Velleius  and  Balbus,  cited  below*. 
Equally  needlefs  would  it  be  to  fliew, 
either  that  the  preceding  defcriptions 
of  the  gods  are  not  applicable  to  the  ele- 
ments and  heavenly  bodies  ;  or  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  do  entirely  correC- 
|>ojnd  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
human  race*".     As  to  Jupiter,    the  fu- 

premc 

^  Poetae,  —  qui  et  ira  inflammatos,  ct  libidine  furen* 
teSf  induxerunt  deos ;  feceruntque^  ut  eorum  bella, 
praslia^  pugnas^  vulnera,  videremus;  odia,  prxterea*  * 
4iffidiay  difcordiaSf  ortus^  interitus^  querelas,  lamen* 
tationes,  efFufas  in  omhi  intemperantia  libidines,  adul* 
teria>  vincula,  cum  humano  genere  concubitus>  morta^ 
lefque  ^x  immortalibus  procreates.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1. 1  •  > 
<•  1 6.  —  Formas  nobis  deorum,  et  states,  et  veftitus 
omatufque  noti  funt :  genera,  prsterea,  conjugia,  cog- 
Qationes,  omniaque  traduda  ad  fimilitudinem  imbecilii- 
tatis  humanae.  L.  2.  c.  2,%,  —  The  argument  from  the 
human  form  of  the  gods  will  be  confidered  when  we 
ipeakof  their  images. 

^  See  the  preceding  note  *,  —  As  to  Homer  in  par- 
ticular>  Cicero  (Tufcul.  Difput.  1.  i.  c.  26.)  fays,  he 
afcribed  to  the  gods  the  qualities  peculiar  to  men,  —  hu- 
iji^ana  ad  deos  transferebat :  which  anfwers  to  Plutarch's 
l|«KS^«vt^oim  r»  $f  (Ay  and  to  another  exprefiion,  avo  tuu* 
^W9  vg    at^fWKH^  jbtfTfl^c^o-fi   when   he  is  d^fcribing 

thofe 
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jMrcme  god  of  the  poetical  dicotogyi  he 
Offered  from  others  only  as  a:  fethcr 
irom  his  children:,  or  as  a  fbvereign  front 
laljej&s  of  the  feme  natui'e^ 

Ao&who  tai^fj.  t^t  tB^  go<k  ha4  been  mau  l^M 
Oiin  p.  560  A.  p.  359  £• 

^  To  what  Has  been  obferved  concerning  ftomer^s  Jo-* 
piu»  wSiflort.  on  Mir.  p.  i/Ss  177^  and  atove^  p;  uft, 
J45(r  I  Biaft  add,  that,  though  the  poet  complimenta 
lam  with  the  title  of  the  /other  of  geds  aand  mm,  yetjt 
sgtecably  t&  the  antient  theogonies,  he  calls  Oteanns 
tkt  partmt  of  the  g9di  I  AMtdsyoP'ri  %w$ymcu$  xm  parn^ 
T^^Mu.  H.  F4.  V.  20 1 »  See  Dr.  Clarke's  nocev  andi 
V»g.  Gcofg.  iv.  582. —According  to ift)(&i/,  (Theo^ 
pm*  ▼•4$5>  49^*)  Jupiter  was  thte*^  yvHingeft'  (bir  of 
Rhea  and  Satom.  The  lane  poet  repi«ibK!S<]ual^tt^ 
addreffing- the  godff^  not  as-  his  own  o(&priiig«  lMla# 
l^e  (Tjfspriag  of  earth  and  heoFv^in,  ]6<xA»rt  /mv^  FoMir  tip 
MM'  Ou^i»  ayXiM»  rcMF*.  .  V«443»  — -  Itt  f^rgity  ]npitlt¥ 
ift  fbblimely  defcribed  as  famrat  regnatoF  01ymf«i  iBa^ 
¥iu  5^fS>  as>  divdm  pater^  and'  hominum  divfimqiie^ 
aDternapoteftas^  x.  2>  17.  It  is^  iaid  of  hini>  tofquet 
fidera  mundi,  ix.  93 ;  caelum  ac  terras  muninc  ttxrqne^ 
XV.  296.  Neverthelefs,  according' to  this  poet>  Jnpi<« 
tsr  was  nurfed  up^i  •  monnt  Ida-  in  Crete,  Cretajom' 
jaagni;  iii.  104.  and  was  thefonof  Bierecyndiia>  or 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods :  Ipfa  de&m  fertor  ges 
netrix*  O  genetrix,  quo  fata  voeas,  ix;  S2,  8jy  93» 
94«       Alma  parens  ldx»  dej&m>    x.  252*        Cybelor 

herfelf 
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We  are  told",  indeed,  that  it  hath  been 
tj§irmed^  by  very  great  names,  that  JiBitm 
and  LTING  arc  infeparahle  from  poetry  : 
ft  pofition,  I  imagine,  which  no  one  can 
ierioufly  undertake  to  defend.  Ncvcr^ 
thflefs,  as  many,  both  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  advocates  of  the  heathen  religion, 
when  at  a  lofs  to  fupport  it's  credit,  have 
pretended  that  it  was  greatly  corrupted  by 
the  fictions  of  the  poets,  I  ihall  aS^r  a 

lierfelf  alfo  was  a  Cretan :  Hinc  mater  cultrix  Cybele^ 
Hi.  III.  '  According  to  Horace,  that  very  Jupi- 

tff J  qui  xnfLtt  tt  terras  variifque  mundum  temperat  ho^ 
psf  w^  ortn9  Saturno.  Lib.  i.  Ode  iz.  v*  15,  50. 
■I  I  Ihall  only  take  notice  of  one  poet  more,  viz. 

Ovid,  who  joins  Jupiter  and  Auguflus  together  :  Jupi- 
tftr  lu^cei  temperat  aetherias ;  terra  fob  AuguAo.  Pater 
tft  et  redor  ut^rque.  Metamorph.  1, 15.  v.  ^59^  Thi^ 
term  fater  was  not  appropriated  to  Jupiter^  and  often, 
Aenotes  only  a  ruler.  According  to  Ovid«  (Metamorph. 
I,  ^*  y*  IZI')  Jupiter  was  divinely  warned  againft  iih- 
4ulgiAg  his  paffion  for  Thetis,  left  he  ihould  have  a  6nt 
greater  thin  himfelf,  who  would  dethrone  him  as  bet 
)iad  dethroned  his  father  Saturn.  '  Thus  are  the 

ijaiblimeft  defcriptions  of  the  jFupiter  of  the  popular  and 
C^i)  theologjr  given  us  by  theppetSst  intermingleiLwitk 
the  plain  charaders  of  his  humanity* 
i^fell^  Jntroduftion^  p.xiv* 

few 
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few  general  obfervations  upon  this  fob- 
jeft,  though  with  a  peculiar  view  to  the 
queftion  now  before  us. 

I.  Poetry  was,  perhaps,  both  the 
moft  ancient  and  the  moft  admired  fpc- 
cies  of  compofition.  The  laws  of  the 
Turdetani,  faid  to  be  the  oldeft  inhabi- 
tants of  Spain,  were  written  in  verfei 
fix  thoufand  years,  as  they  affirmed,  be- 
fore the  age  of  Strabo".  I'he  firft  infti- 
tutes  of  religion  likewife  were  probably 
written  in  the  fame  manner.  And  the 
verfes,  in  both  cafes,  might  be  defigned 
merely  to  affift  the  memory  in  learning 
and  retaining  the  rules  eftablifhed  for  the 
direction  of  their  political  and  reli^ons 
conduft,  or  to  recommend  the  fubjefts  by 
the  charms  of  poetry .  To  anfwer  thefeends> 
there  was  no  more  reafon  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  fi6lion  with  refpeft  to  one  of 
thefe  fubjefts  than  the  other.  Were  the 
many  interefting  relations,  concerning 
the  Roman  gods  and  goddelfes,  contained 

*  Stiaboj  I.  3.  p.  204* 


« 


in 


/ 
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in  Ovid* 5  FaJHy  ever  deemed  fufpiciouSp 
merely  becaufe  that  moft  learned  and 
ufeful  of  all  his  works  was  not  written  in 
profe  ? 

2.  It  was  not  the  province  of  the  poetSj 
as  fucb^  to  affign  to  any  man  a  place  in 
heaven^  and  to  ere£t  temples  and  altars 
in  his  honour.  Romulus,  for  example, 
was  not  indebted  for  his  deification  to 
Virgil,  or  Horace,  or  Ennius,  or  any 
more  early  poet,  but  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  Nor  was  the  cafe  diffe- 
rent as  to  the  other  gods  taken  from  a- 
mongft  men :  for  it  was  to  the  legifla- 
ture,  in  conjunction  with  the  priefthood% 
that  they  were  indebted  for  their  fuppo- 
fed  advancement  to  heaven,  and  for  the 
worfhip  paid  them  upon  the  earth. 

•  Tlicre  were  certain  rites,  which,  moft  probably, 
were  performed  by  the  priefts,  by  which  human  ibuls 
were  converted  into  gods.  See  Servius,  cited  above, 
.  |).  260,  note  '.  —  Arnobius,  p.  87,  fays,  Etruria  librii 
in  Acheronticis  poUicetur,  certoruQi  animalium  fangui- 
ne  numinibus  certis  dato,  divina$  animas  fieri,  et  ab 
Icgibos  mortalitatis  cduci. 
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3.  The  proper  province  of  the  poefet^ 
under  their  peculiar  character,  was  to  ce^ 
lebrate  the  praifes  of  the  gods*.  If,  ia 
the  difcharge  of  this  office,  they  embel* 
liihed  the  fubjedt  with  fbme  colouring 
of  their  own,  and  exceeded  the  truth  > 
(on  whidi  fide  thdu*  temptation  lay;) 
what  is  the  moft  natural  inference  from 
hence  i  Surely  not  that  they  d^raded 
their  gods  into  men,  but  that  they  exalt^ 
ed  men  into  gods  ^. 

4.  Accordingly,  thofe  Heathens^  wfeo 
were  neiofl  offended  with  the  poets,  66 
not  charge  them  with  inventing  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  humanity  of  the  godis;  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus,  at  the  very  thne  that  he 
reproaches  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  Or* 
pheus,  with  framing  very  monfiirotM  fa-^ 

P  Qaibus  igitur  credemus^  fi  fidem  laud^tibas  noa 
K^bemus  ?  Ladtant.  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  38^4  •—  Hli  (fc.  po^ 
etae)  de  hominibua  loquebantur :  fed  ut  eos  omarent, 
quorum  memoriam  laadibus  celebrabant^  deos  cffcdixe* 
irnnt,  Id.  1. 1«  c.  xi.  p.  46.  See  more  to  the  fame 
parpofe^  p.  47,  4^^  &c.  c.  19.  p.  8i«  S24  &m  torn.  24 
c.  II*  12.  p.  $3  9«  ed*  Dufrefnojr. 

bles 
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Ides  concecniog  thcemS  reprefents  the 
inofi:  anckuDst  theobgers  as  aflbrtiiig  tibe 
euftence  of  gods  that  were  of  cartUii^  o» 
rigisL^ 

5.  The  i^ealbn  why  Diodonis^  Socrft* 
teSy  Piato,  and  others,  r^efent  theab^ 
£»d  ^  imrwal  ftories  concerning  the 
gods  as  mere  Inventions  of  the  poets,  it 
not  fuiy  po£tive  evidence  of  the  fad:,  but 
a  'define  of  preferving  the  credit  of  reli« 
gion  ^and  the  morals  of  the  people,  whkh 
prere  in  danger  oi  being  deftroyed  by  the 
*  profligate  charaders  and  examples  of  the 
dl&fBi%  q{  their  wor(hip\ 

^.  It  is  indeed  abfurd,  at  leafl:  when 
we  are  (peaking  of  very  ancient  times,  to 
oppofe  the  theology  of  the  poets  to 
that  of  the  philofophers,  divines,  ma- 
giftrates,  and  priefts  :  for  they  all  made 
one  body  together^     In  .Britain  and  Gaul 

^   Tt^ATuhfi^i  fcud&(  cartel  ^tap  viwy^ficjtao'u,        DlOidor^ 

Sic«  Fragm.  torn.  2.  p.  63 j.  ed«  Wefleling. 

'  The  paiTage  will  be  cited  below,  under  th«  thji-d 
9QrUcle,  wb^re  the  hiftorians  are  fpoken  of. 

•  See  AuguftCiv.  J)c\,  l.^j..  c.  27.  1.6,  c.  5.  .  PU- 
ton«  oper.  p.  429,  430,  ed.Lugd,  p.  1590. 

they 
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they  were  included  in  the  common  deno* 
mination  of  Druids  \  This  j\in6lion 
of  the  bards,  withthofe  who  framed,  ef- 
tablifhed,  and  adminiftered,  the  public 
religion,  is  a  demonftration  that  the 
theology  of  both  muft  be  the  fame,  and 
fiipported  by  the  authority  of  the  ftate^ 
Indeed,  in  fuch  high  reputation  were 
the  ancient  poets,  that  Plutarch  appeals 
to  their  authority  in  the  fame  manner  as 
he  does  to  that  of  the  philofophers  *  j  and 
joins  them  with  the  oldeft  theologers''. 
Socrates  %  Plato'',  and  others*,  (peak 
of  them  as  the  divinely  infpired  prophets 
of  the  gods.  The  fame  idea  of  them  was, 
it  is  probable,  generally  entertained  in 

■% 

*  Strabo  indeed  diflinguifhes  the  Bards  from  the  Dru- 
ids, 1.  4.  p.  302,  but  the  former  were  probably  an  or- 
der of  the  latter.     See  the  writers  upon  the  Druids. 

■Plutarch.  Amatorius,  p.  770.  A.B.  -• 

^  Oi  ^i9  a(f(i\ot.  9raXa»oi  $80^0701  x»i  9roti3T»i«     Dc  Orac* 

Defedt  p.  436.  D. 

,    *  Platon.  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  360.  G. 

y  lo,  p.  145. 

*  Dio  Chryfoftom,  Orat.  36.  p.  447.    Lutctiae,  1604; 

the 
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the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  and  confe** 
quentiy  their  writings  would  be  regarded 
as  the  canonical  fyftem  of  religion.  A 
fubverfion  of  this  ancient  fyftem,  after  it 
had  taken  ftrong  hold  of  the  paflions  and 
prejudices  of  mankind,  the  poets  of  lat- 
ter ages  were  not  able  to  effeft,  nor  even 
likely  to  attempt  \ 

7.  As  to  thofe  poets  in  particular, 
whofe  writings  have  been  preferved  from 
the  injuries  of  time,  it  is  as  unreafona- 
blc  to  accufe  them  as  their  predeceflbrs 
of  inventing  or  corrupting  the  civil  the- 
ology. Herodotus  thought  that  Hefiod 
and  Homer  were  the  perfons  vvho  framed 

•  Sed  poetarum^  inquianty  figmenta  funt  hasc  omnia, 
tt  ad  voluptatem  compoiitx  lufiones.  Non  ell  quidem 
credibile  homines  minus  brutos  et  vetuflatis  remotilH- 
mae  veftigatores>  aut  non  eas  inferuifTe  fuis  carminibas 
fabulasy  quae  in  notionibus  hominUm  fupereffent,  atqu'e 
in  auribus  collocatae ;  aut  ipfos  iibi  tan  turn  licentiofi 
voloiire  juris  adfcifcere,  ut  confingerent  per  ftultitiam  res 
cas,  quae  nee  ab  infania  procul  eflent  remotae,  et  quae 
illit  ab  diis  metum^  et  periculum  pofTent  ab  hominibus, 
comparare.  Amob,  adv.  Gent.  p.  148,  149.  Lngdf 
Bat.  1 65 1. 

U  a  theogony 
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a  theogony  for  the  (ufe  of  the)  Greeks^ ^ 
But  it  will  not  follow  from  hence  that  it 
was  their  invention.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  that  they  framed  it  upon  the 
principles  of  the  theology  of  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,  whofe  gods  were  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Cecrops  and  others,  long 
before  the  time  of  thefe  poets  \  For  any 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contraty,  the 
theogonies  of  Hefiod  and  Homer  may 
bfe  as  faithful  records  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions as  thofe  of  Sanchoniathon,  or  Be- 
rofus>  or  any  other  profe  writer.     With 

^  Oi  leovn&cLvriq  ^ioyotioti  £XX))0'(.     Herodot.  1.2.  C..53*' 
Did  the  hiftorian  at  this  inflant  forget  that  Orpheus  and 
Mufsus  were  older  theogoniils  than  Hefiod  and  Homer  ? 
or  did  he  rejed  the  works  afcribed  to  them  as  (puriou^  ? 

«Epiphanius,  Haeres.  1. 1.  §.7.  See  the  Diflerta* 
don  de  vita,  &c.  Heflodi,  prefixed  to  Robiflfon^s  ed. 
p.  XV.  It  may  be  obferved,  that,  whether  the  public 
religion  of  Greece  was  formed  upon  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer and  Hefiod,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  whether 
their  poems  were  formed  into  a  correfpondence  to  the 
public  religion,  they  are,  on  either  fuppoiition,  to  be^ 
confldered  as  authenticy^^ff^^r^/  whereby  we  are  to  regu-^ 
late  our  j  udgement  concerning  it.  Would  Homer's  hymns 
have  been  fung  in  the  public  feftivals  of  the  gods,  if - 
liis  theology  had  not  correfponded  to  that  of  the  ftate  ? 

regard 
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regard  to  epic  and  dramatic  poets^  they 
cannoty  without  great  impropriety,  de- 
viate from  the  cuftoms  of  the  ages  of 
which  they  write;  the  merit  of  their 
works  confining  very  much  in  their  being 
accurate  reprefentations  of  life  and  man- 
ners*. The  propriety  of  the  fpeeches, 
which  they  frame  for  the  perfons  intro- 
duced into  their  compofitions,  is  to  be 
wholly  determined  by  their  agreement 
with  the  known  charafters  and  princi- 
ples of  the  fpeakers.  To  make  the  fpeak-<i 
crs  contradict  the  commonly-received 
fentiments  concerning  the  gods  would 
be  more  than  an  impropriety  or  an  ab- 
furdity :  it  would  be  deemed  profanenefs, 
and  (hock  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Whenever  therefore  the  poets,  of  whom 
we  are  now  fpeaking,  ufe  the  liberty 
of  cmbellifhment,  their  very  fiflion^ 
Biuft  be  conformable  to  the  received 
ilandard  of  the  pubUc  religion.  Who, 
then,  can  doubt  whether  Homer's  fables 

* -Differt.  on  Mir.  p.  188,  189. 

U  2  concerning 
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concerning  the  heathen  gods  were  £oun« 
ded  in  popular  legends  and  ancient  tra^ 
ditions  ?  As  to  Virgil,  he  almoft  every 
where  difcovers  the  moft  exadtknow-^ 
ledge  of  anti<}Qity%  and  more  e^edally 
in  defcribing  the  religious  opiniozis  and 
cuftoms  of  it.  Nor  are  more  authentic 
monuments  of  them  any  where  ta  be 
found  than  in  the  writings  of  the  two 
great  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

8.  Laftly,  the  account,  given  of  the 
heathen  gods  by  the  poetg,  did,  in  faft, 
conflitute  both  the  popular  and  civil 
theology,  or  the  religion  received  by  die 
people  and  eftabliftied  by  the  laws^.  Wc 
have  already  feen,  that  there  is  cvay 
reafon  to  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  the 
cafe  5  and  that  reafoning  is  confirmed  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  moft  credibk  wii^ 
ters. 

The  people,  wc  are  informed,  wero 
more  difpofed  to  adopt  the  do6hineof  the 


«  Multas  antiquitatis  homlnem  fine  ofientationis  odio 
pcritum.    AuL  Gellius,  1.  v.  c.  12. 

poets 
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fodts  than  any  phylical  interpretations', 
and  regarded  their  writings  as  the  rule 
^both  of  their  faith  and  worlhip '.  Even 
,the  moft  abftird  fables,  fuch  as  Coelus'a 
being  caffcrated  by  his  children,  Saturn's 
devouring  his,  and  Jupiter's  imprifoning 
his  father,  were  undcrftood  literally,  and 
received  by  the  people  with  implicit 
faith,  in  Greece  as  well  ^  other  coun^ 
tries  \ 

U  3  The 

^  Vh?#  <licit^  de  generationibus  deorum>  magis  ad 
Metas  <quam  ad  phytficos  fuifTe  populosinclinatos.  Ap. 
AagttD:.  Civ.  Dei,  1. 4.  c,  32.  —  Quod  4e  diis  immor-^ 
talibus  phUofophi  difputant  ferre  non  pofTunt :  q^aod 
ycro  poets  canunt,  et  hiftriones  agunt,  —  libenter  aa- 
^HiBt.     Augufl.  de  Civ,  Dei,  1.  6.  c.5. 

<  Dio  Chryfaftom,  p.  447,  having  aiTerCed  the  inlpi^ 
iratum  of  the  moil  ancient  poets,  fays,  that  by  them 
pien  were  perfuaded  to  ere£t  altars  to  Jupiter  under  the 
character  of  king.    0»(  viiSofoyoi  01  n^^^w^Q^  4(0(  ^«0'4* 

^  DioQy£iis  HalicarnafTeniis,  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  z% 
^«  1%,  If,  2a  —  Ciceyo  has  put  the  following  language 
into  the  mouth  of  B^bus.  Vetus  haec  opinio  Grsciaii^ 
opplevit,  fcilicet  exfedum  Caelum  a  filio  Sati^rnOji 
yindum  autem  Saturnum  ipfum  a  £lio  Jove.     Balbus 

>p.  Cicqr.  de  Nat.  Deoi*.  1. 2,  c,  24,     After  fpeaking; 

of 
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'  r 

The  worfhip  appointed  by  the  laws 
was  conformable  to  the  poetic  theology, 
and  founded  upon  it.  The  games  infti- 
tuted,  and  the  plays  afted,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  magiftratc,  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  and  with  the  exprefs  defign 
of  rendering  them  propitious,  reprefent- 
ed  or  imitated  all  thofe  flagitious  a6lions 
which  were  afcribed  to  them  by  the  po- 
ets*, and  which  reflefl  moft  difhonour 
on  human  nature.  Nay,  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous herefy  to  rejeft  the  fabulous  or 
poetical  theology".  Socrates  mentions  his 
rejeftion  of  the  groflefl:  fables  as  the 
ground  pf  the  accufation  againft  him^ 
which  cofl:  him  his  life.  Now,  from 
this  agreement  of  the  popular  and  civil 
theology  with  the  poetical,  we  may  infer, 

of  the  fables  of  the  poets  at  large,  Balbus  fays,  Haec  ct 
dicuntur  et  creduntur  ftultiflime.    lb.  c.  28. 

*  This  fubjeft  is  handled  to  advantage  by .  AafHn»  de 
Civ.  Dei,  1.  2.  c.  25,  26,  27.  1.  4.  c.  26.  L  6,  c.  5. 
and  by  Arnobius,  1.  7.  p.  23$.     See  alfo  1^4.  p*  140^ 

149*  ^50- 

*  Luciani  Philopfeud.  torn.  2.  p.  328. 

*  Platon.  Euthyphro,  torn.  i.  p.  6.  cd»  Serrani. 

that 
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that  the  reprefentation,  made  by  the  po- 
ets of  the  human  origin  of  the  gods,  is  a 
proof  that  the  obje6ls  of  the  eftabliflied 
worfhip  in  the  gentile  nations  had  once 
been  men. 

The  painters  and  fculptors  convey  to  us 
the  fame  idea  of  the  heathen  deities  as  the 
poets :  for  they  reprefent  them  under  hu- 
man figures,  both  male  and  female. .  The 
image  even  of  the  catamite,  Ganymede, 
and  the  effigy  of  the  eagle  which  carried 
him  up  to  heaven,  were  placed  in  the 
public  temples  under  the  fanftion  of 
the  magiftracy  and  priefthood,  and 
propofed  to  the  people  as  objefts  of  their 
adoration  equally  with  Jupiter  himfelf  *. 
Is  there  a  more  abfurd  and  immoral  fable 
in  the  poets  than  the  rape  of  Ganymede, 
which  neverthelefs  we  find  made  a  part 

*  Ita  enim  deorum  fimulacra  confingant^  ut  ex  ipfa 
diverfitate  fexiis  appareat  vera  effe  quae  dicunt  poetas. 
Nam  quod  aliud  argumentum  habet  imago  catamiti^  et 
effigies  aquilae,  cum  ante  pedes  Jovis  ponuntur  in  tem- 
plis,  et  cum  ipfo  pariter  adorantur^  niii  ut  nefandi  fee- 
kris  et  ftupri  memoria  maneat  in  asternam  }  Ladant* 
1»  I.  c*  II.  p.  48.  ed.  Dufrefnoy. 

U  4  of 
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of  the  public  religion  ?  Mpft  unreafona- 
ble,  therefore,  is  it  to  treat  this  or  any  o- 
ther  fable  as  a  fiction  of  the  poets,  mere- 
ly on  account  of  it's  abfurdity  and  im- 
morality. The  gods  of  the  poets  and 
thofe  of  the  magiftrates  were  the  fame*"  j 
and  therefore,  as  the  former  were  of  hu- 
man origin,  the  latter  muft  be  fo  likewife, 

11.  The  PHILOSOPHERS  are  to  be 
confidered  in  two  views  :  as  perfohs  who 
had  opinions  of  thdr  own  concerning 
the  gods  3  and  as  perfons  capable  of  tcC^ 
tifying  what  the  gods  publicly  worttup** 
ped  really  were. 

As  to  their  own  opinions  concerning 
Deity,  they  were  infinitely  various. 
Some  would  not  allow  there  were  any 
gods  at  all ;  others  not  only  aflerted  tho 
^xiftence,  but  had  formed  many  juft  an4 
elevated  conceptions,  of  the  diving  being; 

"  Hence  that  obfervation  conc^ning  Zeao,  that  Us 
phyflcal  interpretation  of  Hefiod's  theogony  overtume^ 
the  eftabliihed  notions  of  the  godt.  ToIHt  emmn^  fr^h^ 
aptas  infitaffue  cogmtiones  deorum.  Ciccr.  N*t.  T>txx^ 
1.  I,  c.  14, 

and 
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and  were  offended  with  the  vicious  qua* 
lities  afcribed  to  the  objefts  of  popular 
worfhip.  Many  would  neither  allow  the 
converfionof  human  fouls  into  demons, 
nor  the  exiftence  of  demons  of  a  higher 
origin  j  while  feveral  contended  for  both. 

w 

But  the  religious  creed  of  the  philofo- 

phcrs  cannot    be  the  proper    ftandard 

'whereby  to  judge  of  the  civil  theology* 

The  former  was  for  the  moft  part  utterly 

fubyerfive  of  the  latter.    For  this  reafon 

"■■''• 

it  was  that  the  DifTertation  *  fpoke  of  the 

neceflity  of  ufing  caution  in  reading  the 
philofophers,  and  declared,  in  terms^ 
**  that  we  had  there  no  concern  with 
.^*  thdu:  fpeculations/'  The  queftion  a^- 
tated  in  that  place  refpe6led  only  the 
immediate  objefts  of  the  eftabliflied  wor-^ 
ihip  in  the  heathen  nations ;  and  there- 
fore could  have  no  relation  to  any  gods 
or  demons  held  only  by  the  philofphers '. 
N^verthelefs  a  late  writer  has  confounded 
thefe    very    different   deities    together. 

•  QnMir,  p.  189,  190.         p  $ec  above,  p.  4-7. 

Some 
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Some  proofs  having  been  offered'  of  the 
Tiurhanity  of  the  Jupiter,  or  fupreme  de- 
ity, of  the  popular  and  civil  theology,  a 
'known  parricide  and  ufurper  i  the  gen- 
tleman'', after  citing  the  nobleft  defcrip- 
tion  of  Deity  given  us   by  Socrates  % 
adds.  Whether  this  be  a  proof ^    "  that  the 
^^  fupreme  Deity  of  the  Pagans  had  once  been 
**•  a  mortal  man^^  we  leave  our  readers  to 
judge,    li  we  form  our  judgement  of  Mr. 
Tell  by  this  language,    v^e  muft  con- 
diide,  that  he  did  not  know  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  Jupiter,  or  fupreme 
deity,  of  the  Pagans,  worfhipped  in  tbeiir 
temples^  and  him  acknowledged  only  by 
the  philofophers 'y    though   the  Heathens 
have  clearly  diftinguilhed  the  one  from 
the  other,  as  Seneca  has  done  in  the; 

«Diflcrt.  p»  176,  177.  'Fell,  p.  104. 

•  Mr.  Fell,  p.  104,  very  improperly  refers  to  Xeno-r 
phoD  the  defcription  of  deity  given  by  Socrates,  though 
the  former  profefTes  merely  to  relate  the  fentiments  of  the 
latter.     Memorabil.  1.  i.  c.  4.  §•  2.  1.4.  c.  3. 

paffagc 
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paffage  cited  below'.  By  the  fame  rule 
of  judging,  our  author  was  even  ignorant 
that  Socrates  oppofed  (and  fuffered  death 
for  oppofing)  the  commonly-receive4  no- 
tion of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  parti- 
cular, asfone  who  put  his  father  in  chains'; 
and  that  this  great  innovator  in  religion 
was  formally  charged  with  introducing 
new  gods'".  Mr.  Fell's  obje6lion  proceeds 
on  the  ftrange  fuppofition,  that  the  the- 
ology of  Socrates  was  the  fame  with  the 
popular  and  civil.  Should  any  one  aflert 
that  the  eftablifhed  do6trine  of  the  church 
of  England  is  trinitarian^  would  it  be  a  per- 
tineht.  objeftion  againft  this  affertion  to 
allege  that  Newton  and  Clarke  were,  uni-- 
tarians  ?  Equally  foreign  from  the  point 
is  the  method  taken  by  Mr.  Fell  to  dis- 
credit the  truth  of  the  account  I  had  gi- 

I  Ne  hoc  quidem  crediderunt,  Jovem,  qualem  in  cafU 
toUo  et  in  cateris  adihus  colimus,  mittere  manu  fulmina^ 
fed  eundem  quern  nos  Jo'vem  intelligunt^  cuftodem  redto- 
remque  aniverii.  Senec.  Nat.  Quxft.  1.  2.  €.45.  See 
alfo  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L  3.  c.  4. 

■  Platon.  £uthyphro>  p.  z.  ed.  Serrani. 

^  Id.  ib.  p.  6. 

yen 
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vcn  of  the  gods  of  the  dvil  theology, 
and  of  Jupiter  in  particular,  by  (hewing 
that  Socrates,  who  was  known  to  diflent 
-from  that  theology,  acknowledged  a  deU 
ty  that  had  never  been  a  man.  Scaroo 
could  the  gentleman  have  (hot  wider 
of  the  mark>  had  he  taken  pains  to  mils 

It. 

But,  though  the  prefent  queftion  does 
not  properly  concern  the  gods  and  de^ 
mons  of  the  philofophers,  yet  it  may  bq 
fitly  determined  by  their  teftimony  con- 
cerning the  objects  of  national  worfliip. 
They  were  certainly  competent  judges^ 
whether  the  heathen  nations  wor(hipped 
iuch  gods  as  had  been  men:  for  they  had 
the  beft  means  of  information  concern- 
ing the  religion  of  the  reQ)e£tive  ages 
and  countries  in  which  they  lived.  an4 
they  had  ftudied  the  fubje<3:  with  particu-. 
lar  attention. 

Many  pofitivc  tefUmonies  of  the  philcK 
fophers  to  the  public  wor(hip  of  human 
fpirit5  were  referred  to  in  a  former  public 

cation  j 
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cation* ;  and  feveral  were  cited  at  large  % 
particularly  that  of  Cicero  ^  which  rc- 
prefents  almoft  all  the  gods,  and  even 
the  greater  deities,  as  having  been  men* 
Thefe  teftimonies,  important  anddeci- 
five  as  they  are,  a  late  writer  has  paffed 
over  in  perfeft  filence*;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as,  according  to  the 
^connt  which  he  himfelf  has  given  of  the 

"Diifert.  p,  191-193.     Sec  alfo  p.  182,  183^ 
r  P.  tgi. 

•  Naj,  the  gentleman^s  language  is  manifeftly  ca!cu« 
lated  (thoagh  it  might  not  be  defigned)  to  miflead  kb 
readers  into  an  opinion^  that  no  fuch  teftimonies  had 
been  produced.  Speaking  of  the  philofophers,  he  fays^ 
hUroduSiou,  p.  xiv«  "It  feems  unrea(bnable  to  ex« 
CLUDE  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the  moft  UarneJt 
mnd  judicUus  from  what  immediately  relates  to  their 
own  times  and  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  amongft 
•*'  whom  they  lived.'*  And  though  afterwards,  at 
ibme  diflance^  he  adds,  in  general  term s>  that  **  I*vtrj 
**  freely  admitted  their  information  ^  'wheni^ver  I  thought  it 
**  advantageous  to  my  oivn  caufe;**  his  readers  would 
never  from  hence  infer,  that  I  had  availed  myfelf  of  their 
information  in  the  particular  cafe,  in  which  his  Ian* 
guage  more  than  infmuates  it  had  been  excluded,  and  in 
which,  he  pretends^  the  philofophers  were  on  his  fide 
of  the  qaefiion« 

philofophers. 
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philofophers,  they  were  the  moft  proper 
judges*  of  the  fa£l:  which  they  atteft. 

To  the  teftimonies  of  the  philofophers 
to  the  general  worfhip  of  human  Ipirits, 
formerly  produced,  others  have  been  oc- 
cafionally  added  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters\  I  will  not  repeat  them  in  this 
place,  however  pertinent,  but  only  con- 
firm them  by  a  few  more  paffages  of  the 
fame  import, 

Callifthenes,  when  he  was  oppoling 
the  deification  of  Alexander  while  living, 
afiirms  '*  that  this  favour  was  always 
**  granted  to  great  men  by  pofterity* ". 
Balbus  alfo  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  general  cujiom 
to  exalt  to  heaven  fuch  excellent  men  as- 
had  deferved  well  of  the  public  ^     And 

the 

»  See  the  preceding  note, 
'  See  p.  151,256,  with  many  other  places, 
*  Intervallo  opus  eft,  ut  credatur  dens,  femperque  hanc 
gratiam  magnis  viris  pofteri  reddunt.    Q;^  Curtius^  1. 8. 

c.  5. 

^  Sufcepic  vita  hominum,  confuetudoque  communis^ 

iitbeneficiis  excellentis  viros  in  calum  fama  ac  volantate 
tollerent.  Ap,  Cicer,  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  24.  —  It  is 
fcarce  necefTary  to  obferve^  that,  in  the  language  of  the 

Heathens, 
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the  learned  Pliny  informs  us,  "  that  to* 
**  requite  fuch  men,  by  ranking  them  a* 
**  mongft  the  gods,  was  acuftom  of  the 
*'  higheji  antiquity^"'.  He  adds,  **  that 
^*  the  names  of  all  the  other  gods,  and 
**  of  the  ftars,  are  derived  from  men 
V  of  diftinguifhed  merit  ^'\ 

Nor  was  this  the  mere  efFedl  of  private 
gratitude,  but  the  appointment  of  the 
ftate.  The  law^  fays  Cicero,  which  com^ 
mands  thofe  who  were  confecrated  from  /z- 
mongft  men  to  be  worft:)ipped^  Jhews  that  the 
fouls  of  all  men  are  immortal y  but  that  thofe 
of  the  brave  and  good  are  divine  *.     S  eneca, 

in 

Heathens^  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  and  to  be  a 
god,  are  the  fame  thing.  Concerning  Berecynthia,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  Virgil  fays, 

Laeta ^fA/o  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes  ; 
Omnes  calicolas,  omnes  fupera  aha  tenentes. 

iEn.  VI.  y^G. 
•  Hie  enim  eft  antiquijjtmus  referendi  bene  merentibus 
gratiam  mos,  ut  tales  numinibus  adfcribantur.     Plin. 
1.  2.  c.  7. 

'  Quippe  et  omnium  aliorum  nominadeorum,  et  qu» 
fupraretulifiderum,  ex  hominum  nata  funt  meritis. 

%  Quod  autem  ex  hominum  genere  confecratos,  iicut 
Hcfculem  et  csteros,  coli  lex  jubet,  indicat  omnium 

quidem 
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in  like  manner,  draws  a  proof  of  the  imv 
mortality  of  the  foul  from  the  agreement 
vf  mankind  in  either  fearing  or  worjhipping 
tbejhades  below^.  This  language  of  Sene- 
ca may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by 
the  teftimony  of  Apuleius^  when  he  re*- 
prefents  the  ghofts  of  evil  men  as  mif* 
chievous  J  but  thoie  of  the  wife  and  good  , 
as  gods  that  were  honoured  with  tem^ 
pies  and  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  re- 
corded  of  Pericles,  who  might  be  called 
a  philofopher  as  well  as  a  flatefman, 
that,  in  a  funeral  oration,  (in  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  contradift  the  popular 
opinion,)  he  reprefented  thofc  who  die 
in  defence  of  their  country  as  becoming 
immortal  as  the  gods  were*".  Other  tefti- 

quidem  animos  immortales  efTe^  fed  fortium  bononim- 
quediyinos.     Cicero  de  Legibus,  1.2.  c*  ii« 

^  Cum  de  animarumimmortaliteloquimur^  non  lere 
momentum  apud  nos  habet  confenfus  hominum,  aut 
timentium  inferos  aut  colentium.     Seneca,  ep«  117, 

'  De  deo  Socrat.  p.  689,  ed.  Parif.  cited  in  letters  to 
Worthington,  p.  38. 

/  ^  Ap.  Plutarch.  Vit.  Peridis,  p.  156.  D»    J^^amtm 
1X171  7S7oirfy«*|  xodaflTf^  79(  $•«(• 
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monies '  to  the  humanity  of  the  popular 
gods  might  be  produced. 

But  it  is  fufficierit  to  obferve,  in  gene* 
ralj  that  all  the  different  fefts  of  the 
philofophers  eftablifh  this  fa6l.  Would 
the  epicurean"^  and  academic''  philofophers 
employ  the  whole  force  of  their  wit  and 
fatire  againft  the  worfhip  of  dead  men, 
if  it  had  not  been  praftifed  by  their 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  ?  The 
Btoics^  '  though  they  had  recourfe  to  a 
phyfical  explication  of  the  fables,  allow- 
ed that  they  were  literally  underftood  by 
the  people*.  And  their  explications  >yere 
condemned  by  the  other  fe6ts  as  unnatu- 
ral and  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree  s  fo 

^  Particularly  that  of  Varro ;  which  will  be  •  cited 
when  the  games  inllituted  in  honour  of  the  gods  will  be 
confidered. 

?  In  the  perfon  of  Velleius,  ap.  Clcer.  Nat.  Deor. 
1»  I.e.  15. 

"  In  the  perfon  of  Cotta,  ib.  c  42. 

•  Salbus  ap,  Cicer.  Nat.  Deor.  L  2*  c.  24, 

X  as 
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as  rather  to  eftablifh  than  deftroy  the  cre- 
dit of  the  fabks  % 

The  Platonifts,  and  thofc  who  wifheJ 
to  conceal  from  public  view  the  earthly 
origin  of  the  gods,'^  though  they  aflerted 
the  exigence  oi  celeftiai  d^nons^  yet 
knew  that  thefe  demons  were  not  thet>b-r 
jc£ts  of  the  cftablifhed  worftiip'.  And^ 
after  all  their  vain  attempts »  by  their 
fyftem  of  demonology^  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  the  publk  religion,  they  found 
k  necefiary  to  efpoufe  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  really  grounded,  the 
eonverfion  of  human  fouls  into  gods  :  a 
principle  that  was  alio  held  by  the  Sto- 

f  Cotu  ap.  Cicer.  N.  D.  1. 3.  c.  25.  cited  above,  p.  70, 
ftote  y.  Velleitts  alio  cenfures  the  ftoical  explication,  of 
the  fables  as  deliraatium  fomnta>  mm  philofophoram  ja<* 
diciia,  1.2.  c  16.  See  alio  c  14.  cited  above,  p.  296* 
Cotta  reproaches  the  Stoics  with  making  thofe  wha 
were  called  gods  merely  natsral  things.  Eos  enim,  qui 
di  appellantar»  rerum  naturas  ^Kt,  non  iiguras  deo-^ 
nun.    L«  5.  C..24.  comp.  L  i.  c.  424 

9  See  above,  p.  i$9»  in  the  notes« 

'  See  abovc^  p«  234. 
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ics^  by  Plutarch  ^  and  by  the  theiftic'* 
philolbphers  in  general.  Nay,  they  un-^ 
dertook  to  defend  it  as  agreeable  to  right 
reafbn,  and  not  merely  as  d  political  m^ 
ftitution^'i  and  accordingly  recommend* 
cd  the  worftiip  of  human  fpirits  \  The 
philofophers  laid  a  farther  foundation  for 
this  worftiip,  by  teaching  that  an  inter- 
courfe  between  the  celeftial  gods  and 
men  was  carried  on  by  the  mediation 
of  demons  of  terreftrial  origin,  who 
jbereby  became  the  more  immediate  ob*- 
jefts  of  divine  worftiip,  as  was  fliewn 
clfcwhere*. 

So  that   the    philofophers,    fome  t^ 
dicir  attacks  upon  the  public  religion, 

•Sec Cicero de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  24. 

♦See  above,  p.  165-167,  and  p*  234.  DiiTert.  on 
lAui  p.  182.  See  alfo  his  life  of  Romulus,  near  the 
«nd« 

*  As  to  Plato,  fecDiffert.  on  Min  p.  191. 

*  See  the  authors  referred  to  in  the  two  preceding  notes* 
Brcn  Cotta  thought  it  hot  improbable  that  the  fouls  of  e- 
•ttittent  men  were  tH^^ine  and  eternal,  Ap.  Cicer.  Ntt, 
Deor.  K3.  c.  5. 

*Dii!erlrOnMir.  p.  175. 

X  a  others 
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others  by  their  defences  of  it,  and  all  by 
their  conceffions  and  teftimonies,  efta- 
blifh  in  the  fuUeft  manner  the  fa6t  in 
queftion,  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
worfhip  of  mortal  gods  amongft  the  an- 
cient Heathens.  And  their  language^  for 
the  moft  part,  afferts  or  implies,  that- 
thefe  gods  were  the  principal  objefts 
of  their  religious  worftiip^. 

III.  The  heathen  HISTORIANS, 
belides  bearing  teftimony  to  the  woi'fhip 
of  human  fpirits  in  particular  countries, 
f urnifh  general  proofs  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  worfhip  amongft  the  ancient 
Heathens. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  fragment  pre*- 
ferved  by  Eufebius,  informs   us*,    that 

thofe 

y  Cicer.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  42.  1.  3.  c.  21. 

ra  tear  ti^atop  ar^ot*  tt^^  h  r^rci;,  anfji^^f  xou  Ttt;  aX?^ 
TVi  Tfi^  QfAotai  fvaetji  r&rot^  rtrtvyprotq*  Tarut  yui^  timt%9 
a'i^iof  «x«»i'  rr,¥  ytpsa-iv  xeci  rviv  hocfjLovrip,  Ers^^  h  Xtyeo%p 
tvtyfUif  yivia^ou    ^en^,     ^a  h  recq  £((  avB^wxra^    tvi^iota^ 
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thofe  of  the  higheft  antiquity  delivered  to  pof^ 
terity  two  opinions  refpeSting  the  gods. 
Some^  they  faid,  were  eternal  and  incor^ 
ruptible,  fuch  as  the  fun^  moon^  and  other 
Jlars ',  the  winds  alfo^  and  things  of  a  fimi^ 
lar  nature  \  none  of  which  have  either  he^ 
ginning  or  end.  They  alfo  maintained^  that^ 
befides  thefe^  there  were  terrejirial  godsy  who 
were  worjhipped  for  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  mankindy  fuch  as  Hercules^  Bacchus^ 
andArifauSy  and  others. 

This  teftimony  of  Diodorus  is  confir- 
med by  one  of  the  moft  curious  remains 
of  antiquity.  I  refer  to  the  treaty  made 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians 
on  the  one  part,  and  Xenophanes,  the 
Athenian ,  minifter-plenipotentiary  of 
Philip/  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  the  Macedonians  and 
their  allies,  on  the  other.  The  treaty  ex- 
preffes,  that  it  is  folemnly  entered  into 

^c.Fragm.  p.  633,  torn.  2.  ed.  Weffeling. 

X  3  ami 
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and  ratified*  in  the  prefence  of  yupiter^ 
Juno^  and  Apollo:  in  the  prefence  of  the  de^ 
mon  of  the  Carthaginians^  and  Herculei^ 
and  lolaus :  in  the  prefence  of  Mars ^  I'ri^ 
ton^  Neptune :  in  the  prefence  of  the  god( 
who  accompanied  them  in  the  expedition^  and 
of  the  fun  ^  and  the  moon,  and  the  earth :  i^ 
the  prefence  of  the  rivers  ^  and  the  meadows^ 
and  the  waters ;  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
gods  who  prefde  over  Carthagf :  in  the  pre^ 
fence  of  all  the  gods  whoprefide  over  Maceda^ 
nia  and  the  rejl  of  Greece  :  in  the  prefence 
of  all  the  gods  who  prefide  over  the  afffir^ 
ofwaVy  and  are  witneffes  to  the  prefent  oath 

We 

y^y^u  ^'  T*  ^*    Polyb.  Kin.  1.  7.  p.  699.  torn.  i.  Am- 
ftel.  1670. 

^  Virgilj^  who  is  to  be  coniidered  as  an  eminent  anti 
quarian  as  well  as  poet,  has  giyen  an  acco\int  of  isi 
oath  taken  by  ^neas,  (after  he  had  facrificed  to  tlM 
manes,)  which  agrees  in  a  great  meafore  with  the  oati| 
cited  from  Polybius.  He  fwears  by  the  fun  and  eartlu 
by  fountains  and  rivers,  as  well  as  by  Juno,  Jupiter^ 
and  Mars,  ^n.  XII.  173,  176,  181.  Compare  alio 
lh0  oath  of  Latin  us,  v.  19C-200.    In  their  fblemn  oaths 
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We  have  here  an  authentic  document 
pf  the  civil  theology  of  the  nations  of  A^ 
fia^  Europe,  and  Africa ;  more  particu^^ 
larly  of  the  Carthaginians  ^  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  Phenicians^  from  whom 
they  were  defcended;  of  the  Macedonians  i 
oixht  Greeks  I  and,  in  one  word,  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  together  with 
their  confederates  and  allies.  And  if  we 
fuppofe,  what  iJsems  very  probable,  that 
Ae  treaty  was  drawn  up  after  the  old 
forms,  it  (hews  us  what  gods  had  been 
adcnowledged  in  aU  theie  nations  in 
very  early  times. 

The  deities  whom  the  treaty  particu- 
larly  fpecifies  are,  firft  of  all,  Jupiter^ 
Juno.^  and  Apollo  i  illuilrious  human 
perfonages,  who  by  the  general  confent 
of  mankind  had  been  advanced  to  divine 
honours,  and  were  worftiipped  as  gods 
of  the  higheft  order.  Their  being  placed 
herein  the  foremoft  rank  is  very  agreeable 
to  what  we  have  before  proved,  that  fomc 

tiiey  fometinies  fwore  by  all  the  gods*    Homer*  11.  III. 
^76,  198. 

X  4  men 
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men  and  women  were  honoured  as  the 
greateftgods.  Thefe  deities  were  com-r 
mon  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
treaty  %  The  gods  next  mentioned  are, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Carthaginians^ 
(whofe  name  was  probably  kept  fecret  to 
prevent  his  evocation,)  and  Hercules y 
and  his  nephew  and  affiftant,  lolaus^^ 
who  no  doubt  were  held  in  peculiar  Vene-^ 
ration  at  Carthage.  Nothing  need  be 
faid  to  prove  the  humanity  of  thefe 
gods ;  nor  of  thofe  who  are  fpoken  of 
immediately  after  them,  Mars^  I'rithn^ 
Neptune^ :    objei5ls  of  general  worfhipu 

The 

^  On  the  communes  dii  the  reader  may  confult  the 
commentators,  and  particularly  Servius,  on  Virgilj, 
^neid  VIII.  275.  XII.  118.  '  That  Hercules  was  one 
of  them  appears  from  the  pafTage  here  firft  referred  to, 
commiinem  vocate  deum.  The  penates  of  different 
countries  were  often  the  fame.  Virgil  (iEn.  III.  15.) 
,    fpeaks  of  the  focii  penates  of  Thrace  and  Troy. 

'  The  fon  of  Iphiclus^  one  of  the  Argonauts.:  Hy* 
giniFal^.  14.  p.  33. 

«  Neptune  and  Mars  have  been  fpoken  of  before.  As 
to  Triton ;  he,  who  was  faid  to  appear  to  Jafon  in  a  huT 
fnan  form  near  the  lake  Tritonis,  was  a  prince  in  that 

place« 
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The  treaty  farther  makes  mention  of  the 
gods  who  accompany  the  expedition^  that  is, 
whofe  images  ^  are  carried  with  the  army* 
Thefe  are  not  particularly  named  ;  but 
the  defcription  here  given  of  them  marks 
the  clafs  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
divinities  next  fpecified  are  thofe  ftiled 
natural  by  thp  philofophers  :  the  fun^  the 
moon^  the  earthy  the  rivers^  the  meadows^ 
and  the  waters.  The  objedls  of  nature  arc 
here  diftinguiflied  from  all  the  foregoing 
deities,  particularly  from  Jupiter,  Juno, 
MarSji  and  Apollo.  And  therefore,  though, 
the  laft  is  fo  often  faid  to  be  the  fun,  and 
all  of  them  have  been  reprefented  as  na- 

^lace.  Bannier*s  Mythol.  V.  4.  B.  3.  ch.  3.  p.  50-51* 
Engl.  Tranflat.  Sec  V.  1.  p.  117,  butefpccially  V.2, 
p.  511,  512. 

'  What  gods  were  reprefented  by  images  will  be  ihewn 
in  the  fequel.  Eufebius  fpeaks  of  the  gods  which  the 
army  of  Licinius  carried  with  them  as  vi%^u9  si^orXK 
$»yorr«;y  fy  ou^y^ki^  ctyscXfAo^t*  Vit.  Conflantini,  1.  2« 
c.  16.  p.  544.  Thefe  were  the  camp  gods,  or  dii  mill- 
tares,  fpoken  of  by  Tertuliian,  Apol.  c.  10.  p.  11, 
wh^re  they  are  ranked  amongfl  thofe  that  had  been  men. 

tural 
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•  

tural  gods,  yet  they  belonged  to  a  diffe* 

tent  clafs  5  and  the  phyfical  explication 
of  them  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
iivil  tbeohgy  of  the  ancient  nations, 
which  was  the  real  creed  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  religion  profeffed  by  all  orders 
of  the  ftate.  As  to  the  natural  objects 
themfelves  here  enumerated^  it  does  not 
clearly  appear,  from  this  paffage^  that 
the  civil  theology  confidered  them  fo 
much  as  being  poflefled  of  internal  dig- 
nity, as  being  inhabited  by  prefkting 
deities.*  The  latter  view^  indeed,  was 
not  inconfiftent  with  the  former;  and 
the  divine  preiidents  and  the  things 
prefidbd  over  are  often  confounded^ 
Laflly,  the  treaty  makes  general  men-^ 
tion,  both  of  the  guardian  deities  ofCar^ 
thage^  Greece^  and  MacedoUy  who  could 
be  no  other  than  the  princes  and  heroes 
by  whom  thefe  flates  and  kingdoms 
were  founded ;  and  of  the  gods  wbo,  pre^ 

•  See  beIow>  p.  318,  note  •• 
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Jide  over  the  affairs  of  "War,    of  whom 
the  principal  was  Mars  '• 

1  could  not  avoid  taking  this  notice  of 
the  oath  of  Hannibal  and  Xenophanes^ 
becaufe  it  throws  light  upon  our  fubjeft, 
and  hasy  I  think,  been  overlooked  by  all 
Other  writers  upon  it  whom  I  have  hap- 
pened to  confult.  But  it  is,  I  prefumc, 
oeedlefs  to  cite  farther  general  tefti- 
monies  to  the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits 
from  the  hiftorians,  as  many  proofs 
of.  this  point  were  produced  from  them 
when  we  weie  diftindlly  (hewing  that 
fuch  worfhip  prevailed  in  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  the  world.     I  muft,  however, 

,  make  one  farther  remark. 

The  heathen  religion  entered  into  all 
thofe  public  concerns  which  are  the  pro- 
vince of  hiftory ;  it  was  interwoven  with 
the  conftitution  of  flates  and  kingdoms, 
and  influenced  all  their  councils  and  o- 
Iterations.    If  any  law  was  to  be  ena^t- 


Tuque^  indyte  Mavors, 


^undla  tuo  qui  bella^  pater^  fub  numine  torques. 

Virg.  jEn,  XII.  179. 

edi 
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cd ;  if  any  war  was  refalved  upon,  or 
concluded ;    if  any  city  was  befieged  or 

* 

taken  3  if  any  fignal  calamity  was  fufFer- 
cd,  or  blefling  received  3  the  gods  were 
confulted,  lupplicated,  and  appealed, 
by  various  ceremonies  and  facrifices  ; 
and  their  imagined  interpofition  in  fa- 
vour of  their  votaries  was  acknowledged 
by  paying  them  the  honours  vowed  in 
the  day  of  danger  and  diftrefs.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient nations  was  fo  much  intermixed 
with  their  civil  hiftory. 

Now  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
antiquity  I  leave  it  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  gods„  to  whom  they  decreed  di- 
vine honours,  ftatues,  temples,  altars,^ 
priefts,  facrifices,  feftivals,  and  all  the, 
apparatus  of  divinity,  on  the  fpregoing 
or  other  public  occafionj,  were  folely, 
or  even  moft  ufually,  ethers  air^  Jire^ 
water ^  the  earthy  the  feay  the  fun^  and 
moon.  Herodotus,  during  his  long  refi- 
4?nce  in  Egypt^  was  curious  and  inqui-f 

fitive 
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litive  concerning  the  gods  and  rcligiou5 
ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians ;  yet  where 
has  he  Ipokeri  of  the  temples,  priefts^ 
and  rites,  of  the  ftars  and  planets,  a- 
mongft  that  people^  ? 

We  find,  I  allow,  the  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  others,  addreffing  prayers 
to  the  fun*,  or  fwearing  by  it*.  At  Rome 
a  temple  was  erected  to  the  fun  and 
moon';  and  the  fame  thing  might  be 
done  in  other  places.  But  the  idea  of  thefc 
celeflial  luminaries,  which  the  mytholo- 
gy (on  which  the  civil  theology  was 
founded)  conveyed   to  the  people,    was 

■ 

*»  Even  the  learned  Jablon&i,  though  it  fo  ill  agrees 
with  his  own  fyftem,  acknowledges,  —  Herodotus.,  — 
de  planetarum  temp  lis,  facerdotibus,  et  facris,  nihil 
quicquam  tamen  unquam  adfert.  Eftqueetiam,  praexcor 
jeam>' vix  fcriptor  alius,  qui  de  cultu  planetarum  apud 
^gyptios  vel  tantillum  nos  doceat.  Tom.  2.  Prolegonu 
}.  27.  p.bdiL 

<  See  Dido's  prayer  to  the  fua  and  the  other  gods, 
Virg.  iEn.  IV.  607. 

^  Virg.  iEn.  XII.  176.  Homer.  II.  I  [I.  277.  So- 
phocles, Oedipus  Tyrannu?,  v.  674,  675. 

^Rofinus,  Antiq.  Roman,  p.  122* 

very 
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ymrj  different  from  that  entertaindid 
of  them  by  the  philofbphers,  who  confi* 
dered  them  as  natural  divinitieg  ** 

*^  The  tbe^hgers  make  mention  of  fereral  font.  One 
was  the  Ton  of  Jupiter ;  another^  the  ion  of  Hyperion  % 
ft  thiird  fprang  froia  Valcan ;  a  fourth  was  bom  of  A-> 
cantho ;  and  a  fifth  was  the  father  of  ^ta  and  Ctrct» 
Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deer.  1.  ^.  c.  ai.  In  different  nations^ 
the  fun  was  thought  to  be  Belenus^  Ofiris,  Heliogaba-* 
lus  or  Elagabal*  The  laft  was  a  Syrian  deity^  of  whom 
it  is  faid>  that  he  appeared  to  Aurelian  in  a  hiunan 
fliape^  and  was  married  to  the  goddeis  Uirania.  Hia 
worfhip  was  firft  introduced  into  Rome  by  his  votary 
Heliogabalns>  though  a  temple  had  been  ereded  to  Sol 
many  ages  before.  See  Dion.  Cafl*.  V.  2«  p.  ijjS^ 
1339>  13^7>  ^*  l^cuD^^*  The  Engliih  reader  aagr 
confult  Crevier's  Rom.  Hift.  V.  8.  p.  aaS^  aap.  V.  9« 
p.  157.  and  Univerfai  Hift.  V.  15.  p.  353*  Now  all 
thefe  views  of  the  fun  are  very  different  from  thofe  gi- 
ven  of  it  by  the  philoibphers>  and)  inflead  of  ooofutingt 
confirm  our  main  do€krine. 

As  to  the  other  natural  divinities,  the  fields,  fbr  ex-» 
ample ;  they  were  not  fo  properly  the  immediate  ob* 
jeds  of  public  worihip  as  the  gods  and  goddeflesj  who 
were  confidered  as  the  prefidents  and  guardians  of  the 
fields. 
Diqne  decque  omnes>  ftudiom  quibds  arva  tueri. 

Virg.  Georg.  f.  zu 
But  this  fttbjed  cannot  be  farther  profecuted  in  thia 
place* 

It 
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It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  upas 
^xaminadony  that,  according  to  the  hi& 
torians,  the  publk  devotion  was  princi- 
pally direSed  towards  gentilitial,  tutdJa*^ 
ry,  and  local,  4eities,  the  guardiansi 
of  particular  nations  and  people,  fuck 
as  bad  been  the  obje6ts  of  their  former 
tare;  and  to  thofe  greater gtkis  whom 
we  have  before  proved  to  be  men.  It  lA 
with  an  account  of  their  worfhip  thai 
kiftory  {o  much  abounds.  Hence  ma- 
ny of  the  Heathens  affirmed,  that  their 
gods  were  not  gods  by  nature^  but  by  mt 
and  €ertmn  laws ;  and  were  different  m 
different  countries,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  legiflators-  "• 
.  From  the  feveral  foregoing  teftimonless 
of  the  pagan  poets,  philofophers,  ami 
hiftorians,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
more  immediate  objects  of  the  eftabliihed 

fMJU,     MAX*    TI01    »»fioK*     xoM    TtfTH;    aM9(  aX\ot$,    4«it 
mtmi^  icmimn  cvfVfjcoXoynerai^  rofcoi&tTtffcci'Oi*     Plato  ds  Le« 

ipbnsj  L  io«  p.  SSj).  £•  ed.  SerraxiL 

worlhip. 
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worfhip,  in  the  idolatrous  natioh^^ 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  dead  men  and 

women  ;  unlefs  you  can  fuppofe  that  the 
Heathens  of  every  clafs  and  order,  and 
in  every  age,  confpired  to  give  a  falfe  ac-* 
count  of  their  own  god§  and  djemohs^. 
And,  though  the  cuftom  of  appealing  to. 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  other  gods  ftiled 
natural,  was  on  fome  occafions  ftill  pre- 
ferved,  yet  the  objefts  of  thofe  appeals^ 
according  to  the  civil  theology,  were  not 
properly  the  elements  and  heavenly  bo- 
dies themfelves,  as  conceived  of  by  the 
theiftic  philofophers,  but  rather  humaa 
Spirits,  as  will  be  fhewn  at  large  here-* 
after. 

It  ought  not  however  to  be  concealed^ 
that  a  very  learned  writer  has  attempted 
to  deflroy  the  force  of  this  argument* 
He  allows,  indeed,  that  the  pagan  gods 
were  not  only  fuppofed  by  chriftian  wri- 
ters to  have  been  deified  mortals^  who  were 
worjhipped  in  the  countries  wh^re  they  died  i 
but  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Heathen 

themfehe$^ 
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themfeheSy  the  very  people  by  whom  thefe  gods 
were  honoured :  yetjiilly  adds  our  author, 

///V  ^MISTAKE ^ 

It  is  certainly  no  fmall  prefumptidu 
of  the  truth  of  the  account,  given  in  the 
preceding  fheets,  of  the  opinion  the 
Heathens  entertained  concerning  their 
own  gods,  that  it  is,  in  this  explicit 
manner,  confirmed  by  a  writer  whofe  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  antiquity  cannot  be 
difputed  ;  efpecially  as  that  account  mi- 
litate^  fo  ftrongly  againfl:  his  own  hypo- 
thefis. 

At  the  fame  time  I  cannot  eafily  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  that  the  whole  gentile 
world,  not  excepting  the  moft  enlight- 
ened nations  of  it,  and  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  fages  that  adorned  it,  and  who  had 
made  the  civil  theology  their  particular 
ftudy,  lay  under  fuch  a  ftrange  delufion, 
with  refpedi  to  their  gods,  as  to  believe 
they  were  deified  mortals,  and  natives 
of  the  countries  where  they  were  wor- 

•  Bryant,  Mythol.  V.  i.  p.  454,  455. 

Y  (hipped. 
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fhipped,  if  in  reality  they  \yere  not  ib. 
As  far  as  mere  authority  is  concerned, 
that  of  any  modern  writer,  whatever  his 
learning  and  abilities  may,  be,  can,  in 
this  cafe,  have  no  weight,  when  fet  a- 
gainft  the  fentiments  of  the  Heathens, 
who  had  not  merely  fuperior  advantages 
for  forming  a  right  judgement  on  the 
point,  but  certain  information  concern- 
ing  it,  and  who  indeed  could  not  be 
miftaken  in  their  opinion  refpefting  the 
plain  matter  of  fa6t,  viz.  that  thofe,  to 
whom  they  paid  divine  honours,  were 
princes  and  heroes  whom  they  them- 
felves  had  deified.  Waving,  therefore, 
on  this  occafion,  Mr.  Bryant's  authori- 
ty, let  us  proceed  to  confider  the  force 
of  his  reafoning. 

It  is  not  credible y  fays  our  author  % 
however  blind  idolatry  may  have  been^  that 
people  Jhould  enjhrine  perfons  as  immortal^ 
where  they  had  the  plaineji  evidence  of  their 
mortality,  that  is,  at  their  tombs.     The 

^  lb,  p.  452. 
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Cfentilcs  believed,  that  the  fouls  of  vir-» 
tuous  men,  after  the  diffolution  of  theif 
bodies,  became  immortal  gods  ^  3  and  on 
this  ground  paid  them  divine  honours  4 
As  to  the  reafon  of  worfhipping  them  in 
the  places  where  they  were  buried,  it  will 
T)e  taken  notice  of  in  the  next  fe6lion' ; 
ftnd  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  occur,  on  a 
mementos  recolle6lion,  to  Mr.  Bryant. 

It  is  farther  urged',  that,  if  divine  ho-^ 
nours  were  conferred^  they  were  the  effe£is 
of  time.  This  was  not  the  cafe  always^; 
as  appears  from  the  hiftory  both  of  po-^ 
pifli  and  pagan  idolatry :  and  fa£ls  can- 
not be  overturned  by  any  Speculative 
reafonings.  But  indeed,  at  what  time 
was  it  more  likely  that  the  fuperftitious 
part  of  mankind  Ihould  pay  divine  ho* 

«  Differt.  on  Mir.    p.  182,  214.      Comp.  Bryant^ 
V.  I.  p.  455. 

»  At  the  end  of  the  i  ft  article* 

^Bryant,  V.  i.  p. 452* 

.  *  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev.    1.  2.  c.  5.    p.  70.  cited  under 
the,  4th  article  of  this  feftion,  p.  344. 
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nours  to  a  hero  than  immediately  afte? 
his  death,  when  the  admiration  of  his 
godlike  endowments,  the  remembrance 
of  his  recent  benefits,  and  the  glory 
of  his  illuftrious  exploits,  were  frefli  in 
their  minds ;  and  while  their  paflionate 
grief,  for  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained^ 
jalmoft  unavoidably  tranfported  them  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reafon  ?  After  their 
refpeft  and  affeftion  were  cooled  by  time, 
it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  kindle  their  de- 
votion. Again, 

The  gentleman  objefts",  that  Varro^ 
according  to  T'ertuUiany  makes  the  Jupiters 
in  number  three  hundred y  and  mentions  for^ 
ty  heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules^  Our 
author  allows,  that  m  any  mountains  were 
failed  by  the  name  of  Olympus  ^.  But  does 
this  prove  there  was  no  fuch  moun- 
tain ?  Is  it  at  all  incredible,  that  diffe- 
rent men  fhould  be  called  by  the  fame 
name  ?  Or  can  the  faft  in  queftion  be 
vouched  by  a  better  authority  than  Var- 

"  V.  I.  p.  457,     Seealfop.  453,  454. 
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ro  ?  His  opinion  is  in  a  great  degree  con- 
firmed by  other"  writers "". 
.  But  it  is  faid^,  men  are  not  agreed 
niohen  Jupiter  lived.  On  a  point  of  fuch 
high  antiquity  as  the  age  of  the  firft  Ju- 
piter can  we  wonder  there  fhould  be  a 
difference  amongft  the  learned  ?  They 
were  the  more  likely  not  to  agree  on  this  ' 
point,  as  fever al  perfons  were  called  by 
the  name  of  Jupiter  who  lived  in  diffe- 
rent ages.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  in  o- 
:ther  inflance^.  Different  heroes  bore  the 
name  of  Hercules,  for  example,  who 
were  neither  of  the  fame  age  nor  coun- 
try :  which  has  introduced  much  confu- 
llon  into  their  hiflory.  This  confufion 
has  been  increafed  by  th?ir  afcribing  to 

*  See  above,  p.  246,  in  the  note.  It  is  fhewn,  in  Cic. 
deN.  D.  1.  3.  c.  16,  21,  22,  23,  that  there  were  many 
gods  who  bore  the  name  of  Hercules,  feveral  Jupiters, 
Suns>  Vulcans,  Mercurys,  ^fculapii,  Apollos,  Dianas^ 
Pionyii^  Venufes,  Minervas,  and  Cupids.  Nor  was  it 
an  unufual  thing  for  every  king  to  be  called  Jupiter. 
Reges  omnes  ^«f ,  reginas  vero  Ssa? ,  appellari  f\iit  foli- 
tum.  Tzetzes,  upon  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.  Ap. 
J^aftant.  1. 1 .  c.  8.  in  the  concluding;  note^  ed.  Dufrefnoy, 

\  ?•  457-460. 

y  3  the 
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the  later  heroes  of  one  country  the  virtues 
and  exploits  of  the  more  ancient  heroes 
ofanother^  Mr.  Bryant  himfelf  fays.  It 
is  to  be  obfervedy  thaty  when  colonies  mad^ 
any^where  a  fettkmenty  they  ingrafted  their 
antecedent  hijiory  upon  the  fubfequent  events 
of  the  place  *;  that  the  Greeks  adopted  allfoT 
reign  hijiory  \  and  fuppofed  it  to  have  been 
of  their  own  country  ^ :  and  that  their  oriif 
ginal  hijiory  wasforeigny  and  ingrafted  yp^ 
on  the  hijiory  of  the  country  where  theyfet^ 
tied"".  Thefe  obfervations  not  only  remove 
the  objeftion  we  are  here  confidering  re^t 
fpefting  the  age  in  which  Jupiter  livedo 
Jbut  another  difficulty  alfo  on  which  gr^ 
ilrefs  is  laid**,  viz.  that  the  heroes  of  one 

*  Diodorus  Siculus^  1.  iii.  p.  243.  ed.  Weff,  takes 
notice  of  three  heroes  who  bore  the  name  of  Bacckus^ 
and  of  the  fame  number  of  eminent  perfons  wiio  we^e 
caljed  Hercules^  the  laft  of  whom  was  the  fon  of  Jupi* 
ter  by  Alcmena.  The  hiftofian  adds^  that  the  exploitt 
of  the  two  former  were  folely  afq'ibed  to  the  laft,  as  if 
there  had  never  been  more  than  one  Hercules.     n$  vn^ 

H^^xXe^;  yf^oyoTo;  sy  ncoL^n  ta  9r^oTfi§oy    aiwn*       See    alio 

|,  I.  p.  28.  and  Bryant,  V.  2.  p.  57  &feq. 

*  Preface,  p.  xii.  xiii.         >  Mythol.  V.  Ijj  p.*  175? 
!  P,  178,  ^P.4S9' 

country 
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country  had  not  only  the  fame  names, 
but  the  fame  relations  and  connexions, 
with  thofe  of  another. 

The  Heathens,  we  are  farther  told, 
differed  from  one  another  about  the  place 
where  Jupiter  was  borny  and  where  he 
was  kuried  \  This  might  well  be  the 
cafe, ,  fuppofing  there  were  feveral  Jupi* 
ters.  Even  without  having  recourfe  tp 
this  fpjution,  the  objeftion  is  inconclu-^ 
five.  Pid  not  feven  cities  contend  for 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Homer  ? 
Will  you  infer  from  thence  that  ijo  fuch 
poet  ever  exifted  ?  But  the  tomb  of  Ju- 
piter, it  is  urged,  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
feveral  places  -,  and  the  fame  is  alfo  faid 
of  the  tombs  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  ^  When 
our  learned  author  made  this  obje6lion, 
he  did  not  recolleft,  that  it  was  cuftoma- 
xy  with  the  ancients  to  ereft  monuments 
in  honour  of  the  dead  which  did  not  con- 
tain any  of  their  remains.  Thefe  vacant 
monuments  were  raifed,    not  only  for 

«  p.  -<^59,  460,         '  p.  461. 
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thofe  perfons  who  had  not  obtained  ^jti/l 
funeral  ^  but  alfo  for  thofe  who  hadfuch 
a  funeral  in  another  place ;  of  which  wc 
find  frequent  mention  in  Paufanias,  who 
fpeaks  of  fuch  honorary  tombs  dedicated 
to  Euripides,  Ariftomenes,  Achilles, 
Dameon,  Tirefias,  and  others**  At 
thefe  tombs,  though  the  bodies  of  the 
deceafed  were  not  depofited  in  them,  their 
ghofts  were  invoked,  and  thefe  invoca- 
tions were  thought  to  bring  them  to  the 
habitations  prepared  for  them*.  Sacrifi- 
ces alfo  were  offered,  and  libations  pour^ 

ed 

i  The  ghofls  of  men  unburied  were  thought  to  wan- 
der in  mifery  for  a  hundred  years,  unlefs  an  empty  fe« 
pulchre  was  eredled  to  them.  Potter's  Gr.  An.  V,  2. 
B.  4.  c.  7.  p.  245.     See  Virg,  .^n.  Vt.  371. 

^  Potter  ubi  fupra,  &  Guther,  de  Ji^re  Maniam^ 
1.2.  c.  18.  —  Saspe  in  tumulisfine  corpore  nominalegif 
Ovid.  Metamorpji.  1.  11,  v.  429. 

1  With  this  view  iSneas  invoked  the  ghoft  of  Dei«. 
phobus : 

Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  litore  inanem 
Conftitui;^  et  magna  manes  tervoce  vocavi. 

Virg.  ^n.  VI,  505, 
Ergo  inftauramus  Polydoro  funus,  ct  ingens 
Adgeritur  tumulo  tellus :  flant  manibus  ane, 
Inferimus  tepido  fpumantia  cymbia  ladle. 
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edout,  to  their  afhes  ^  It  was  cuftoma- 
ry  in  the  moft  early  ages  to  raife  fepul- 
chres  to  perfons  of  eminent  merit,  mere- 
ly  to  preferve  their  memory  and  perpe- 
tuate their  fame.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  the  fame  perfon  often  had  many  fe- 
pulchres  erefted  to  him  in  different  pla- 
ces ^     There  might  well  therefore  bfe  a 

difference 

Sanguinis  et  facri  pateras  :  animamque  fepulchro 
Condifliusy  et  m^gna  fupremum  voce  ciemus. 

^n.  Ill,  62, 
Pelias  r?caUe(l to  his  native  country  the  foul  of  Phryxus, 
who  died   abroad,      Pindar.  Pythia,  Ode  IV.  v.  284. 
See  the  next  note. 
-  ^  Virgil  fays  of  Andromache  : 

Libabat  cineri  Andromache^  manifque  vocaba^ 
Hedoreum  ad  tumulum :  viridi  quem  cefpitc  inanem 
Bt  geminas^  cauffam  lacrimis,  facraverat  aras. 

Virg.  iEn.  III.  303, 
Concerning  Drufus,  who  was  buried  in  the  Campus 
Martins^  Suetonius  fpeaks  in  the  following  terms: 
Csteram  exercitus  honorarium  ei  tumulum  excitavit : 
circa  quem  deinceps  ftato  die  quotannis  decurreret^  et 
Galliarum  civitates  publice  facrificarent,  aL  fupplica- 
rent.  Vit,  Claudii,  c.  i.  See  Virg.  iEn.  IJI,  62-681 
f ited  in  part  in  the  preceding  note. 

*  Vetuftiffimi  moris  fuit  in   honorem  amici  ac  bene 
{neriti  cujufpiam  viri  fepulchrum  illi  ftatuere.    Non 
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difference  of  opinion  amongft  the  Hea« 
thens  ^bout  the  real  places  where  thoi^ 
men  were  buried,  whom  they  fo  highly 
efteemed  as  to  exalt  into  the  rank  of  . 
gods.  At  the  fame  time,  the  very  con- 
tention, between  different  cities  ancj 
countries,  for  the  honour  of.  having 
their  tombs,  fhews  that  all  were  agreed 
in  this  one  point,  that  their  gods  were 
men  who  had  died  and  been  buried. 

Some  have  urged  the  abfurdities  of 
the  fables  concerning  the  heathen 
gods  with  the  fame  view  as  Mr.  Bryant 
does  their  incorifijiencies.  But  fhall  we  de» 
ny  the  exiflence  of  the  popifh  faints, 
mef  ely  becaufe  their  hiftory  is  filled  with 
legendary  llories  ^s  void  of  fenfe  a$  they 

quod  conditi  eiTent  illic  ejuscineres  atque  oiTa :  fedme<r 
xnoris  tantum  id  tributum^  illuftrandique  ejus  nominis 
gratia.  Qua  e  re  contigit  ejufdem  perfspe  viri  diverfis 
in  locis  piuraetiam  fepulchra  inyeniri.  Jovian,  lib.  de 
Mag.  apud  Pet.  Moreflel.  Pompa  feralis^  1.  lo.  c.  i* 

The  cuftom  of  railing  vacant  fepulchres  was  very  an- 
cient, as'  appears  from  the  mention  of  then!  in  Virgil, 
^n.  VI.  505.  IX.  214,  215.  Homer  alfo  makes  men- 
^onof  a  cenotaph,  or  honorary  tomb,  Odyff,  W.  584. 
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are  of  truth  ?  Many  events  that  have  re- 
ally happened  have,  as  Paufanias"  ob- 
ferves,  been  rendered  incredible  by  thofe 
who  have  raifed  a  fuperftrufture  of  lies 
upon  them.  Befides,  the  abfurdity  of  the 
heathen  fables  concerning  their  gods  is 
the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  as  fome  of  thofe 
fables  might  have  a  latent  meaning, 
and  were  not  to  be  literally  underftood. 
To  return  to  our  author. 

He  urges  a  farther  obje6lion  againft: 
the  human  origin  of  the  gods,  drawn 
from  the  character  of  theHelladian  and  o- 
ther  Greek  writers,  who  afferted  it.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Grecians y  who  received 
their  religionfrom  Egypt  and  the  eafi^  mi/con- 
Jirued  every  thing  that  was  imported^  andad- 
ded  to  thefe  abfurdities  largely.  They  adopted 
deities  to  whofe  pretended  attributes  they  were 
totally  ftr angers  J"  Hhe  writers  of  Greece  did 
not  know  the  purport  of  the  words  which 
were  found  in  their  ancient  hymns'" .  The 
^reatejipart  of  the  Grecian  theology  arofefrom 

"  Paufanias,  Arcad.  p.  6oK 

^  V.  I,,  p.  306.  •  P,  85.     Seep.  252.' 
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mifconceptions  and  blunders  j  and  thefioriet 
concerning  their  gods  and  heroes  werefound-^ 
ed  on  terms  mijinterpreted  and  abufed^. 
They  miftook  the  Hebrew  word  cabem 
which  fignifies  a  priejly  for  the  Greek 
kuon^  and  mifconftrued  it  a  dog"^ :  they 
changed  Omphi-El  (which,  according  to 
our  author,  fignifies  oracle  of  the  fun) 
into  omphalos y  a  navel ' ;  and,  fo  little  did 
they  underftand  their  own  language, 
that,  from  the  word  Tu(pogy  (tapbosj  which 
they  adopted  in  a  limited fenfey  (that  is,  as 
fignify ing  a  tomb, )  they  formed  a  notion 
of  the  gods  having  been  buried  in  every  plac^ 
where  there  was  a  tumulus  to  their  honour  *t 
7'hey  formed  perfonages  out  of  the  namef 
of  towers  and  other  edifces^  5  and  out  ofeve-^ 
ry  obfolete  t(rm^ :  they  con/iantly  mijiook  H^ 
ties  for  namesy  Und  from  tbefe  titles  multU 

P  P.  453.  See  below,  p.  336,  where  the  ;reader  will 
find  more  of  Mr.  Bryant's  cenfures  of  the  Grecians. 

9  See  p,  329-352.  Why  might  not  the  £fi;yptians 
worfhip  dogs  as  well  as  other  animals  ?  You  have  no 
more  reafon  to  fet  afide  the  teftiniony  of  the  antients  ii\ 
the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

r  P,  240,     •?•  453.     «  V.  2.  p.  I,     «^Y»  I-  p*  82. 
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plied  their  deities  and  heroes^.  Out  of  every 
title  they  made  a  god  * ;  and  mijiook  temples 
for  deities^. 

Our  author  might  have  made  fhorter 
work  with  the  Grecians,  and  called  them 
at  once  perfeft  idiots.  But  it  feems  it  was 
only  with  refpefl  to  the  fubjedl  of  reli- 
gion, on  which  their  fentiments  differed 
from  his,  that  they  difcovered  fuch  a  to- 
tal want  of  underftanding.  In  all  other 
refpeSls^  he  admits,  they  were  the  wifeji  of 
all  thefons  of  men  *•  This  commendation 
renders  his  cenfure  very  improbable. 

The  improbability  of  the  cenfure  will 
appear  ftill  greater,  if  you  confider  who 
were  the  firft  founders  of  the  Grecian 
theology.  They  were  the  natives  or  inha- 
bitants of  Syria  or  Egypt ^ ;  who  came 

^  V.  I.  p.  176, 

»  V.  I.  p.  307. 

3^  V.  I.  p.  175.    Comp.  p.  444,  445. 

*  V.  I.  p.  245. 

*.Seeabove,  p.  210,  and  Bryant,  V.  i.  p.  182-186. 
The  Helladians  themfdves,  he  fays,  came  from  Egypt 
gnd  Syria,  p.  150, 

with 
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with  colonies  into  Greece,  fettled  in  that 
country,  and  there  eftabliflied  their  own 
religion  with  the  affiftance  of  the  priefts 
who  always  attended  fueh  expeditions.  * 
They  afterwards  fuperintended  the  reli- 
gion which  they  planted.  Let  every  rea- 
der j  udge  whether,  under  liich  inftruc- 
tors,  the  Greeks  could  fall  into  thofe 
grofs  miftakes  which  are  here  imputed 
to  them,  but  of  which  no  proof  is  pro- 
duced. 

Moreover,  if  we  inquire  carefully  in- 
to the  matter  of  fa6t,  we  fliall  find,  that 
the  Greeks  did  not  mifconftrue  every 
thing  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  eaft  t 
for  the  general  fyftem  of  religion  in  thefe 
feveral  countries  was  the  fame%  and 
their  notions  of  the  gods  were  not  very 
different.  Nay,  the  gentleman  himfelf  al- 
lows, "  that  all  the  rites  of  the  Hella- 
**  dians,  as  well  as  their  gods  and  heroes^ 
"  were  imported  from  the  eaft,  and 
•*  chiefly  from  Egypf^".  Their  theology, 

♦Bryant,  V.  i,  p.  281.      «  See  above,  p.  in, 212. 
^  V.  1.  p.  149,  150.     Seeabove,  p.  331. 

therefore, 
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therefore,  did  not  arife  from  their  own 
tnif conceptions  and  blunders, 

Neceffity  alone  could  compel  our  au- 
thor to  give  fo  unfavourable  an  account 
of  the  Greek  writers.  If  their  authority 
be  admitted,  his  hypothecs  muft  fall 
to  the  ground.  They,  Mr.  Bryant  al- 
lows, confidered  their  gods  as  deified 
mortals ;  but  he  fays  they  were  mijiaken^ 
and  that  moft  of  the  deified  perfonages  never 
exifiedj  but  were  mere  titles  of  the  deity  ^  the 
fun''.  It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  it  was 
not  neceffity,  but  irrefiftible  evidence,  that 
compelled  Mr.  Bryant  tp  adopt  an  hypo- 
thefis  fo  deftruftive  of  the  credit  of  all  the 
Greek  writers,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
heathen  world.  Let  us  enquire  whether 
he  produces  any  fuch  evidence. 

His  hypothefis  refts  principally  upon 
two  grounds.  One  of  them  is  etymolo* 
^cal  deduftion,  a  foundation  far  too 
flight  to  fupport  an  edifice  of  any  mag- 

«  V.  I.  p. 452.     Seep.  305-317. 

nitude. 
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nitude.  But,  two  very  learned  writers^  hSi^ 
ving  pointed  out  fo  many  miftakes  iii 
Mr.  Bryant's  etymologies,  nothing  far- 
ther need  be  offered  on  the  fubjeft,  ex-  . 
cept  it  be  that  the  gentleman  himfelf  ha$ 
deftroyed  his  own  argument.  He  fays  \ 
that  he  has  rendered  ancient  tefms  as  they 
^ere  exprejfed  by  thetn^  viz.  the  Grecians, 
who,  according  to  our  author^,  changed 
every  foreign  term  to  fomething  Jimilar  in 
their  onion  language :  to  fomething  fmilar  in 
founds  however  remote  in  meaningy  being  led 
folely  by  the  ear.  On  this  ground  his  ety- 
mologies are  built  5  and  yet  he  affirms, 
that  the  Grecians  could  not  articulate  orfpell 
the  names  of  the  deities  they  adopted^  and  did 
not  knots)  how  to  arrange  the  elements  of  which 
the  words  were  compofed  \  If  the  Greeks 
did  not  underftand  the  language  of  their 
foreign  inftruftors,  yet  the  latter  certain- 
ly underflood  the  language  of  the  former, 

^  See  Bibliotheca  critica,  pars  prima,  p.  55.  printecl 
at  Amfterdanij  1777 ;  and  Richardfon's  Diflertation  oft 
the  languages  of  the  eaflern  nations^  p.  104^  &  feq,  & 
p.  380,  2d  ed. 

8  Preface,  p.  xvi.       *»  V.  i,  p.  176.       *Id.  p.  306. 
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othcrwife  they  could  not  have  converfed 
together.  Now,  there  being  a  language 
common  to  both,  the  Greeks,  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  learned  the  meaning 
of  the  foreign  terms  they  adopted,  But^ 
according  to  our  author,  they  not  only  mif-* 
tmderftood,  but  were  unable  to  articulate^ 
the  names  of  the  foreign  gods.  How,then^ 
could  they  articulate  their  names  when 
transferred  into  the  Greek  language,  by 
words  fimilar  in  found  ?  The  articulation. 
of  words  of  the  fame  found,  if  impradli-- 
cable  in  one  language,  muft  be  equally  fo 
in.  every. other.  On  the  gentleman's  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  there  could  be  no  affini- 
ty in  found,any  more  than  in  fenfe,bet  ween 
the  ancient  terms  and  the  Grecian  mode  of 
cxpreffing  them ;  and  confequently  no  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  from  the  etymology 
of  ancient  terms  as  expreffed  by  the  Greeks* 
-The  other  ground,  on  which  Mr. 
Bryant's  hypothefis  is  built,  is  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Greeks,  thofe  very  Greeks 
whole  teftimony  he  had  taken  fo  much 
pains  to  difparage.     All  our  knowledge 

Z  of 
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of  the  gintile  bijlory^  iays  this  Icarocd  wri- 
tpf*',  fmift  come  either  through  the  hmds  eftbt 
QrecianSy  or  of  the  Romans  *wbo  copifdfrom 
them.  But  of  what  ufe  can  it  be  to  our 
author  to  appeal  to  the  Greeks,  if  thejr 
were  fuch  grofs  blunderers  as  he  rqpre- 
fents  them?  And  could  he  hope»  1^ 
their  authority,  to  eftabliih  a  fyflsm, 
which,  by  his  own  confeffion,  was  op-t 
pofite  to  that  which  they  cipoufed? 
Why,  it  feems,  they  did  not  inow  the  pur^ 
port  of  their  own  intelligence^  5  and  he  on^ 
dertakes  to  deduce  from  their  own  bifida 
many  truths  with  which  they  were  totaUy 
unacquainted  \  That  Mr.  Bryant  has  gi- 
ven proofs  of  a  fagacity  as  vincommon  as 
his  erudition,  and  by  the  aid  of  both 
thrown  new  light  upon  ancient  writers, 
and  in  fome  inftances  difcovered  their  re-^ 
al  meaning  which  had  efcaped  the  ob-« 
iervation  of  others,  it  is  but  juflice.  to 
him  to  acknowledge,  Neverthelefs,  the 
attempt  to  deduce,  from  authors,  truths 
n^ith  which  they  themfelves  were  totally 

^  Preface,  p.  ix.  xvi.  &  p.  143,        *  Preface,  p.  ix. 

unacquainted^ 
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Uftacquainted,  and  to  difcover  meanings 
oppofite  to  thofe  which  they  are  acknow- 
ledged really  to  have  had,  was  too  hazar- 
dous an  undertaking,  and  in  which  the 
imagination  alone  could  properly  engage. 
After  all,  had 'Mr.  Bryant,  upon  any 
grounds  whatever,  eftablifhed  his  main 
point  with  re(pe61:  to  the  heathen  gods> 
vix.  that  they  were  all  titles  of  the  fun, 
or  refblvahle  into  that  one  deity";  he 
could  not  prove  from  hence,  that  the 
Heathens  did  not,  in  their  own  concep- 
tion^ worfhip  a  deified  mortal.  He  fays^ 
tbeCuthites,  or  Amonians,  and  the  col* 
htteral  branches  of  the  family,  having 
raiied  Ham  to  a  divinity,  worjhipped  him 
as  the  fun ",  the  deity  which  the  Amonians 
adored""^  Now  the  Heathens,  in  worfhip- 
ping  the  fun  under  this  idea  of  it,  may 
be  considered  as  worfliipping  a  human 
fpirit. 

^  V.  Ik  p.  30;,  306,  309.     Preface,  p.  xv. 

"  Preface,  p.  vii.     Ham  'was  by  his pojierity  efiecmed  the 
fun^  V.I.  p.  244.  &p.  239,  257.     He  makes  the  ora-     ^^jj^ 
cle  of  Ham  and  the  fun  to  be  the  fame,  p.  239,  243,      ^^ 
^48,  258,  259,  273.  *»  lb.  p.  XV. 

Z  2  In 
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In  juftice  to  our  learned  author,  as 
well  as  to  our  fubjeft,  I  cannot  conclude 
without  taking  notice,  that,  though  he 
argues  againft  the    opinion  which  the 
Heathens  entertained  of  their  own  gods, 
as  being  deified  mortals,  yet  he  himfelf 
maintains,  that  the  worjhip  of  Ham  was  in-^ 
troduced  by  the  Amonians  in  Phrygia  andA-- 
Jia  Minor^:  that  the  CuthiteSy  wherever  they 
camey  were  looked  up  to  as  a  fuperior  order 
of  beings  5  and  hence  were  Jiiled  heroes  and 
demons'^ :  and  that  the  nations  of  the  tajl  ac^ 
knowledged  originally  but  one  deity  ^  the  fun ; 
huty  when  they  came  to  give  the  titles  ofO^ 
ruSy  Ofrisy  and  Chamy  to  fome  of  the  beads 
cf  their  family  y  they  too  in  time  were  looked 
up  to  as  godsy  andfeverally  worjhippedas  the 
fun\  He  affirms*.  By  thefe  terms y  the  ma- 
nes and  lares,    are  Jignifed  dii  Arkita^ 
who  were  no  other  than  their  Arkite  ancef-- 
torsy    the    perfons   preferved  in  the  ark. 
Speaking  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  he 


^  P  V.  I.  p.  273,  274.  9  Preface,  p.  vii- 

»  V.  1.  p.  306.  •  V.  2.  p.  456. 
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feys-,  Hhe  whole  of  their  worjhip  was  confi- 
ned to  a  Jew  deified  men^  thefe  lares  ^ ,  manes ^ 
damones^  of  whom  we  have  been  treat- 
ing. They  were  no  other  than  their  Arkite 
ancefiorsy  the  Baalim  of  the  Scriptures  :  to 
thefe  they  offered^  and  to  thefe  they  made 
their  vows.  In  more  general  terms,  he 
pofitively  afferts.  The  whole  religion  of  the 
ancients  confifted  in  the  worjhip  of  demons : 
and  to  thofe  perfonages  their  theology  continu- 
ally refers.  They  were^  like  the  manes  and 
lares  of  the  Romans y  fuppofed  to  be  the  fouls 
if  men  deceafed"". 

Thefe  conceflions,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  difcover  Mr.  Bryant's  candour, 
feem  to  me  fully  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  thq  heathen  gods  which  I  have  been 
attempting  to  eftablifh. 

IV/  Let  us  proceed  to  confider  the  tef-. 
timony  of  the  Chriftian  FATHERS  to 
the  general  worfhip  of  dead  men  in  the 
ancient  heathen  nations. 

t  V.  2.  p.  4.59,  «  V.  2,  p.  280, 

Z  3  Many 
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Many  teftimomes  of  the  Fathers,  to 
the  general  worfhip  of  dead  mea  amongst 
the  Heathens,  were  produced  in  a  for-^ 
mer  publication''.  Thefe  learned  writers 
have  alfo  been  occaiionall]r  appealed  to^ 
in  the  preceding  fheets>  in  order  to  co1l-^ 
firm  fome  particular  articles  s  tboi^H 
my  principal  delign  has  hitherto  been  ta 
eftablifh  the  point  in  queftion  by  the  auv 
thority  of  the  Heathens  themielves. 

It  could  anfwer  no  end  farther  tot 
multiply  citations  from  the  Fathiea^ 
merely  to  fhew  that  they  thought  thft 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  deified  jnor- 
tals :  for  thi^,  I  apprehend,  is  lUMvem 
ially  admitted  by  learned  m^.  Mn 
Bryant%  in  particular,  ^low&i  <V  ^^t 
''  this  was  the  opinion  of  Clemead^  Eur 
"  febius,  Cyril,  Tertullian,  Athena^o- 
"  ras,  Epiphanius,  Laftantius^  Ajrno-^ 
*^  bius,  Julius  Finnicua,  and  many  o^ 
**  thers."  Some  of  thofe  here  oflMttei.  by 
Mr.  Bryant  were  taken  notice  of  in  the  Dif- 

^  DilTert.  omMir.  p.  212.         «  MythoI.I.  p.  455. 
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fertatton  on  Miracles^ ;  particularly  Cy- 
prian, Minucius  Felix,  and  St.  Auftin. 
But  our  learned  author*  affirms,  "  that 
^*  the  whole  of  their  argument  turns  up- 
^  on  thts  pomt,  the  conceffions  of  the 
^*  Gentiles.  The  more  early  writers? 
^*  of  thechurch^wefenotmakftigiftri^ 
^  chronological  eftquiry,  but  were  la- 
^.  bowing  to  convert  the  Heathen. 
"  They  therefore  argiae  wkh  f  hem  i^on^ 
**  fhehr  own    principles,    and   conftite 

^  theft  froift  tfhdf  own  teffirttofty." ^ 

^  It  iftatters  not  whether  the  ntotion,** 
vrt.  of  the  Heathens,  who  thought  thc*^ 
g6di*iad  been  mett,  •^  were  ttxxt^  tfef 
^  Fathers*  fairly  matfce  ufe  (A  li.  They 
^  avail  th^nifelves  of  thdfe  conci^ffioft*, 
**  and  fCQV^  frofl*  them  the  abfuitdity 
•^  of  the  Gentile  wtf^ftiip,  arid  thte  ifl'^ 
^*  c^fifttticf  of  their  opinion^/' 

Thtefe  obfervations,  bemg  ^eciowitt 
themfelves,  and  fupported  by  fo  great  an 
jiuthority  as  Mr.  Bryant,  deferve  to  be 

r  P.  ?;?,  213,  ♦  Mythol.  I,  p.455* 
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maturely  examined.  It  is  natural  to  fup-. 
ppfe  that  the  Fathers  would  avail  them-; 
felves  of  the  conceffions  of  the  Heathens 
qn  the  fubjeft  before  us  j  but  the  whple 
of  their  argument  does  not,  to  nay  ap-r 
prehenfion,  turn  upon  this  point.  They 
take  uppn  tl^^mfelves  to  affirm  it  as;  a 
fa6t,  that  the  heathen  gods  had  been 
mgn ;  and  they  eftablifh  the  faft  by 
convincing  evidence. 

I .  They  affirm  the  faft  in  the  ftrong^ft 

'terms,    fiufebius,    who  was  a  perfeft 

niafter  of  antiquity,  maintains,  that,  in 

the  early  ages,  thpfe,   who  excelled  o«^ 

thers  in  wifdqm  and  power,  pf  had  emir 

ft 

nently  benefited  mankind,  were  pro-- 
claimed  gods,  both  while  living  and  after 
thejr  deaths  ^.  He  declares  he  hja4  pro- 
ved, by  unqueftionable  teftimonies,  that 
the  gods ^  worjhipped  by  all  people ^  hath  in 

cities  and  villages^  were  the  ghojls  anif  i^uz^ 

> 

Praep.  Ev.  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.  70.  D, 
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ges  of  dead  men^.  And  he  afferts,  that; 
Sanchoniathon  in  particular  had  fliewn, 
that  dead  men  and  womeny  covered  with  all 
mafiner  of  vices ^  were  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  gods  ;  and  that  thefe  were  the  very  fame 
gods  as  thofe  univerfally  worjhipped  in  allci" 
ties  and  countries  in  his  time^.  Arnobius, 
after  particularly  enumerating  feveral  de- 
ities who  had  been  men,  politively  af- 
ferts, *^  that  all  the  gods  they  had  in 
**  their  temples  were  fuch''".  T^he  names 
of  the  gods  whom  you  prof efs  to  worjhipy  fays 
Theophilus  Antiochenus  to  Autolycus, 
are  the  names  of  dead  men^ .  Laftantius,  as 

Id.  ib.  A. 

"  Mo^Tv^ii    ys    rer8q  avra^  tttufeq  itfai,    raq  i%arirh  x«i 

%9u  rcK  x*'i'^'»*     ^^'  \»i»  c.  9.  p.  3[i.  C.     SeeDemonft. 
Evang.  1. 8.  p.  364.  &  Vit.  Conflantini  paffim. 

5  Vos  hominem  nullutn  colitis  natum  f  non  unam  et 
alium  ?  non  innuineros  alios  ?  quinimo  non  omnes,  quoa 
jam  templis  babetis  yeflrisy  mortaliam  fufluliMs  ex  nu- 
mero^  et  ccelo  iideribufque  donaflis  I     Adv.   Gentes^ 

p.  21. 

9iK^u9  m^^uwcj9,     Theophyl.   ad  Autolyc.    L  ^,  c*  14^ 
p.  36.     Hamburg.  1724. 

we 
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we  have  feen,  adopted  thefyftem  of  Eu- 
hemerus,  which  reprefented  all  the  hea- 
then gods  as  mere  mortals  %  St.  Auftin 
likewife  has  given  his  fanftion  to  that 
fyflem,  and  affirms  that  it  was  foimded 
upon  hiftorical  evidence^  He  mamtainsi, 
that  even  the  greater  gods  had  been  men't 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  m 
all  the  writings  of  the  Heathens^  aay 
one  god  of  a  different  clafs*".  Tertallian^ 
and  Minucius  Felix  affert,  that  all  tbeir^ 
gpdiy  or  the  whole  fwarm  of  heatbm  diitiei^ 
were,  men^  not  excepting  the  chief  of  aU^ 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  before  whom  th^ 
had  no  gods*.  There  were  no  kings,  Jajji 

La£^3ntias» 

^  La^nt.  Divm.  Inftitut.  1.  r.  c.  14.  cited  9boye« 
p.  222,     Seealfoc.  ri.  p.  49.  ed.  I>ufreihoy; 

*  Auguft.  de  Civ.  Der,  1. 6.  c.  7;  cited  a}K>ve^  p,  222^ 
I  lb.  1.  8.  c.  5.  cited  above,  p.  257, 

*  Id.  ib.  1, 8.  c.  26.  cited  above,  p.  2^7. 

^  Onrnes  iftos  deos  vefh-os  homines  fiufle.  TqtuIGali, 
Apol.  c.  10.  p.  II. 

^  Saturnum  enim  principem  Eujus  generis  ct  examir 
nis  dmnes  fcripdorps  vetuftatis,  Graeci  Romanique,  Bor 
minem  prodideranc,   — -  Saturnus  Creta  profugus,  &c. 

Minnciufi 
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La&aji^a^  before  Saturn  or  U«»ai»'  j 
w^y  loyahy  being^  thjs.  ground  of  ddfi* 
cation  \  thefe  princes  came  to  be  regard* 
q4  ^s  ikt  moft  ancient  dbvioikfltks^ 

2.  At  thjs  fame  time  that  the  Fathers 
afiert,  in  general  terms,    the  humaftitjp 

» 

ol'  att  the  hea4:hen  gods,  they  eflablilh  k' 
hy  arguroejwts  of  great  weight,  futh  ay 
)l«v^  cenvinced  others  of  the  trntfii 
€>#  theip  opi^iKHt,  and  which  pfobabfy 
tiierefore  p^oduceidi  the  fame  effe6)^  -npon 
themfelves.  Many  of  them  have  been 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  flieets; 
otheirs  wiil  comj&  under  examination  m 
the  next  fe^ion  :  and  therefore,  to  a- 
void  repetition^  I  (hall  barely  mention 
them  in  this  place,  withQ.it  enquiring 
i^^p' their  foceej.    Noj?  (hall  I  attempt  to 

Minuciuj  Felix,  c;  2-2.  p.  ii^',  114.  ctJ.  I>avtf, — 
Ab^  SatucjOAmc  dotci  pcftea  vvsta  neon  e^  Tertjdlian. 
^pol,  c;.  K^  cilidL  at  large  ajpeve,  1x^265^  — 1  Si£:aU& 
Arnobius,  ^92^  93*.  cited  above>  p.  2:52«. 

)  Ladlaxif.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

make 
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make  diftinfl  mention  of  all  their  argu-r 
ments,  but  only  touch  upon  fome  of  the 
principal. 

They  appeal  to  ancient  tradition  and 
all  the  authentic  records  of  pagan  anti- 
quity ? ;  to  the'  diftinft  teftimonies  of 
their  poets  and  their  hiftorians  °  5  to  the 
difcpvery  of  the  earthly  origin  of  the 
gods  in  the  myfteries  y,  and  to  thct  report 
of  thofe  who  had  divulged  this  fecret  to 
the  world  %     •  -  The^  genealogies  of  your 

"»  Si  enim  forte  vos  fugit,  fortis  ^os  humana^i  ct  con- 
ditionis  fuiiTe  communis ;  replicate  antiquiflimas  Ilte-» 
ras,  et  earum  fcripta  percarrite,  qui  vetuftati  viciiii>' 
fioe  ullis  aifentatfonibiis  ounfta  veritate  in  liquida  pro- 
diderunt.  Arpobius^  p.  2i*  -^  Non  attendunt  in  om«| 
nibus  Uteris  paganorum,  &c,  Augiift,  Civ,  Dei,  L  §• 
#.  26.  cited  above,  p.  257. 

"  Quod  fi  quis  dubitet,  t^  eorum  geflas,  et  fitfta,- 
confideret :  quas  univerfa  turn  poetse,  turn  hifbrici  ye^ 
teres,  prodiderunt.     Ladant*  1.  i.  c.  8,  p.  35.  .■ 

^  f  Particularly  Leo,  the  Egyptian  prieft.  Minnc« 
Felix,  p,  121,  i22»  Cyprian,  de  IdoL  Vanit.  p«  ia» 
fd.Fell.    Augull,  Civ.  Dei,  1.  8.  c.  5,  27. 

*'  gods", 
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"  gods'*",  faid  the  Fathers  in  their  ad- 
dreffes  to  the  Heathens,  "  and  their 
"  marriages,  their  adulteries,  and  other 
^^  crimes',  point  out  their  participation 
"  of  human  nature.  They  were  kings 
"  who  were  indebted  for  their  divinity 
"  to  the  adulation  of  their  fubjefts*. 
^*  Their  fathers  and  mothers,  their 
"  country,  their  tribe  and  kindred, 
"  their  exploits  and  various  fortunes, 

9  Theophilas  Ant.  ad  Autolyc.  1.  2.  p.  72.  is 
thus  rendered  by  Wolfius.  Etenim  dum  genealogiar 
eorum  percurritis,  pro  hominibus  eos  habetis ;  paulo 
poll  vero  deos  appellatis^  et  colitis,  nee  recogitantes, 
neque  intelligentes,  eos  tales  efTe,  quales  natos  legitis. 
Tatian  (Orat.  ad  Graecos,  c.  36.  p.  79.  ed.  Worth) 
argues  in  thq  fame  manner.     Fiyfo-ty  «»  Aiyijrc  Of^y,   xa* 

»  Tatian.  ubi  fupra,  p.  30,  31.  TertuUian,  after 
enumerating  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  gods  by  their 
votaries,  adds.  At  quin  ut  illos  homines  fuifle  non 
poflitis  negare,  etiam  iihe  notx  accedunt.  Apol.  c.  11. 
p.  12. 

»  Quomod5  ergo,  inquiet  aliquis,    dii  crediti  funt  ? 

Nimirum  quia  reges   maximi  ac  potentiflimi  fuerint. 

Ladlant.  1. 1.  c.  8.  p.  35.     In  c,  15,  he  handles   the 

■  fubjedt  more  largely.     Compare  Cyprian  de  Idol.  Va- 

nitat.  init.  &  Minucius  Felix^  c.  29.  p.  147,  148. 

\^  are 
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*  are  all  on  recx>rd''.    It  is  well  kttown 
'  in  what  cities  they  were  born^   and 

*  where   they    were    buried".      And, 

*  if  farther  proofs  of  their  humanity 

*  are  defired,  we  appeal  to  the  viands'' 

*  with  which  your  gods  are  fupplied,  to 

*  the  images  *  by  which  they  are  repre- 

*  fented,  and  to  the  temples^  in  which 

*  their  remains  are  depofited.    But  the 

*  faft  itfelf,  that  all  thofe  whom  you 


*  See  above,  note  »,  Auguft.  Civ.  D.  i.  S.  c,  27. 
And  Tertullian.  Apol.  c.  10.  p.  11.  ed.  Rigrft.  1 
ihall  fet  down  the  words  of  ArnoMus,  p.  21*  Jem 
profedto  difcetis,  quibus  iingtili  patribus,  qnibus  iiui<* 
tribus,  fuerint  procreati^  qua  m  nati  regione,  qnt 
gente,  qure  fccerint,  egerint,  pertnlerint,  aiCUtarintj 
quas  in  rebus  obetindis  adverfbram  fenferint,  fecvn" 
dantiumque  fortunas. 

«  The  heathen  records  tellified  to  his  time, .  fiys 
Tertullian,  (Apol.  c.  10.  p.  11.)  et  civitatibus  in  qui* 
bus  nati  funt ;  et  regionibus  in  quibus  aliquid  operati 
vefligia  reliquerunt^  in  quibus  etiam  fepulti  demon- 
ftr^tur.  See  Recogn.  S.  Clemen tis,  1.  io«  c.  23,  24«. 
p.  594.  ap.  Patres  Apoft.  V.  1.  ed.  Clerici. 

^  Sin  autem  fcientes  Uteris  effe  geftatos,  et  frugibud 
eos  viftitafle  terrenis.  Arnob.  p.  21.  See  the  next 
fedlion  under  the  article  of  ^wor/hip. 

*  Sec  the  next  feftion,  article  V.      r  lb.  article  IL 

**  now 
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now  worfliip  as  gods  had  once  been 
men,  is  fo  notorious  that  you 
cannot  deny  it*.  It  is  becaufe  you 
cannot  deny  that  the  objefts  of  your 
worfhip  had  been  men,  that  you  af- 
firm them  to  be  now  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  gods*.  Nor  have  you  any  o- 
ther  reafon,  for  flying  to  a  phyfical 
explication  of  the  fables,  than  your 
being  afhamed  of  the  literal  hiflory*"'. 
This  is  the  natural  language  of  per- 
fons  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  faid.     Under  this  ftrong  perfuafion, 

*  provocamus  a  vobis  ad  confcientiam  veftram.  Ilia 
nos  judicet,  ilia  nos  damnet,  fi  poterit  negare  omnes  iftos 
decs  veibros  homines   fuiiTe.     Tertullian.  ApoL  c.  ro» 

*  £t  quoniam  iicot  illos  homines  fui/Te  non  audetis 
denegare,  ita  poU  mortem  deos  fa^os  inflituidis  a/Teve- 
rare,     Tertullian.  Apol.  c.  ii.  p.  ii. 

*  Ipfa  quoque  vulgaris  fuperilltio  communis  idolola- 
tri»,  cum  in  fimulacns  de  nominibus  et  fabulis  veterum 
mortuoram  pudet>  ad  interpretationem  nataralium  re- 
fttgit,  etdedecus  fuumingenioadumbrat.  Tertullian. 
adv.  Marcion.  1.  i.  p.  371,  372.  ed.  Rigalt.  1675.— 
Ut  fcriptorum  tantam  defendatis  audaciam^  allegories 
res  illas^  et  naturalis  fcientis  mentimini  efTe  do6lrinas. 
Arnobius^  p.  150. 

they 
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they  openly  infult  the  public  religioil 
of  their  country,  and  juftify  their  nori-* 
conformity  to  it  on  account  of  it*s  pre- 
fer ibing  the  worfhip  of  the  dead.  With 
great  eloquence  and  ftrength  of  reafon- 
ing  do  they  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  that 
worfhip,  and  the  folly  and  arrogaiicb 
of  pretending,  by  certain  ceremonies,  to 
convert  mortal  men  into  immortal  gods, 
and  to  advance  them  to  celeftial  dignity  and 
power\  Thefe  reproaches,  had  they  not 
been  well  founded,  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  all  the  contempt  they  dcfer- 
ved  'y  and  thofe,  who  urged  them  with  (o 
much  confidence  and  triumph,  would 
have  appeared  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world.  Bat  their  reafonings  on 
this  fubjedl  had  a  very  different  effect, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  downfal 
of  pagan  idolatry. 

The  opinion  and  teflimony  of  the  Fa- 
thers, under  the  foregoing  circumflan- 
ces,  feem  to  me  to  be  of  great  weight. 

«  SeeLa^lant.  1.  i.  c.  t^.  p. 69,  70.  ed.  l)ufrefnoy. 

They^ 
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They  were  bred  up  in  the  heathen  reli- 
gion, or  ^  lived  in  the  times  when  it 
flourifhed ;  and  therefore  were  as  com- 
petent judges  of  it  as  the  Heathens 
themfelves  Could  be.  After  the  moft  cri* 
tical  examinatioti  of  it,  they  Confidently 
pronounced  the  obje£ls  of  national  w6r- 
fliip  to  be  human  fpirits.  They  fupport- 
ed  this  opinion  by  arguments  more  than 
by  the  authority  or  conceffions  of  the 
Heathens.  Arid,  fo  clear  and  cogent 
were  their  reafonings,  that  idolaters  de* 
fert^d  the  worfhip  of  their  falfe  gods, 
and  adored  only  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

A  late  writer,  who  would  feem  to  be 
very  jealous  of  the  credit  of  the  Fathers'*, 

A  a  knew 

*  In  the  EiTay  on  the  Demoniacs,  p.  53,  54>  in  the 
note,  after  citing  from  Jerome,  in  his  own  words,  a 
pafTage,  which  may  be  thus  tranflated  :  Becau/e  they 
(the  Fathers)  are/ometimes  compelled  to /peak,  not  what 
THEY  THINK,  ^«/  njuhat  ttecej/tty  requires,  they  oppofi 
nubat  the  Gentiles  ad'vance  :  I  immediately  added,  When^ 
ever  they  had  an  end  to /ewe,  do  caution  can  he  too  great  in 
follotuing  them.  This  obfervation  is  cenfured  by  Mr, 
Fell,  (Demoniacs,  p.  156.)  and  feems  to  have  been  the 

principal 
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knew  very  little  what  pains  he  was  ta- 
king to  deftroy  it.     He  not  only  oppoies 

their 

principal  ground  on  which  he  afks^  p.  160,  **  Is  not  this 
''  fuch  an  attack  upon  the  common  honefty  of  man. 
*'  kind  ■  as  naturally  deftroys  the  faith  of  all 

**  hiftory,  while  it  leads  to  ««/wiy2j/ fcepticifm  ?"  Here 
iti»  obvious  to  remark,  i.  That  the  character  which  is 
given  the  Fathers  by  Jerome,  who  was  himfelf  one  of 
them»  is  confirmed  by  the  teflimony  of  feveral  others  1 
afi  the  reader  may  find  by  confulting  Daille,  or  a  later 
learned  publication  (p^  83,  &c.)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Taylor,  which  contains  many  valuable  refle^ons  on 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the   ifl  volume  of  Mr.  Gib^ 
bons's  Hiftory.     2.  The  obfervation  which   Mr.  Fell 
condemns  is  no  more  than  ajuft  inference  from  that  cha-* 
radter  which  Jerome,    a  very  competent  and  impartial 
judge,  had  given  the  Fathers.     Neverthelefs  Mr.  Fell 
treats  it  as  a  groundlefs  calumny ;  nor  conld  it  be  conii- 
dered  in  any  other  light  by  an  unlearned  reader ;  for 
our  author  has  cited  the  obfervation  withoat  taking  any 
notice  of  Jerome,    the  authority   upon   which  it  was 
founded^     The  gentleman  aifures  us,  in  his  title-page, 
that  truth  was  his  only  objedl ;  otherwife  I  fhoidd  have 
thought,  that>  on  this  as  on  almoft  all  other  occafions, 
obloquy  had  been  no  fmall  part  of  his  de£gn.     Can.  Ke 
point  out  the  place  where  1  have  faid,  what  he  (in  p« 
156)  exprefsly  reprefents  me  as  faying,  '*  Thatfioftreis 
•*  is  to  be  laid  on  their  (the  Fathers)  general  condu6ti** 
The  gentleman  often  honours  me  with  fuch  additions. 
3.  l£  the  obfervation  complained  of  deftrojs  the  faith  of 

4dl 
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their  opinion^  but  labours  to  overturn 
thdr  tejiimony.  They  affirm  it  as  zfaSl^ 
which  none  could  controvert,  that  the 
heathen  gods  had  been  men.  Mr.  Fellji 
on  the  contrary,  maintains^  that  "all  the 

all  hifiory,  St.  Jerome  alone  (whofe  language  fully  war- 
V2fli%s  1X9  but  whom  Qiir  author  has  kept  out  of  fight) 
is  the  perfon  on  whom  the  blame  ffaould  be  laid.  The 
conductor  the  Fathers  is  certainly  liable  to  juftcenAire^ 
whether  thecharadler  they  give  of  themfelves  be  true  or 
fklie.  If  it  be  true,  who  can  juilify  them?  If  it  be 
IJaUe,  (which  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,)  you  will  find 
itnecefiary  in  this  inftance  to  difbelieve  them;  But  this 
by  no  means  dellroys  the  faith  of  all  hiHory.  The  de- 
ceptions to  which  we  are  liable  are  a  ground  of  caution^ 
tkOtpium<ver/ai/ceptici/m^  Human  teflimony,  by  which 
men  determine  concerning  the  lives  and  properties  of  o- 
thers  in  courts  of  judicature,  is,  under  proper  circumfian* 
c€s,  a  fure  ground  of  dependence.  The  tellimony  of  thct 
Fatibers  in  particular,  on  every  point  of  real  importance 
to  Chriflianity,  is,  I  apprehend,  confirmed  by  fuch  cir-^ 
cumHantial  evidence  as  prevents  the  very  pofObility  of 
deception,  4.  The  reafoiis  I  alfigned  for  rejeding  the 
^nrofefled  dpimoft  of  fome  of  the  Fathers,  concerning  the 
p^ffeffingdemms^  (Eflay  on  Demoniacs,  p^  49-56i  and. 
Introdudion,  p.  7,  8.)  do  not'at  all  hold  in  the  cafe  of 
the  teflimony  they  bear  to  the  faSi  now  before  us,  the 
human  origin  of  the  heathen  gods. 
•  P.  no. 

A  a  a  world 
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world  knew  they  had  never  been  men/^ 
If  this  be  true,  the  Fathers  are  chargea- 
ble, not  with  Ignorance  of  error,  but 
with  wilful  falfehood.  I  do  not  fay  the 
gentleman  really  defigned  to  advance  (o 
fevere  a  charge  againft  them.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  his  writings,  that  he  had 
any  acquaintance  with  their  fentiments 
on  the  fubjedl  before  us,  or  that  he  had 
fo  much  as  read  the  extra6ls  from  them 
in  the  Differtation  which  he  undertook 
to  anfwer.  At  leaft,  he  has  taken  no  no- 
tice of  thofe  extra6ls ;  and  therefore, 
if  he  did  read  them,  he  did  not  judge 
them  worthy  of  a  reply.  His  filence 
muft  be  confidered  as  expreffive  either 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  his 
fovereign  contempt  of  them  >  unlefs  we 
refolve  it  into  fome  prudential  confedera- 
tion. 

I  have  now  diftindlly  examined  the 
fentiments  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the 
early  Chriftians  concerning  the  heathen 
gods ;  and  have  fhewn  that  they  both  a- 
gree  in  affirming  their  earthly  origin.  The 

Fathers, 
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Fathers,  in  particular,  do  often  aflert^ 
in  general  terms,  and  without  making 
any  exceptions,  that  all  the  pagan  deities 
had  once  been  men.  Neverthelefs,  a  late 
writer  imagined^,  that  "  no  opinion 
"  could  be  more  erroneous  than  this/* 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge,  whether 
the  propofition  here  condemned  be  not^ 
under  a  few  obvious  reftri6lions,  confir- 
med by  the  cleareft  and  ftrongeft  tefti- 

monies, — ^ p- But  we  fliall  advance  one 

ftep  farther  under  the  next  feftion. 

•    SECT.     II. 

General  proofs  of  the  worjhip  of  human  fpi^ 
ritSy  amongst  the  ancient  Heathens  y  drawn 
from  FACTS. 

P'VERY  one  muft  have  obferved, 
that  the  teftimony  of  competent 
and  honeft  witneffes,  which  in  itfelf  is  a 
reafonable  ground  of  dependence,  may 
be  confirmed  by  fuch  circumftantial  evi* 

f  Mr.  Fell.    See  above,  p.  12. 

A  a  3  dsnce 
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dence  as  to  remove  every  degree  of  doubt 
or  fufpicion.  This  obfervation  was  never 
more  applicable  than  to  the  cafe  before  us. 
The  teftimonies  to  the  worfliip  of  human 
fpirits  in  particular  nations,  and  to  it's  ge- 
neral prevalence,  hitherto  produced,  re- 
ceive the  ftrongeft  confirmation  fromfa6ls 
and  circumftances  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted with  any  colour  of  reafon ;  and 
yet  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  the  truth  of  thofe  tef- 
timonies. This  argument  was  urged  in  a 
former  publication^,  (though  overlooked 
by  the  gentleman  who  wrote  againft  it  j) 
but  it  well  deferves  a  larger  illuftratioh 
than  was  confiftent  with  the  ocqafion  on 
which  it  was  there  introduced. 

I.  I  fhall  begin  with  taking  notice,  that 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  dead, 
according  to  their  different  ranks  and 
chara6lers  when  living,  at  all  the  S  E  r* 
PULCHRES  of  the  Heathens. 

f  pUTertat.  on  Mir.  p.  ^93. 

There 
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There  has  already  been  occafion  to  ob- 
fer\re*,  that  facrifices  and  libations  were 
offered  in  honour  of  all  the  dead  at  the 
J)laces  of  their  interment.  Children  were 
Compelled  by  law  to  perform  thefe  rites 
to  their  parents ;  and,  where  there  were 
no  children,  heirs  were  laid  under  the 
fame  obligation  to  do  it*. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  religious  ho- 
nours fhould  be  paid  to  perfons  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  rank  or  merit.  Alexan- 
der and  Hephaeftion  offered  facrifices  at 

the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  the  Trojan 
heroes  upon  the  plains  of  Troy  \ 

The  tombs  of  the  ancients  were  fome- 
times  built  of  ftone,  and  called  Karns^ ; 
but  were  more  commonly  conical  mounds 
of  earth,  well  known  here  in  England 
by  the  name  of  harrows^  which  were  rai- 

*  Above,  p.  249,  270. 

*  Petit.  Leg.  Attic,  p.  6oi. 

^  Arrian.  Exped,  Alex.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  25.  ed.  Gro- 
«ov.  Q^Curt.  1.  ^.  c.  4.  Ffeinfhem.  Supplem.  torn. 
!•  p.  27.  ed.  Snakenburg. 

*  Borlafe,  Antiq.  of  Cornwal,  p.  ziz, 

A  a  4  fed 
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fed  over  the  dead  body,  or,  in  cafe  of  it*s 
being  burned,  over  the  bones  and  a(hes, 
Thefe  tumuliy  ox  fepulchral  moundsj, 
were  fometimes  built  in  the  fhape  of  al- 
tars*, undoubtedly  that  they  might  be  i;i-p 
fed  as  fuch,  as  they  alfo  often  were  when 
not  made  in  this  particular  fhape". 

But,  in  moft  cafes,  altars,  diftinft 
from  the  facred  mounds,  were  raifed 
near  them  for  the  purpqfe  of  worlhip^ 
The  Trojans  erefted  to  Polydore  not 
only  a  large  tomb  or  mound  of  earth, 
but  altars  likewife,  and  facrificed  to  his 
manes*.  Andromache  alfb  raifed  a  vaT 
cant  tomb,  and  confecrated  two  ?dt^s, 
toHe6tor^ 

Amongft  perfons  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  vulgar  there  was  a  great  di^ 
tindlion  made,  not  only  with  relpqf):  to 

"*  The  fepulchre  of  Themillocles  was  $uyMuln,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors  cited  by  Plutarcji,  Vit.  X^einifi. 
p.  128.  £• 

■  See  Borlafe,  p.  222. 

•  Virg.  JEii.  III.  62.  cited  above,  p,  328,  in  note  '.. 

f  Id.  ib.  V.  303,  cited  above,  p.  329,  in  note  ^. 

the 
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the  magnificence  of  their  fepulchres,  but 
alfo  in  regard  ta  the  worChip  that  was 
paid  them,  Herodotus  relates  of  the  A- 
mathufians,  that  they  were  admonilhed 
by  an  oracle,  tofacrifice  annually  to  Onefibis 
as  to  a  hero  ^  To  Philippus,  of  Crotona, 
the  Egiftans  ereSledthe  monument  of  a  hero 
upon  his  tombt  and  propitiated  him  withja^ 
crijices\  When  heroes  were  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  gods,  they  were  ftill  more  ho- 
nourably diftinguifhed.  To  what  ha? 
been  already*  faid  upon  this fubjeft  I  here 
add,  that  Caflor  and  Pollux  received  ^- 
qual  honours  with  the  gods  *;  which  implies 
that  their  honours  were  fuperior  to  thofe 
paid  to  heroes.  The  taphos^  ov  tomby  of 
Jupiter,  built  by  the  Magnefians,  who 
thought  he  was  buried  in  their  country* 
was  a  ftrudlure  worthy  of  admiration  * ; 
and  every  one  knows  he  was  the  fupreme 
objeft  of  religious  worftiip  amongft  the 
feveral  nations  of  Greece. 

L  5*  c.  114. 

'  "BiTjk  ya^   rov    rocfov    avtov   v^woy    i^^orctiAivotf    ^vo'iTia't 
etvrov  i?^ffxorro»     Id.  ib.  C.  47.  •  P.  172-176. 

•  TtfjMq  icro^Bnq  terxpv^    Plutarchi  Thefeus,  i6,  A. 

*  Tafof^ta^  «|iov.     Faufaniae  Ccrinthiaca,  p.  161 . 
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Princes  and  great  commanders  had 
thdr  fepulchres  dignified  by  a  cromlecb\ 
whkh  was  compofed  of  a  large  flat  ftone, 
in  ornear  a  horizontal  pofition,lupported 
by  ereft  ftones ''.  The  word  denotes  a 
eonjecrated fione^  or  table.  The  repafts  pro- 
vided forthe  dead  (confiftingcommonly  of 
vegetables,  bread,  and  eggs)  were  called 
^Hcernta^orfuppersuponaJioneSVhtk^on^^ 
tables  were  called  altars^ ^  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  form,  as  fome  fuppofe,  but 
alfb  on  account  of  their  ufe ;  the  fupper 
placed  upon  them  being  an  offering  to  the 
dii  manes.  A  learned  writer  allows, 
that  the  places  round  about  them  were 
the  fcenes  of  the  parentalia,  or  where  the 
dead  were  worfhipped''.  Now,  as  this 
worfhip  confided,  in  part,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  feaft,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  cromlech  was  the  table  or  altar 
on  which  was  laid  that  part  of  it  which 
was  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  departed. 

A 

•  Borlafe,  p.  229.  "^  Id.  p.  223, 

"  ni^  onn.     Rowland,  p.  47,  214.    Borlafe,  p,  225. 
T  Borlafe,  p.  228. 

•  ""'irmius,  p.  8.  fpeaking  of  the  cromlech,  ^Ays^ 

ex  parte  fepulchro  impofita  elTe  folet^  eo  £ne. 
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A  very  learned  writer  contends,  that 
cromlechs  and  barrows  were  not  places 
where  the  gods  were  buried,  but  only 
where  they  were  worfhippcd.  When 
fpeaking  of  thofe  mounds,  in  Greece, 
that  were  fenced  round  with  a  border 
of  ftone-work,  upon  the  top  of  which  a 
large  ftone  was  placed,  he  fays%  They  were ' 
looked  upon  as  receptacles  of  the  dead:  but  were 
kigh  altarsy  with  their  facred  TSfjievfjy  which 
had  been  ereSled  for  divine  worjhip  in  the 
moft  early  times.  The  racfx?;,  (taphoiy)  he 
affirms**,  were  not  tombs ^  but  conical  mounds 
^f  earthy  on  which ^  in  the  firji  ages^  offer-^ 
ings  were  made  by  fire.  He  reprefents  the 
facred  tupha  of  the  Petfians  as  being  fet 
apart  as  puratheia^  for  the  cekbration  of  the 
rites  of  this  element''.  The  word  (Ta(p5^)  Z^- 
pbqf  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  large  fenfe,  for 
a  hillock 'y  but  it  was,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  in-« 
terpreted  by  the  Greeks  a  tomb"".  And,  a- 
dopting  it  in  this  limited  fenfe,  *^  they  for- 

ut  ibidein  in  memoriam  defundli  quotannis  facra  pera- 
gantur.     See  Borlafe,  p.  227,  229,  230. 

«  Bryant,  Mythol.  v.  i.  p.  466,  ^  ?•  456. 

f  P.  467^     .     ^?.  453,  451. 

^^  med 
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"  med  a  notion  of  their  gods  having  been 
•*  buried  in  every  place  where  there  was  a 
*'  tumulus  to  their  honour"  ^ 

According  to  our  author,  taphos^  tapb^ 
or  tuph^  feems  to  have  been  a  word  current 
in  many  countries^  Now,  might  it  not 
denote  a  fepulchral  mound  in  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  in  Greece  ?  That  it  was 
mifinterpreted  by  the  Greeks,  and  by 
them  alone,  is  a  point  which  has  not 
been  proved,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  Befides,  how  improbable  is 
it,  that  they  fhould  adopt  this  term  into 
their  own  language  without  learning  the 
meaning  of  it,  efpecially  as  it  was  in 
fuch  common  ufe  in  the  nations  around 
them  ?  Our  author  affirms,  that  the 
praftice  of  raifing  the  taphoi,  or  mounds, 
in  queftion,  was  tranfmitted  from  Jhe 
Egyptians  into  Greece  ^ ;  and  that  njany 
of  them  were  raifed  in  different  parts 
of  that  country  by  the  Amonians^.  Now 
if  neither  any  inftrudlion  in  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  nor  even  famples  of  the 

*P.453«    ^P«449>450t    8  Bryant,  p.  467.     *P.45i. 

thing 
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tKing  intended  by  it,  could  enable  the 
Greeks  to  underftand  it,  though  the 
plaineft  in  all  their  language,  their  &m^ 
pidity  is  without  a  parallel,  and  diicove- 
red  itfelf  on  more  fubje6l:s  than  the 
names  of  the  foreign  gods  *•  After  all, 
if  the  Greeks  were  miftaken,  in  fuppo- 
ling  that  the  gods  had  been  buried  in 
the  places  where  there  were  tumuli  to 
their  honour,  they  could  not  have  fiallea 
into  fuch  a  miftake,  if  they  had  not  firft 
learned,  (from  the  Egyptians,  Amo- 
nians,  and  others,)  that  the  gods  ha4 
been  men. 

If  we  only  confider  the  nature  of 
the  cromlechs,  we  Ihall  foon  be  con^ 
vinced  that  they  could  not  ferve  as  al- 
tars for  facrifical  fires  ^  becaufe  no  fire 
could  be  kindled  upon  them  fufficient  to 
confume  the  vi6lim  without  fcorching 
the  officiating  priefl ;  becaufe  few,  if  a- 
ny,  of  them,  could  bear  the  intenfenels 
of  the  facrifical  fire  j  and  becaufe  the 
table- Hone  of  fome  of  them  was  fo  very 

^  See  above«  p.  331.  2f  feq. 

gibbous. 
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gibbous,  that  no  priefl  could  ftand  on 
it,  either  to  tend  the  fire  or  overfee  thip 
confumption  of  the  viftim*.  Their  fize, 
and  form,  and  quality,  conclude  equal- 
ly againft  the  notion  of  theii*  being  de^ 
figned  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
cdF  fire. 

That   the  conical  mounds  of  raifed 

.   iCarth  were  fcpulchres,    and  the  crom- 
lechs  fepulchral    tables  or   altars,    oa 

.  which  oblations  of  food  were  made  to 
the  dead,  cannot  well  be  doubted  by 
thofe  who  refled,  that  the  barrow  was 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  common 
methods  of  interring  the  dead  * ;  that 
the  cromlechs  are  found  upon",  and  of- 
ten fiirrounded  with,  barrows  5  that  the 
common  people  czJ^^xhtrngrave^-Jlones' ^ 

that 

^  In  proof  of  thefe  points,  feeBorlafe,  p.  226,  227. 

>  Borlafe,  p.  228,  *  Id.  p.  229. 

»  On  the  hill  RUg^^  .north  of  Pottiiham,  in  Dorfet- 
-ihire,  is  a  cromlech,  which  ftands  upon  a  tumulus,  or 
barrow,  and  is  called  by  the  common  people  helUftone^ 
that  is,  a  grave-fione,     Helle  fignifies  fepulchrum.     It  is 

derived  from  W-aw,  to  cover,  or  conceal;  and  therefore 

properly 
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that  a  fmall  brook  near  this  kind  of  mo- 
nument is  called  the  ford  of  the  graves" ; 
that  **  the  area  underneath  the  quoit  is 
**  very  near  the  dimenfions  of  the  hu- 
**  man  body  and  every  kind  of  farcopha- 
**  gus  of  the  ancients"^;  and,  laftly, 
that  underneath  or  near  thefe  mQnu- 
ments  are  found  vaults,  and  human 
bones,  and  afties^. 

It  may  be  obferved,  farther,  that  cir- 
cular monuments  alio,  whether  open  or 
inclofed,  were  often  fepulchral'j  and 
that  fome  of  thefe  circles  were  diftin- 
guiftiedby  a  cromlech',  which  certainly 
was  an  appendage  to  fepulchres.  Such 
monuments,  according  to  Mr.  Borlafe^, 
are  found  not  only  in  Britain,  and  in  the 
adjacent  ifles,    but  in  Ireland,  France, 

^TO^erly  expreffes  t^e  grave,  that  common  covering,  or 
concealment,  of  mankind.  In  the  weft  of  England,  a 
tiler  is  ftill  called  hellier,  which  is  derived  from  the  fame 
verb  as  belle*  See  the  Hiftory  and  Antiq.  of  Dorfet, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Hutchins,  v.  i.  p.  554. 

®  Borlafe,  p.  22S.  P  Borlafe,  p.  228. 

^  P.  227,  229.     Seealfop.  193.  »  Id.  p.  209, 

•  p.  193.  «  P.  193,  225. 
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Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other 
countries.  And  Mr.  Bryant"  himfelf  has 
proved,  from  Paufanias  and  Strabo^ 
what  might  be  more  fully  confirmed, 
that  the  Greeks  had  many  facred  mounds 
of  earth,  and  monuments,  which  they 
(who  certainly  were  the  moft  conipetent 
judges)  regarded  as  the  tombs  of  depar- 
ted heroes.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
thofe  conical  mounds  alfo,  which  have 
been  found  in  Egypt,  in  Perfia,  at  Troas, 
and  other  places,  and  are  taken  notice 
of  by  Mr.  Bryant'^,  were  in  like  manner 
receptacles  of  the  dead,  not withftan ding 
wliat  has  been  advanced  to  the  contrary*. 

Clemens 

•  V.  I.  p.  451,  465,  466* 

^  V.  I.  p.  449,  461-464,  466-469* 

♦According  to  Mr.Bryant's  conftrudion  ojitapb  and/tf- 
fhosy  p.  449,  taph-Ofiris  m\x^  denote  the  hill,  or  high  al* 
tar>  of  Ofiris.  But,  all  that  can  be  hence  inferred  is,  that 
this  altar,  or  hill,  was  confecrated  to  Ofiris,  or  that  he  was 
an  objedt  of  religious  worihip ;  which  he  might  be,  and 
certainly  was,  uotwithftanding  his  having  been  a  man4 
Accordingly,  the  Greeks,  who  derived  all  their  know- 
ledge of  Ofiris  from  the  Egyptians,  and  without  doubt 
adopted  their  idea  of  him,  —  the  Greeks  by  tapb  Ofiris 

underilood 
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Clemens  Alexandrinus  informs  us,  that 
the  places  of  fepulture  which  the  Heathens 
"worjhipped  were  too  numerous  to  be  counted"^. 

underftood  the  burying-place  of  the  god  Ofiris,  (Plu- 
tarch's If.  &  Oiir.  p.  359.)  as  the  gentleman  himfelf 
allows,  P*  45i>  4^1* 

,  He  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  the  cafe  of  the  Perfians, 
whom  he  reprefents,  jp;  466,  467,  as  adhering  to  theJ 
purer  zabaifm,  erecting  the  fame  facred  tupha  as  the 
Grecians,  dedicating  them  to  Anait,  the  great  fountain 
of  light,  and  founding  a  kind  of  temple,  of  a  comical 
iigure,  in  honour  of  Anait,  Omanus,  and  Anandrate^. 
But  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  the  Perfians  worihipped 
dead  men,  (fee  above,  ch.  i.  fed.  i.  p.  47.  &  feq.  and 
below,  fed.  2.  article  4.  n°  i.)  and  that  Anait,  Oma- 
nus, and  Anandrates,  wei-e  nothing  inore  than  the  tu- 
telary deities  of  Perfia^  (fee  above,  p.  68-72.)  As  to 
the  Perfiansraifing  a  temple  to  them,  and  efpecially  one 
that  fo  much  refembled  a  tomb,  it  is  rather  a  proof  than 
a  refutation  of  their  humanity.  It  feems  indeed  to 
tavebeen  a  kihd  of  honorary  tomb,  (fee  above,  p.  327 
&  feq.)  and  was  ereded  to  teftify  their  devotion  to  thefe 
gods,  to  whom  they  afcribed  their  vidory  over  the 
Sacse.  Strabo,  1.  u,  p.  779.  And,  as  our  author 
admits  that  the  Helladiails  and  the  Perfians  were  of  the 
fame  family,  and  had  many  Amilar  rites,  the  tupha  were 
certainly  raifed  by  both  with  the  fame  view. 

f/Aot  fitv  »y  0  «rac  av  a^Kttrn  Xi^^^^*  Clem.  Alexandr, 
Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  40. 

B  b  From 
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From  the  fa£ts  that  have  been  (lat^d 
we  may  infer  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  worfhip  of  human  fpirits  over  the 
heathen  world.  All  fepulchres^  even 
thofe  of  private  perfons,  were  places 
where  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead.  Thofe  tumuli  and 
cromlechs,  which  have  been  reprefented 
merely  as  altars,  were  alfo  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  gods,  and  heroes, 
and  other  great  men.  The  monuments 
were  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  and  were 
carried  by  that  numerous  people  into  all 
their  fettlements ''.  Both  the  facred 
mounds  and  monuments  are  found  in  all 
countries.  Their  ufe  was  in  all  the 
fame ;  and  was  fo  obvious  that  it  could 
not  be  miilaken. 

As  to  the  Heathens  worlhipping  dead 
men  at  the  vejiibule  of  the  charnel^boufey 
which  feems  fo  incredible  to  a  learned 
writer*,  the  reafon  of  it,  which  was 
promifed  to  be  affigned,  is  exceeding  ob- 

7  Borlafe,  p.  225.  »  Bryant,  v.  i.  p.  452. 
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Vious.  Even  the  philofophers*  maintain- 
ed, that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  prefer-^ 
ved  an  affedlioa  for  their  former  bodies^ 
ind  hovered  about  them,  or  the  places 
where  they  were  buried^.  The  fam^ 
opinion  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Vulgar,  and  entered  into  the  religion  of 

the  ftate'. 

B  b  2  '    Nov^ 

»  See  Macrobiu5,  in  Som.  Scip^  1.  i.  c*  9.  p.  35. 
(C;  13.  pi  45.  1.  2.  c.  16.  p.  125.  ed.  Londinl,  1694.^ 
Porphyr.  de  Abftinent;  1.  2.  §.47.  Pato  ap,  Origen; 
t.  Celf.  p.  97« 

^  The  wandering  fouls  of  thofe  who  were  ahburied 
i-eturned  to  the  r^ft  of  the  grave  after  the  rites  of  fe- 
piultare  were  performed.  Rite  ergo  reddita  legitima 
fepultura>  redit  anima  ad  quietem  fepulchri.  Serviu^ 
on  Virg.  ^n.  III.  68. 

*  Ita  plane  5  quemadmodum  vulgus  cfxiftimat,  mor- 
iuorum  ahimas  circa  tamulos  et  corporum  fuorum  reli- 
quias  oberrare.  Laftant.  1.  2.  c.  2.  p.  117.  The 
common  perfuafion  was,  that  ghofts  were  capable  of 
feeling  prefTure  from  the  earth  that  covered  their  bo- 
dies ;  as  appears  from  the  cuftom  of  praying  that  thd 
<^atrth  might  lie  light  or  prefs  heavy  upon  tliem>  as  the 
petitioners  were  well  or  ill  aiFe6ted  towards  the  dec^afed^ 
potter's  Gr*  Antiq.  v.  2.  b,  4.  c.  7.  p*  243.  The 
general  pra^ice  of  confulting,  fupplicating,  and  Hp- 
peaflng,  the  gods  at  their  tombs,  plainly  fuppofes  their 
dwelling  there^  •  ■  It  may  be  objeded,  that  emi- 
nent 
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Now  what  could  be  more  natural 
than  for  the  Heathens,  who  worfhipped 
human  fouls,  to  do  it  in  the  places  where 
they  were-  thought  to  refide  ?  Nor  did 
they  feel  the  difficulty  with  which  our 
author  was  afFefted :  for  they  paid  di- 
vine honours  to  the  carcafles*,  the 
bones  %    and  afties  \    of  men  deceafed, 

nent  meii  were  thought  to  return  at  death  to  their  native 
fky.  The  Heathens  faw  the  difficulty,  and  attempted 
to  folve  it,  by  afferting,  that  man  was  compounded  of 
three  ^if  not  more)  parts ;  body,  mind,  and  foul.  The 
frjf}  was  committed  to  the  grave ;  the  fecond  either 
afcended  into  heaven  or  defcended  into  the  lower  re- 
gions ;  the  thWd  remained  near  the  fepulchre.  Thofe 
who  divided  man  into  four  parts  remitted  the  manes  to 
Orcus.  Proofs  of  this  point  may  be  produced  here- 
after. I  Ihall  only  here  obferve,  that,  when  Hercules 
was  in  heaven,  (Cicer.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3.  c.  16.)  Ulyf- 
fes  met  his  E(^a;Aoi'  in  the  Aiades  below*    OdyfT.  1.  xi.  6oo. 

^  See  above,  p.  165,  note  ^. 

'  Offa  tibi  juro  per  matris,  et  ofTa  parentis. 

Propertius,  1.  JI.  eleg.  20.  v.  1 9. 

'  Virg.  ^n.  III.  303.  cited  above,  p.  329,  note  ^. 
Cineribus  hie  locus  facer  was  an  infcription  on  a  ftone  at 
Rome.     Guthcr.  de  Jure  Manium,  1.  2.  c.  19. 

and 
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and  even  to  their  very  coffins^  and  fe- 
pulchres^  j  notwithftanding  their  being 
moft  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  mortal 
Origin  of  their  gods. 

11.  The  heathen  TEMPLES  were 
places  of  fepulture,  and  defigned  as  maU'- 
fions  for  fuch  gods  as  had  been  men. 

Fond  as  the  dead  were  fuppofed  to  be 
of  their  tombs  and  the  adjacent  places, 
the  Heathens  feem  to  have  been  appre^ 
henfive  that  they  might  occafionally 
wander  from  them,  or  perhaps  totally 
defert  them,  after  the  diflblution  of  their 
bodies.  And  therefore,  the  more  efFeclu- 
ally  to  fecure  their  perpetual  refidence, 
or  at  leaft  to  render  it  more  agreeable, 
they  raifed,  over  or  near  their  fepulchres, 
houfes,  or  palaces,  called  temples^  an- 
fwerable  to  the  magnificence  of  their 
former  condition;  and  fupplied  ^them 
with  every  thing  that  cpujd  gratify  their 

«  The  Athenians  received  the  coffin  of  Thefeus  with 
pompous  procefTions  and  facrifices  :  leopi.'jrMq  n  AajX7^»f 
l^s|arro  k«(  ^vffixtq,     Plutarchi  Thefeus^  p.  17. 

*  Piflcrt  on  Mir.  p.  191,  note  »». 

JB  b  3  defircs. 
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defires  ^  Thefe  temples  were  confldered 
as  the  proper  habitations^  of  the  gads  to 
whom  they  wete  dedicated :  a  circumr 
ftance  which  demonftrates  that  they  werfe 
not  erected  to  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  and 
elements  j  for  whofe  reception  and  ac- 
comippdation  they  were  no  way  adapt- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  they  correfr 
ponded  entirely  to  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  deified  mert,  who  prefcrved,'  as 
tvill  be  hereafter  fhewn,  all  their  foitner 
fiifpofitions,  and  whofe  pride,  confequent- 
ly,  was  highly  flattered  by  fumptuous 

*  See  under  article  VI. 

^  The  Heathens  called  their  temples  tak  «X>»«^  *a^ 
r»  thi  6tv9»  Vid.  Selden.  de  Synedr.  1.  3.  c.  14. 
They  applied  to  theqi  the  terms  p»xe»  &  ^^mi.  Spencer 
4e  Leg.  Heb.  Rit.  p.  891.  Templum^  inqpit,  hoc 
Martis  eil,  hoc  Juilonis^  -r-  C[uid  eft  aliud  dicere^  quam  . 
domus  hsec  Martis  eft,  haec  Junonis  ?  &c.  Amobins, 
1.  6.  p.  191.  Origen  reprefents  the  heathen  demons  tt^ 
taking  up  their  reiidence  in  temples  and  images «  either 
from  choice  or  through  the  allurement  of  magical  rites ; 
and  {peaks  pf  the  heathen  temples  as  the  places  where 
were  ^fM/xoMf  i^^vfjLim.  Origen c.Celf.  1.  5.  p.  151.  He 
is  fpeaking  of  deified  men^  whofe  fouls  the  Gentiles 
called  demons.  A»ifM.u^  fA.tt  t«(  rarup  ^X^9  xoAsmc* 
Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom.  I.  6»  p.  755. 
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palaces,    and  all  the  attendance^    and 
ftate,  and  pomp,  of  royalty. 

Accordingly  the  early  Chriftians,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  particular,  afr- 
firmed,  that  the  buildings,  which  the 
Heathens  called  by  the  honourable 
,  name  of  temples,  were  in  reality  nothing 
elfc  but  the  fepulchres  of  dead  men  ^ ; 
4lid  that  they  placed  their  coffins  in  ma- 
ny of  their  temples  as  fo  many  ftatues 
of  their  gods  ".  Eufebius  °  entertained  the 
ikfne  opinion  of  their  temples  as  Cle- 
mens. Cyril*  alfp,  and  St.  Auftin%  and 
Prudentjus"*,  and  other  Chriftian  wri- 

^nrtrh  'I'^c  rot^%  vivq  f9rixcxXi}/x0y»f«     Cohort,  ad  Gent* 
p.  39.  ed.  Potteri.     See  alfo  p.  40,  74. 

uni^vo'ettTQ*    Stromat.  1.6.  p*75S* 

'^  Prsep.  £v,  1.  2.  c.  6.     Hs^i  t»  mc^ut  u»ai  raftii  ret 

®  Cyril.  Alexandr.  contra  Julian.  1. 10.  p.  342, 343. 
P  Auguft.  deCiv.  Dei,  1.8.  c.  26,  I.  i8.  c.  5. 
!9  £t  tot  templa  deum  Roma?,  quot  in  urbe  fepulchra 
Heroum>  numcrare  licet.— 

Prudentius  ad  Symmachum^  I*  i« 

B  b  4  ters. 
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ters,  reprefent  the  heathen  temples  as 
places  of  fepulture.  Arnobius  not  only 
{peaks  of  them  in  the  fame  view',  but, 
in  a  paffage  produced  above,  tells  the 
Gentiles,  that  all  the  gods  they  had  in 
their  temples  had  been  men  \ 

The  language  of  the  Heathens  on  the 
fubjedt  before  us  agrees  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Chriftians.  Hermes  Trifmegif- 
tusis  reprefented  as  forefeeing,  that,  .e- 
ven  in  Egypt,  the  temples  of  the  gods 
would  be  filled  with  the  tombs  of  the 
jdead\  And  Sanchoniathon  relates,  that 
the  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations, 
transferred,  to  the  deified  benefaftors 
of  the  human  race,  the  temples  which 

f  Quid  ?  quod  multa  ex  his  templa^  qu£  tholb  funC 
aureis  et  fublimibus  elata  veiligiis>  audiorum  confcrip*   ' 
tionibus  comprobatur  contegere  cineres  atque  ofTa,  et 
funftorum  effe  corporum  fepulturas,    Arnob.  adv,  Gent. 

•  P-  345- 

?  Hermes  ipfe,  —  quafi  futura  prsnunciando,  deplo- 

rans  ait :  Tunc  terra  ifta  fanftiffima  ((c.  -^gyptus)  fedcs 

delubrorum  atque  templorum,  fepulchrorum  erit  mor- 

tuorumque  pleniilima.     Ap.  Augufl.  Civ.  Del^  1.  8« 

€•  26« 


/ 
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had  been  erefled  to  the  elements  and 
planets  \ 

There  are  many  fails  oij  record 
which  confirm  the  point  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  eftablifh.  Temples  were 
every  where  raifcd  to  the  gods  of  the 
higher  order,  whom  we  have-  already 
proved  to  be  mere  mortals.  Vulcan, 
whofe  own  temple  was  at  Memphis,  q- 
refted  feveral  temples  to  his  wife,  who 
became  the  dea  Cypria  and  the  dea  Syria^. 

The 

Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev.  1,  i.  p.  32.  D-  ■  '  This  paiTage 
^nd  that  in  the  precedii^g  note  imply,  that  temples  had 
|been  eredled  to  other  gods  before  men  ^yere  worlhippcd 
in  them.  But^  as  the  word  temple  was  often  if  fed  in  a 
large  fenfe^  for  a  place  ccn/ecrated to  the  gods y  thefe  paf- 
fages  are  very  reconcileable  with  the  opinion  of  thole 
who  think  temples,  properly  fo  called^  were,  from  the 
£rfl,  fepulchral  monuments. 

^  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  ^24,  225,  As  the  Hea- 
thens ereded  many  temples  a$  well  as  tombs  to  the  fame 
god,  and  fuppofed  him  to  be  perfonally  prefent  in  each, 
they  mull  have  afcribed  to  human  fpirits  a  kind  of  ubi- 
quity ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Romaniftsdoin  offer- 
ing prayers  to  the  fame  faint,  in  the  fame  inflant  of 
time^  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  doc- 
trine 
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The  Syrians  wprfhipped  one  of  thdr 
queens,  and  ufed-her  fepulchre  for  a 
temple*.  At  Colchis  there  was  a  temple 
and  a  grove  dedicated  to  Phrixus  ^.  The 
bones  of  Protefilaus  were  depofited  in  a 
cohfecrated  chapel '•  Caftor  and  Pollux 
had  tent^les  ere£ted  to  them  not  only  at 

trine  of  Jerome;  (adverf.  Vigilantium^  P«  4^*  ^ 
Farif.  1 5  46. )  C  um  diabol  us  e t  dasmones  toto  vagentor 
in  orbe,  et  celeritate  nimia  uiifue  prafintes  fint,  mar- 
tyres  poft  cffttilonem  fangomis  fui  area  operieotar  'io- 
^uii^  et  inde  exire  non  poterint  ? 

*  Juftin.  1.  36*  c.  2.  cited  above,  p.  204.    Tlie  fe- 
pulchre is  generally  diftinguiflied  from  the  temple:" 

£11  urbe  egreflis  tamulns,  templumque  vetuftttm 

Deferts  Ccrcris.  —  Virg.  ^n.  H*  71 3, 
See  alfb  v.  742,  and  below,  note  '• 

y  Above,  p.  \%o\ 

'  lb.  p.  121,  Numerous  indances  of  petibns  of 
high  rank  being  buried  within  the  precin&s  of  temples 
m^^y  be  found  in  Clem.  Alexandr.  Cohort,  ad  Gent,  p. 
3^  Amob.  p*  193.  Cyril,  contr.  Julian,  p.  342.  I 
fhall  only  add,  that  Apries  was  buried  in  the  fepulchre 
of  his  anceftors,  ere&ed  in  the  temple  of  Minerva* 
Herodotus,  I.  2.  c«  169.  The  (ame  hiftorian  fays  of 
Amaiis,  1.  3.  c.  iq.    £r«^  iv  Tnv\  7»fii^  tv^*  •»  m 

Sparta, 
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6parta,  but  at  Athens \  And  Maximus 
Tyrius,  fpeakingof  Egypt,  fays,  A  god 
dies  arid  is  buried^  and  you  arejhewn  in  the 
fame  place  his  temple  and  bis  tomb^^  I^aftly, 
the  reafon  given  by  Herodotus  for  there 
being  no  temples  in  Perfia,  viz.  that 
their  gods  had  not  been  men%  clear-^ 
ly  fhews,  that  it  was  to  fuch  gods  as 
had  been  men  that  thefe  facred  edifices 
were  raifed  in  other  countries* 

m.  The  PYRAMIDS  were  fepuU 
chral  monuments  and  altars. 

The  great  pyramid*  at  Babylon  was 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  tern-- 
fleofBeluSy  (the  founder  of  theBabylo- 
tiiin  empire  J )  which  fufficiently  fhews^ 
jthat  it  was  his  fepulchral  monument, 
aAd  ere6led  for  his  worfhip.    The  pyra- 

*  Theodoret  (1.8.  Graecanicarum  afeftionum)  fays, 
Xva^  IMV099  ft^Xa  xai  ASriteti^t  rarUq  yi^iuaaf* 

f  yr.  DiiTcrt.  38.  p.  ^gS*  cd.  Davif.  Cantab.  1703. 
«  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  |3|.  ^ttd  ajjdyc,  p.  48. 

mds 
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mids  built  by  Porfena,  king  of  Etruria, 
near  Clufium,  and  by  Caeftius,  at  Rome, 
were  alfo  the  fepulchres  and  monuments 
of  the  dead%.  And,  as  thefe  were  imita- 
tions of  thofe  in  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  both  had  the  fame  inten- 
tion. But,  as  fome  will  not  allow  that 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  more  celebrated 
than  any  other,  were  places  of  fepul- 
ture,  I  fhall  fubmit  the  following  obfer- 
vations  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader. 

It  was  cuftomary  with  the  ancients  tp 
jraife  mounds  of  an  immenfe  magnitude 
upon  the  graves  of  their  ijionarchs  and 
other  perfons  of  great  diftin£lion^  The 
Egyptians  S  in  particular,  though  not 

very 

«  Greave's  Defeription  of  the  Pyramids,  p.  64. 
Univ.  Hift.  v.  i.  p.  430.  8vo,  1747. 

'  The  mount  raifed  over  Ninus  was  faid  to  be  nine 
furlongs  in  height  and  ten  in  breadth.  Ctefias  ap. 
Diodor.  Sic.  1.  2.  p.  izo.  cd.  Weflcling.  The  monu- 
pient  of  Hephaeftion  coft  twelve  thoufand  talents. 
Juftin.  1.  12,  c.  I?.  §ee  Borlafe's  Antiq.  of  Cornw* 
p.  218. 

8  Et  regum  citieres  e^cftrud^o  monte  quiefcant.  Lu- 
can.  1.  8.  v.  695.  Concerning  the  wonderful  fepul- 
chres 
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very  curious  in  building  their  houfes,  as 
being  but  temporary  habitations,  ex- 
ceeded all  imaginable  magnificence  in 
their  fepulchres,  confidering  them  as 
their  eternal  manfiom^.  They  feem  to 
have  believed,  that,  as  long  as  the  body 
lafted,  fo  long  the  foul  was  prefent  with 
it.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  fuppofe, 
that  their  attention  would  be  very  much 
employed  in  preferving  the  former  from 
corruption,  and  in  accommodating  both 
with  a  durable  habitation. 

Accordingly,  the  moft  ancient  and 
credible  hiftorians  reprefent  the  pyramids 
as  royal  fepulchres.  From  Herodotus 
we  learn,  that  the  body  of  Cheops*  was 
depofited  under  the  pyramid  which  he 
himfelf  had  built  ^5    that  his  fon  and 

chres  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  fee  Diodor.  Sic. 
1.  2.  p.  56,  57.  "• 

^  Tct^eq  mhag  oixtf^  w^offuyo^tviictt*  Diodor.  Sic.  1. 1. 
p.  60,  61. 

*  By  Diodorus  he  is  called  Chemnis,  I.  i.  p.  72. 

^  Herodot.  1.2.  c.  124-127.  In  this  pyramid  there 
ilands  a  tomb  at  this  day.  Univerfal  Hifl.  v.  i.  p. 
429,  438. 

daughter  ' 
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daughter  did  each  of  them  imitate  iheir 
father  in  building  a  pyramid  \  (no  doubt 
with  the  fame  intention  i)  that  Afychitf 
ered:ed  a  pyramid  of  brick  for  his  mo* 
nument  "^ ;  and  that  the  labyrinth,  near 
the  lake  Mceris,  a  ftru6lure  mu(:h  mof<l 
admirable  even  than  the  pyramids,  con*' 
tained  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings  wh0 
built  it,  and  of  tlie  holy  crocodiles  \ 
JStrabo,  fpeaking  of  the  top  of  a  eioua^-' 
tain  near  Memphis,  fays,  that  dl  iht 
pyramids  upon  it  were  royal  fepulchres ''^ 
And  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us^  that 
the  two  pyramids,  built  by  Ch^Bxutf 
and  Cephres,  were  by  them  defigned  for 
their  own  fepulchres,  though  both  wettf 
buried  in  other  places '«    To  thefe  t«(ti^ 

monies 

*  lb.  c.  149. 

bo,  1.  179  p.  I161. 

Diodor.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  73.    But,  though  it  fo  fell  out 
that  neither  of  thefe  kings  was  buried  in  the  pytaasii 

hd 
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monies  I  might  add  thofe  of  Lucan^, 
Statius',  and  Clemens  Aifexandrinus  *  5 
as  alio  ^thofe  of  the  Arabs,  Copts,  and 
Sabians' ;  were  they  wanted  in  fb  plain  a 
cafe". 

The 

he  erededy  neverthelefs  both  the  edifices  might  be  nfed 
as  altars  for  their  wor(hip*  As  the  aihes  of  Germani- 
cus  were  carried  through  the  cities  of  Italy^  Tacitus 
fays«  (Annal.  I.  3*  c.  2.)  Etiam  quorum  diverfa  oppi- 
da,  tamen  obvii^  et  vidUmas  >atque  aras  diis  manibus 
ftataentes^  lacrimis  et  conclamationibus  dolorem  tefta* 
bantur^  See  what  was  obferved  above  concerning  hono- 
rary tombs»  p.  327  k  feq. 

^  Cum  Ptolemseorum  nianesy  feriemque  pudendam, 
Pyramides  claudant,  indignaque  maufolea.     L.  8. 
V.  698.     Pyramidum  tumulis  evulfus  Amafls.     Id.  1.  g. 
y.  155.     Compare  Pliny^   Nat.  Hift.  !•  36.    p.  738. 
torn.  2.  ed.  Harduin. 

'  Atque  utinam,  Fortuna^  dares  mihi  manibus  aras. 
Par  templisopus^  aeriamque  educere  molem» 
Cyclopum  fcopulos  ultra,  atque  audacia  faxa 
Pyramidum,  et  magno  tumulum  prastexere  luco. 

Stat.  Sylv.  V.  3.  47. 
•  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  44.  cd.  Potteri. 
<  Univer.  Hift.  v.  i.  p.  427,     See  p.  445. 
"  See  Dr.  Pococke's  account  of  the  pyramids,  Oi- 
fernfatiotts  on  Egypt,  v.  1*  p.  4o-6)r.     Pr.  Shaw  (Tra- 
vels; p.  418,  ift  ed.)  obje^s  againft  the  pyramid$  of 

Cefhrenes 
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The  pyramids  were  not  only  placed 
of  fepulture,  l?ut  of  religious  worftiip^ 
They  were  commonly  called  the  co- 
lumns or  altars  of  the  gods ''.  On  the  top 
there  was  a  platform*,  where  the  facred 
rites  might  be  celebrated ;  and  they  were 
furrounded  with  buildings,  which  pro- 
bably were  colleges  for  the  priefts  ^ 
That  the  pyramids  were  altars  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  difputed ;  but  it  is  no 
juft  inference  from  hence,  that  they  were 
not  alfo  fepulchres.  For  altars  were  con- 
flant  appendages  to  thefepulchres  of  fuch 

Cephreties  and  ik^rm««j  being  fepulchres,  because  "  no 
**  pafTage  was  left  open  into  them  as  into  the  great  py- 
••  ramid."  But  the  entrance  into  the  great  pyramid 
was  at  firft  Jhut  up.  Fococke^  v.  i .  p.  234,  240,  244. 
The  cafe  was  probably  the  fame  as  to  the  other  two. 

^  See  Kircher,  (Oedipus  iEgyptiacus,  Syntag.  iv. 
c.  12.  p.  309,  310.)  who  cites  feveral  authorities  to 
prove  that  the  pyramids  were  altars,  beiides  that  line 
of  the  poet, 

Votaque  pyramidum  celfas  folvuntur  ad  aras. 
The  fteps,    by  which  they  afcended  to   the  top,  were 
called  by   fome  j^a^/ai^;}    little  altars^     Herodot.  L  z. 

c*  125. 

*  Univ*  Hill*  ubi  fupra,  p.  432. 
f  Id<  ib.  p.  440. 

men 
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Jnen  as  were  deified,  if  not  of  all  other 
perfons'.  They  were  fometimes  placed 
upon  the  monument*,  which  exaftiy 
anfwers  to  the  cafe  before  us.  In  honour 
of  the  Grecian  heroes,  who  fell  in  the 
defence  of  their  country  at  Thermopylae, 
altars  were  ufed  inftead  of  fepulchres  "• 
Nay,  funeral  piles  were  conftrudled  and 
deemed  as  altars  %  From  the  pyramids 
being  altars,  therefore,  we  may  rather* 
infer  that  they  were  alfo  fepulchres  than 
the  contrary.  Now,  if  they  were  royal 
fepulchres,  monuments,  and  altars,  they 
were  certainly  confecrated  to  the  worlhip 

^  Hence  we  read  of  Ihe  ara  fepulchri,  Virg.  Mud 
VI.  177.  and  of  the  arae  fepulchrales,  Ovid.  Meta- 
jnorph<  VIII.  480.  See  Virg.  Mn.  V.  47,  48.  Ilf. 
305.  Altars  were  fometimes  only  a  heap  of  greerf 
turf:  Araque  gramirieo  viridi  de  cefpite  fiat.  Ovid. 
Trift.  V.  9.  And  fuch  altars  were,  it  is  probable^ 
raifed  at  all  graves. 

*  In  eo  monument©  folium  porphyretici  marmoris 
fuperflante  Lunenfi  ara.     Sueton.  Ner.  c.  50. 

^  BuffAoq  y  0  rufoi.  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xi^  p.  4124  ed^ 
Weifeling. 

*  Pyra  —  quae  in  modum  arse  conftrui  lignis  folebat. 
Jervius  in  Virg.  JEn.  VI.  177. 

C   G  of 
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of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  At  every 
common  fepulchre,  prayers,  facrifices, 
and  libations,  were  offered  to  the  dead 
by  the  ancient  nations :  and,  amongft 
the  Egyptians  in  particular,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  a  temple  and  a  tomb  were 
erefted  to  the  fame  deity.  The  great" 
height  of  the  pyramids  well  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  their  being  the  fepulchral 
monuments  and  altars  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  High  columns  and  pyramids, 
over  the  tombs  of  perfons  of  the  greateft 
diftin6lion^  correfponded  to  their  former 
ftate  and  dignity,  and  were  defigned  to 
announce  their  exaltation,  after  death, 

to  the  rank  of  the  celeftial  gods. 

Some 

^  Servius,  on  Virg.  ^En.  XL  489,  fays,  Apud  ma- 
jores,  nobiles^  aut  Tub  montibus  altis,  aut  in  ipiis  mon- 
tibus  fepeliabantur ;  unde  natum  e&,  \xt,  fuper  cada- 
vera^  aut  pyramides  aut  ingentes  collocarentur  colum* 
nse.  See  above,  p.  380,  note  '.  Concerning  an  ar* 
fepulchri  Virgil  fays,  ccelo  educere  certant.  .^n.  VI. 
178.  Every  one  knows  that  high  altars  were  raifed  to 
the  celeftial  gods,  amongft  whom  we  are  to  reckon  fuch 
human  gods  as  were  fuppofed  to  be  advanced  to  heaven. 
Jovi,  omnibufc^ue  coeleftibus,   excelfiffimse,    (fc.  arae) : 
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Some  writers,  however,  being  defirous  ' 
of  difcovcring,  in  every  facred  building 
and  rite  of  the  Heathens,  an  allufion  to 
elementary  and  fidereal  deities,  have 
fencied,  that  the  pyramids,  refembling 
(as  they  allege)  a  riling  flame,  which 
from  a  broad  bafe  gradually  lefTens  and 
terminates  in  a  point  %  were  fymbols 
of  fire*  5  and  hence  have  concluded,  that 
they  were  confecrated  to  the  fun  K 

1 

Vefe,  terrae,  marique  hamiles,  inmediisaedibusconfti* 
tuerentur.  Vitruv.  1. 4.  c.  8.  See  Potter's  Gr.  Ant. 
V.  I.  b.ii.  ch.2.p.  17S,  179.  and  below,  p.  390,  note*^» 

^  Ad  ignis  fpeciemexteilaatur  in  conunik  Ammianb 
Marcellin.  1.  22.  c.  15.  p.  262.  Some  ^tmt pyramid 
from  the  Greek  word  pur^  fire.  Others,  who  more 
properly  look  for  the  etymology  of  it  in  the.  Coptic  lan- 
guage, derive  it  either  from  pouroy  a  king,  and  mijiy  a 
generation,  (Univerf.  Hift»  ubi  fupra,  p.  425.)  or  from 
piromi^y  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  (1.2.  c.  143, 
144.)  denotes,  in  the  language  of  Egypt,  a^worthy  and 
hra've  man,     Perizon.  iEgypt,  Orig.  tom.  i.  p.  447. 

^  Porphyr.  ap.  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev.  1.  3.  c.7.  P.98.P. 

%  Cones  and  obelifks,  it  is  faid,  w6re  dedicated  to 
the  fun*  Porphyn  ubi  fupra.  Hermatiles  ap.  Ter* 
tullian.  de  fpeftaculis,  c.  8.  p.  '^(),  ed.  Rigalt.  1675. 
Plitt.  Hift.  Nat.  L  36.  c.  8.- tom.  2.  p.  735.  ed.  Har- 
duin. 

C  C  2  But 
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But  we  are  told,  concerning  the  great 
pyramid,  (what  •  is  probably  true  of  the 
reft,)  that  it  does  not  terminate  in  a 
point,  as  mathematical  pyramids  do, 
but  in  a  flat,  or  fquare,  confifting  of  e- 
leven  large  ftones^.  The  reafon,  why 
they  frequently  made  ufeof  the  pyramidal 
figure  for  thefe  monuments,  probably 
was  it's  being  the  moft  permanent  form 
of  ftrufture^  However  this  may  be,  cer- 
tain it  is  in  faft,  that,  though  obelifks 
and  pyramidal  pillars  might  be  originally 
Confecrated  to  the  elements  ^,  they  were 
afterwards  ere6ted  to  fuch  gods  as  had 
been  men.  Jupiter  Meilichius,  Juno, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  other  de- 
ities of  human  origin,  were  worfhipped 
under  the  form  of  obelifks  and  pyra- 
mids\  The  mere  figure,  therefore,  of  the 

pyramids 

^  Univ.  Hlft.  p.  432.  *  Id.  ib.  p*  430. 

^  According  to  Sanchoniathon',  (ap.  Eufeb.  Prsep. 
Ev.  1,  I.  p.  35.  A.)  Ufous  confecrated  two  columns  to 
the  w;W  sLXidfre.     See  above,  note  '. 

^  Paufanias  in  Corinth,  p.  132,  133.  Maxim.  Tyr. 
Diffcrt.  38.  p.  401.  ed.Davif.    Clemi  Alexandr.  Stro- 

mat. 
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pyramids  of  Egypt,  creates  no  fort  of  pre- 
fumption  that  they  were  appropriated  to 
the  elements.  And,  even  allowing  them 
to  have  been  intended  as  emblems  of  fire, 
in  this  view  they  well  agree  with  the 
idea  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  fouls 
of  their  deified  men,  as  originally  taken 
from  the  igneous  element  in  the  heavenly 
regions,  and  as  being  now  returned  to 
the  cdeftial  luminaries,  which  were  ima- 
gined to  confift  of  fire".  But  the  objec- 
tion we  are  confidering  was  advanced,  by 
fome  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  mere- 
ly to  throw  a  veil  over  that  fhocking  ab- 
furdity,  the  worfliip  of  mortal  gods, 
of  which  the  pyramids  furnifti  the  moft 
ilriking  and  lafting  evidence.  Not  only 
were  pyramids  and  temples,  but, 

IV.  The  OTHER  PLACES  moft  u- 
iiiajly  confecrated  to  the  gods,  in  very  an-* 

mat.  1.  I.  p.  418,     Scholiaft  on  the  Yefpx  of  Arifto- 

phanes,  v.  870* 

"  Empedocles  held  Tev^tva  tou  ar^»,  (Plutarch,  Placit. 
Philofoph.  1.  2.  c,  13.)  and  fo  did  the  ancients  in  ge- 
neral,    Horace  calls  thorn  igneas  arces, 

C  c  3  tient 
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tient  times,  were  places  of  fepulture, where 
divine  hounors  were  paid  to  the  dead. 
'  This  was  the  cafe  more  particularly 
with  refpe6t  to  the  can)e5y  the  houfis^  the 
*  highways^  the  groves^  and  the  mountains^ 
where  the  gods  were  wor{hipped# 

I.  That,  in  the  very  early  ages  of  the 
world,  the  Heathens  paid  their  worfliip 
to'  the  gods  in  caves  and  caverns ^  at  the 
bottom  of  mountains  and  rocks,  is  a 
matter  not  fubjeft  to  difpute".  The  (juef* 
tion  hefe  is,  What  gods  were  worfhip-^ 
ped  in  thefe  places  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
j>ot  the  gods  Ayhd  ffipernal',  becaufe  they 
were  worfhipped  upon  hjgh  altars  % 
which  were  not  fuited  to  a  cave,  ^  The 
infernal  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  were 

»  See  Bryant's  Mythol,  v.  i,  p.  217  &  feq,  The 
caves,  of  which  I  here  fpeak,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  hollows  and  HfTures  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  though  the  diftinfiion  between  Ithem 
has  not  been  always  attended  to* 

**  Altaria  ab  altitudine  di£la  funt :  quod  antiqui  diis 
fuperis  in  sdiEciis  a  terra  exaltatis  facr^  faciebant. 
Pompon.  Feftus.  Schedius  de  diis  Geroian.  p.  5034 
See  above,  p.  386.  note  **• 

worfliipped 
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worfhipped  without  any  altars,  or  upon 
very  low  ones^*  To  thefe  gods,  there- 
fore,, it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  caves 
were  appropriated  ^  Before  men  had 
furnifhed  themfelves  with  more  conve- 
nient habitations,  they  took  ftielter  in 
caves  and  dens,  Thefe  were  their  dwel- 
lings while  they  lived,  and  their  graves 
when  they  died'.  And  we  have  feen, 
that,  wherever  men  were  buried,  there 
they  were  worfhipped.  Confequently, 
caves  being  places  of  fepulture,  they 
could  not  but  be  the  fcenes  where  idola- 
ters worfhipped  the  dead.  Indeed,  what 
other  gods  were  likely  to  refide  in  thofe 
repofitories  of  the  dead  but  fuch  as  lay 
buried  in  them  ? 

P  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.v.  i*  b.  2.  c,  2.  p.  178,  179. 

9  Atque  ut  arae  fuperis,  ita  antra  erant  diis  inferis 
deftinata.     Tomafin.  de  Donariis  veterum,  c.  5. 

'  Sepulchra  fueruntolim  veteribus^  quae  etiam  antea 
domos  prajbuerunt,  fpeluncae.  Petit.  Leg,  Attic,  p. 
595.  Bos  (Antiq.  of  Greece,  ch.  23.  p.  426.)  hat 
ftewn  that  caves  were  fepulchres. 

C  c  4 
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A  very  learned  writer*  would  perfuadc 
us,  "  that  the  reverence  paid  to  caves 
"  and  grottos  arofe  from,  a  notion,,  that 
"  they  were  a  reprefenfation  of  the  world''. 
And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
is  the  view  given  us  of  them  by  Porphy^ 
ry*,  in  his  treatife  upon  the  grotto  of  the 
Nereids  defcribed  or  invented  by  Homer". 
But  Porphyry's  explication  of  this  grotto 
receives  no  fupport  from  Homer,  and 
has  been  pronounced,  by  the  moft  im-r 
partial  and  capable  judges,  a  laboured 
and  dijlant  allegory^ .  It  was,  at  befl,  a 
mere  fpeculation  of  the  learned,  remote 
from  the  conception  and  cr^ed  of  the 
people  :  and  therefore  does  not  belong 
to  our  prefent  fubjedl.  We  are  to  pafs  the 
feme  judgement  on  what  Porphyry  fays, 
when  he  reprefents  the   Arcadians   a? 

\  •  Bryant,  Mythol.  v.  !•  p.  232. 

*  £(xoira  (fi^ono^  o-v*3X«»a  t»  xoaiAn*    De  Antro  Nymph, 
p.  254.*    See  alfo  p.  2^2,  262. 

»  Odyff.  1.  1 3,  V,  103, 

^  Pope's  Homer,  in  ^he  note  on  v.  1 24. 

worfhipping 
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worfhipping  the  moon  in  caves'".  He  on- 
ly gives  us  his  own  phyfical  explication 
of  (what  was  very  different  from  it)  the 
popular  and  civil  theology.  Nothing  is 
fo  likely  to  prevent  us  from  formingjuft 
ideas  of  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  the 
Heathens  as  not  conftantly  diftinguifli- 
'  ing  between  that  and  the  gloffes  of  the 
philofophers  ;  many  of  which  were  in- 
vented merely  to  fupport  it's  reputation, 
and  were  propagated  with  peculiar  zeal 
jafter  Chriftianity  had  raifed  up  new  and 
powerful  enemies  againft  it. 

It  may  be  farther  objefted,  that  Mi^ 
fhras  was  worfhipped  in  a  cave%  though, 
according  to  Hefychius%  Strabo%  Sui- 
das*',  andvother  writers,  this  Perfian  de- 
ity was  the  fun.  Pat  Mithras^  even  fup- 

*  Porphyr.  de  Antro  Nymph,  p.  261.  ^ 

y  Porphyr.  de  Antro  Nymphar.  p.  262.  Bryant's 
Mythol.  V.  I.  p.  217,  224.  Kircher's  Oedip.  Mgyi^t, 
iSyntag.  3.  c.  7.  p.  216.     Statins,  Theb.  L  i.  v*7i9. 

*  In  VOC.   M»S^a^,   0  »}X»o?  wa^flt  Ilfgcratj. 

*  Tifxua-t  ^6  xaf  jj^jof,  oV  xaAao-*  MtS^fity.  Strabo>  I. 
15.  p. 1064. 

r 

^MA^^v  ifOfjt.i^ao'iv  9»  Tli^agii  umi  rov  jjAfov.  Suidasinvoc. 

pofing 
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pofing  him  to  have  been  a  man,  might 
be  put  for  the  fun,  as  Apollo  and  Oliris 
were,  though  the  former  was  one  of  the 
twelve  greater  gods,  who  were  all  natives 
of  the  earth,  and  the  latter  had  been 
king  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  in- 
quire here  on  what  accounts*"  Mithras 
was  put  for  the  fun,  though  a  human 
fpirit  5  but  the  idea  of  him  here  given  is 
fupported  by  the  authority  of  Statins, 

*  Some  human  {puis  were  faid  to  be  converted  into 
celeftial  luminaries.  Differt.  on  Mir.  p.  214.  note  ^ 
Sometimes  tHeprefiding  demon  was  called  by  the  name 
of  the  celeilial  deity  from  whom  he  derived  his  autho- 
rity, lb.  p.  175,  note^,  p.  179,  note^  Thofe,  who 
coniidered  human  figures  as  fymbols,  fpoke  of  thofe 
fymbols  as  being  the  gods  they  reprefented.  According 
to  Julius  Firmicus,  the  Perfians  reprefented  fre  under 
the  image  of  a  man  and  woman  :  (Et  'viri  et  figmin^ 
Jimulachra  igtus  fubftantiam  deputantes,  p.  II.)  Why 
then  might  not  they  reprefent  the  fun  under  a  human 
£gure?  Thofe,  who  regarded  Mithras  as  a  fymbol 
cf  thefun^  would  call  him  by  that  name^.  though  Mi- 
thras himfelf  was  the  immediate  objed  of  worihip  toallj 
and  to  the  people  the  fole  objed. 

who 
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who  makes  Apollo,  Ofiris,  and  Mithras, 
to  be  one  and  the  fame  perfon"*. 

That  Mithras  was  not  that  aftrono- 
micalbody  we  call  the  fun  appears  from 
the  accounts  given  of  him  by  the  an- 
tients.  The  Perfians,  according  to  Xe- 
nophon,  paid  their  worfliip  to  the  fun 
upon  the  fummits  of  mountains*:  but 
Mithras  was  worfhipped  in  a  cave,  and 
therefore  as  one  of  the  dii  inferi.  The  fun, 
confidered  as  a  natural  divinity,  was,  by 
the  Heathens,  thought  to  be  eternal ^ 
"Mithras,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  fabulous  theogony  of  the  Perfians,  was 
born  from  a  rock^  and  from  that  rock  be- 
gat Diorphus  ^ :  a  plain  proof  of  their  not 

'i    *  ■»!  ■      '  I    ■  Seu  te  rolfiam  Titaha  vocari 

Gentis  Achemeniae  ritu,  feu  prasftat  Oiiriii 
Frugiferum,  feu  Perfei  fub  rupihus  antri 
Indigiiata  fequi  torquentem  cornua  Mitrara. 

Statius,  Theb.  I.  717. 
See  La£tantius^  as  liere  cited^  in  Veenhufen's  edition. 
«  Xenophon,  1.  viii.  p.  233. 
^  Diodorus  Siculus,  cited  above,  p.  308,  note  *. 
«  Juftin.  Martyr,    cum  Tryphone  Dialog,  p.  168. 
Montfaue.  torn.  i.  p.  368.    Borlafc,  p.  145.    • 

confiderirlg 
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confideringhim  as  one  of  the  natural  gods; 
Myjieries^ .  were  inftituted  in  honour  of 
Mithras,  and  human  facrifices^  were  offered 
to  him.  Now  both  thefe  circumftances, 
as  will  be  (hewn  in  the  fequel,  are  proofs 
of  his  being  regarded  as  a  human  fpirit. 
Upon  what  ground  could  Tiridates  fay, 
that  he  would  worjhip  Nero  equally  with 
Mithras^,  if  the  latter  had  not  been  a 
man  as  well  as  the  former  ?  There  was  a 
king  of  Egypt  of  the  name  of  Metres, 
who  reigned  in  Heliopolisy  or  city  of  the 
fun\  and  who  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
the  fame  with  Mithras.  3ervius  makes 
Mithras  the  fame  as  the  younger  Belus". 

Both 

^  Mention  is  made  of  his  jnyfleries  by  Juitin  Martyr 
in  the  place  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  and  many 
other  writers.  See  Schedins  de  Diis  German,  p.  147^ 
note  **. 

*  See  Hyde,  Rel.  vet.  Perf.  p.  112,  ^1.  Lampr,  in 
Commodo.     Sacra  Mithriaca  homicidio  vero  poUuit. 

^  £um  perinde  ac  Mithram  fe  adoraturum  pronizn- 
ciavit.     Hyde,  c.  4.  p.  112. 

^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  1.  36.  c.  14.  p.  735.  cd.  Harduin. 

^  Btlus  minor,  qui  et  Mithres.  Servius  on  .£n.  {• 
646.     The  Perfians  might  receive  his  worlhip  from  the 

Aflyrians, 
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Both  thefe  opinions  fuppofe  him  to  have 

been  a  man". 

I  cannot  conclude  this  head  without 

obferving,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bry- 
ant %  moft  of  the  temples  amongft  the 
Perfians  were  caverns  in  rocks.  Now, 
according  to  Hyde^  and  others,  certain  fa- 
cred  grottos,  hewn  out  of.  a  rock,  were 
tombs.  Le  Bruyn^  likewife,  and  Theve- 
not%  confidered  them  as  places  of  burial. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  Perfian 
temples-  were  both  temples  and  tombs ; 

Aflyrians,  as  they  did  that  of  Venus  Urania..    Hero- 
dot.  1.  I.  c.  131. 

•  It  may  reconcile  fome  to  this  opinion  to  be  inform- 
ed, that  it  was  holden  by  fo  eminent  a  writer  as  Mo- 
fheim.  He  has  fupported  it  by  a  train  of  reafoning  dif- 
ferent from  that  here  ufed,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
See  Mofheim's  Latin  tranflation  of  Cudworth,  torn.  I. 
p.  421,  in  the  note,  which  is  abridged  by  the  learned 
Brucker,  Hift.  Critic.  Philofoph.  torn.  I.  p.  169,  170. 
Mofheim  confidered  Oromafdes  and  Arimanius  as  being 
of  human  origin.  According  to  Plutarch,  Mithras  was 
a  mediator,  or  middle  god,  between  them.  If.  &  Ofir. 
p.  369.  E. 

•  Mythol.  V.I.  p.  222,  223. 

P  Rel.  vet.  Perf.  c.  23.     Bryant,  p.  222. 
\  Ap.  Bryant,  p.  224,  225, 

and 
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and  confequently  the  gods,  worfhipped 
in  them,  were  departed  heroes.  This 
very  much  confirms  what  was  advanced 
above  %  concerning  the  objefts  of  wor- 
Ihip  in  Perfia. 

2.  When  men  quitted  dens  and  caves^ 
and,  for  their  better  accommodation^ 
built  boufes^  thefe  became  places  of  fc- 
pulture,  and  confequently  the  fceties 
of  the  parejitaliuy  or  of  thofe  divine  ho- 
nours which  the  family  paid  to  the  ma- 
nes of  their  anceftors'.  Every  one  know? 
that  the  fire-hearths  were  facred  to  the 
houfehold-gods^  the  dii  penates^  or  /if- 
resy  the  founders  and  guardians  of  the 
family. 

3.  Afterwards  men  were  buried  by 
the  fides  of  high^ways''  3  and  then  we  read 

of 

^  Ch.  I.  fe£l*  I.  p.  47,  k  feq. 

'  Apud  majores,  omnes  in  fuis  domlbus  repelieban<* 
tur.  Unde  Crtum  ell  ut  lares  colerentur  in  domibus. 
Servius  on  Mn,  VI.  152.     See  him  alfo  on  V,  64. 

^  See  Plutarch.  Vit.  Alexand.  p.  6^6.  A.  Comp. 
Vit.  Coriolan.  p.  224.  D, 

«  See  Bos's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  ch.  23.  p«  425.  Pau- 
ianias  takes  notice  of  the  temples  and  fepulchres  On  the 

high-ways. 
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of  the  lares  vialesy  who  were  the  ghofts 
of  good  men'' J  of  whom  the  traveller 
afked  a  profperous  journey  %  and  whofe 
monuments  were  defigned  to  remind  him 
of* his  own  mortality^.  Thefe  manes 
were  thought  to  be  highly  pleafed  with 
the  addreffes  of  the  paffengers,  which 
was  one  reafon  why  the  dead  were  bu- 
ried by  the  high-ways  ^. 

4.  Groves  are  frequently  fpoken  of,  in 
the  hiftory  of  all  mankind,  as  places 
of  religious  worlhip.  As  fuch  they  were 
ufed  by  the  fervants  of  the  true  God%. 

high-ways.     Kotrot  rctq  o^  Os^y  ert'  is^a^    xpei  %^uv  ttou 

uv^^m  reef  Oh*     Attic.  1.  I.  c.  29.  p*  70. 

^  Manes  piorum,  qui  lares  vialcs  funt.  Servias  on 
^n.  III.  302. 

*  Invoco  vos,  lares  viales,  ut  me  bene  juvetis* 

Plautus,  Merc.  v.  t, 
y  Monumentaa  monendo  quae  funt  in  fepulchris.  £t 
ideo  fecundum  viam^  quo  praetereuntes  admoneant  et  (e 
fuiiTe^  et  illos  efTe,  mortales.  Varro  de  Lingua  Latina, 
1.  V.  Moreftelli  Pompa  feralis,  1.  3.  c.  12.  ap*  Gr«v« 
torn.  12.  p.  1414. 

*  See  Guther  de  Jure  Manium,  1. 2«  c.  13.  Gr»v. 
ib.  p.  1 191. 

*  Gen.  13.  18.  ch.  21.  23. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  on  account  of  their  folitude  and; 
iblemnity,  and  the  proteftion  they  af- 
forded from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the 
fun,  which  was  a  great  recommendation 
of  them  in  hot  climates.  The  Heathens 
ereflied  temples^  and  altars,  and  perfor- 
med the  feveral  rites  of  idolatry,  in 
thick  woods,  which  ftruck  the  worftiip- 
pers  .with  awe,  and  gave  the  priefts  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  impof- 
tures.  The  groves  and  trees  were  confe- 
crated  to  particular  divinities  %  called  by 
their  names'^,  and  worfhipped''  as  their, 

^  Groves  themfelves  are  fometimes  fpoken  of  as  tem- 
ples, and  were  perhaps  the  moft  antient  ones^         • 

^  Arborum  genera  numinibus  fuis  dicata  pefpetiio 
fervantur.     Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  1.  12.  c.  i, 

**  Luces  ac  nemora  confecrant,  deorumque  nomi]ii-< 
bus  appellant  fecretum  illud,  quod  fola  reverentia  vi- 
dent.    Tacit,  dc  Mor*  Gernii  c.  9. 

^  Sanchoniathon  fays,  (ap.  Eufeb.  Praep.  £v«  I*  r^ 
C.  10.  p.  34.  B.)  They  con/ecrated  the  produQions  of  the 
earth,  called  them  gods,  and  ^wor/hipped  them^y  Txeet 
were  addrefTed  as  intelligent  beings,  and  in  the  very 
l^m«  ftylc  as  the  gods  themfelves  to  whom  they  were 
confecrated.  Haec  facrata  quercus,  et  quicquid  deorami 
Audiat  fcedus  a  vobis  r upturn.     Liv.  1.  3.  §.  25. 

fy  mbols 
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fymbols  and  reprefentatitres,  or  as  having 
their  refpeftive  gods  belonging  to  them. 

But  the  fingle  queftion  before  us  here 
is.  Who  the  gods  themfelves  were  whom 

ft  ^ 

the  Heathens  worfliipped  in  groves  ? 
Now  there  is  fcarce  any  point,  in  which 
the  ancients  are  more  generally  agreed, 
than  they  are  in  reprefehting  facred 
groves  as  places  of  fepulture^,  dedicated 
to  the  worfhip  of  hero-gods.  Servius  af-» 
ferts,  that  the  groves  were  confidered  as 
the  dwellings  of  the  fouls  of  heroes  ^ 
Cicero  appeals  to  the  Alban  tombs,  and 
groves,  and  altars*".  And  many  inftances 

^  Mortuoruxh  (epulchra  erant  fubarb^ribusi  lucifque 
circumfbpta«  La  Cerda,  ad  iEn.  YI.  765.  It  was  a 
law  amongft  the  antient  Etrufcans,  Si  quis  fepulchrnm 
froprium  non  hahuerit,  in  nemor^/a  Jylva  /epeliatur*  E-, 
trufc.  Fragm*  L3.  p.  176.  See  Gen.  35.  8^  2  Kings 
23.  15,  16. 

<  Dicantul*  hefotim  a^imae  lucos  tenere.  Servius  on 
«£n*  I.  445.  Lucum  nunquam  ponit  Virgilius  fine  re-' 
ligione  2  namquei  in  ipiis ^habitant  manes  piorum<  Id* 
4)n  ^n»JII.  3P3. 

*  Vos,  Albani  tamuU  atqiie  luci,  vos,  inquam,  im- 
plore atque  obteHor^  vofque^  Albanorum  obrutse  arae. 
Orat«  pro  Milone^  €,31. 

D  d  are 
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^re  on  record  of  the  dedication  of  woods, 
together  with  priefts  and  altars,  to  the 
fpirits  of  deified  men  and  women*.  Au- 
guftus  confecrated  one  of  thefe  places  to 
the  dii  manes^  in  general. 

Groves  were  confidered  as  the  habita- 
tions^ of  the  gods,  as  we  are  expreilly  in- 
formed, and  might  have  inferred  from 
their  being  the  places  of  their  burial. 
But  they  neither  were,  not  could  be, 
confidered  as  the  habitations  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  fl:ars,  though  they  were  a- 
dapted  to  the  ideas  the  Gentiles  had  form- 
ed of  the  terreftrial  gods .  The  ftiade  and 
coolnefs  of  groves",  the  uncommon  lof- 

'  To  Anchifes,  Virg.  Mn.  V.  760.  To  Juno,  I, 
445.  To  Hedor,  III.  302.  To  Egeria,  who  was  the 
wife  of' Numa,  Ovid.Fafti,  III.  262-276.  Sec  Virg- 
iEn.  IX.  3,  4.  &VII.  171. 

*=  Boiflard.  Topogr.  torn.  I.  p.  50. 

^  Nunien  inert,  Ovid.  Fafti,  III.  295 •  Hahitat  deus* 
Virg.  ^n.  VIII.  352.  SeciEn.  VI.  673.  Ovid,  Am. 
1.  3.  el.  I.  I..    Lucan,  III.  423  Sc  feq.     Seneca, ep.  4i« 

»  Laetiffimus  umbra.     Virg.  JEn.  I.  44J. 

tinefs 
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tinefs  and  beauty  of  the  trees"  that  com-» 
pofed  them^  the  fountains*  within  them, 
pr  the  rivers  P  that  ran  out  of  thera^ 
iwere  intended  and  fuppofed  to  render* 
them  an  agreeable  abode  to  the  dead% 
having  h^tn  the  objefts  of  their  delight 
when  living.  Hence  Virgil  defcr^bes  de- 
parted heroes  as  faying ', 


Unfettled,  we  remov6. 


A?  pleafure  calls,  from  verdant  grove  to  grove ; 
Stretcix'd  on  the  flow'ry  meads,  at  eafe,  we  lie. 
And  Jiear  the  iilver  rillg  run  bubbling  by.  Pittt 

"  The  temple  of  Mercury  had  (^v^'^ea  «^a?o/x»5xiCfc)  trees 
that  reached  up  to  heaofen,  according  to  Herodotus,  1.  2* 
c,J3S«  Tiie  grove  of  Neptune  had  trots  vnvrt^a^ircL 
xo(XXof  tr^oq  r£  ^anfjLoviof.  Platon.  Critias,  torn.  3.  p« 
J 17.  .ed.  Serran. 

^yy}  fWK^at   Y^^rnq    x«tW^»§fo».     Pomer,  Hymn,  m 
Apoll.     S.ee  Horat.  Art,  poet.  v.  j6. 
P  See  Pauianias,  Corinth,  p.  198. 
^  Kemora  eiilm  aptabant  fepulchris  ;  ut  in  amdsnitatc 
ftnimaa  forent  poll  vitam.    Servius  on  Virg.  i£n.  V.  760. 
''  Nulli  certa  domus.     Lucis  habitamus  opacisi 
Riparumque  toros,  et  prata  recentia  rivis 
lA^olimus.    iEn,  VI.  673. 

D  d  2  ?• 
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5.  Amongft  the  places  confecrated  to 
the  heathen  gods  I  muft  not  omit  to 
mention  the  fummits  of  mount(iins\ 
whether  formed  by  nature  or  conftrudted 
by  zrt\ 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that 
thefe  places  were  appropriated  to  the 
natural  gods.  But  the  miftake  is  owing 
to  their  not  diftinguifhing  between  the 
natural  gods  and  thofe  ftyled  celeftiaL 
Under  the  latter  are  comprehended  fuch 
men  as  were  thought  to  have  afcended 
into  heaven,  of  whom  Jupiter  was  the 
chief.  To  him  every  mountain  was  es- 
teemed facred,  according  to  Melanthes". 

•  If  the  reader  be  ignorant  of  the  antlent  ctiftom  of 
worfhipping  upon  mountains,  hemayconfult  Paufanias, 
p.  175,  196,  197,  892.  Virg.  iEn.  V.  760.  Potter, 
Gr.  Antiq.  v.  i,  p.  179.  v.  2.  p.  238,239.  Freytag. 
de  facris  Gentium  Montibus.  Bryant's  Myth.  v.  i.  p. 
1 19,  235,  ic  feq.  Sched.  de  Diis  Germ*  p.  502.  Le 
Clerc  and  Patrick  on  Levit.  xxvi.  30. 

^  As  to  artificial  mounts,  fee  above,  p.  380,  notes  ', 
i,  and Gibbons's  Hiftory,  v.  3.  p.  83. 

*  De  Sacriiiciis.  Ilcey  h  o^o;  t»  Aio^  e^q  oro/ot^rrai^* 
Potter,  V.I.  p.  179.    Bryant,  v.  i.  p. 238* 

Kings 
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Icings  and  great  men  were  buried  up- 
on mountains'',  (though  fometimes  at  the 
feet  of  them'', )  The  places  of  their  burial, 
in  which  they  were  thought  to  refide,  were 
certainly  the  fcenes  of  their  worftiip, 
agreeably  to  the  conftant  cuftom  of  an- 
tiquity. Accordingly  we  find,  that  facri- 
fices  were  offered  to  the  dead,  and  their 
ghofts  confulted,  upon  mountains  ^ 
The  reafon  affigned  by  the  Gentiles,  for 
worfhipping  the  gods  on  thefe  elevated 
iituations,  determines  who  they  were. 
Hills  and  mountains,  they  faid,  brought 
men  nearer  to  the  gods,  and  thereby  pro- 
cured for  them  the  advantage  of  being 
better  heard* :  a  reafon  not  at  all  adapted 

D  d  3  to 

^  Deut,  xxxii,   50.     Jofii.  xxiv.  30,  33.     See  thp 

ne^it  note. 

^  ■  Fuit  ingens  monte  fub  alto 

Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  budum. 

^n.XI.  849* 

Apud  majoresy  nobiles,  aut  fub  montibus  altis>  aut  in 
Jpiis  montibus,  fepeliebantur.     Servius  inloc. 

7  See  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  p.  382, 

'  Ttfy  w^fp^m  uyxp^if  esraiWt,     fc.  o(  ^^ou     Lucian. 

de  Syr.  Dea,  p.  672.  ed.  Amflel,     This  is  the  reafon 

afligned 
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to  the  Idea  entertained  of  the  ria,tural 
gods :  not  of  the  nir  atound  thfem ;  ntU 
ther  of  the  earth  nor  fed  bfenfeath  thfeffi  ; 
nor  even  of  the  fun  abbve  them,  btfeaufe 
they  conceived  of  that  glorititts  Itittiifiaty 
^sfea'hg  and  hearing  all  tbifigi^.  BU^,  ag 
to  the  gods  taken  froffl  affioilgfl  fiWA, 
^hohi  they  lili^ht  h^tuf dlly  irfldglhd  f tt 
be  incapable  of  hearing  at  a  gfreat  dif- 
tance,  it  cotild  riot  but  be  judged  heCfe^ 
iaty  to  get  as  nfear  to  th6m  as  Jjttlftbldi 
for  the  fake  bf  being  hidard  iii  thfeit  ttlfe 
gious  addreffes.  It  is  probably  for  tftd 
fame  reafoh,  that  the  moderh  Italiafls, 
like  the  idolaters  of  old  times,  choofe  td 

;afiigned  for  worfhipping  the  gods  upon  mountains  by  tHe 
Syrians.  That  the  common  Opinion  of  the  gods  was 
the  fame  with  theirs  appears  from  the  following  cenfure 
of  it :  Non  exorandus  eil  xdituus^  ut  nos  ad  aures  £-» 
mulachri,  quad  magis  exaudiri  poifimas^  admittat, 
Senec.  ep.  41.  p.  453,  ed.  Lipiii,  The.  Getes  mufi: 
have  thought  their  god  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  hear- 
ing, even  from  the  higheft  mountain ;  fbf  ihtj  ftnt  k 
mefTenger  to  him  every  year  to  infoi-m  him  of  their 
y^ants.     Herodot.  I.  4.  c.  94, 

Horn.  Jl.  iil.  277t 
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worfhip  their  faints  upon  high  places  ^.  I 
fliall  only  add,  that  the  gods  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  highly  delighted  with  emi- 
nences or  mountains  *"  ^  and  thefe  fitua- 
tions  were  rendered  ftill  more  agreeable 
to  them,  by  temples,  and  groves,  and 
fprings,  and  whatever  elfe  could  gratify 
human  ghofts  that  preferved  all  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  their  former  ftate.  To  fucR 
ghofts,  therefore,  the  worfhip  upon 
high  places  was  direfted^ 

I  have  now  fhewn  to  what  gods  divine 
honours  were  paid,  at  fepulchres,^  in 
temples,  in  pyramids,  in  caves,  in  hou- 

^  Sharp's  Letters  from  Italy,  p.  305. 
^  The  Grecian  Jupiter  is  thus  defcribed : 
Avro(  ^ly  Ho^v<pfiai  Ko^B^tTo  KV^t'i  ycum*    Hoxn.II.  VIII.  JI* 

The  pleafure  the  gods  take  in  high  places  is  given  as  the 
reafbrn  of  conilruding  temples  upon  them  in  Japan. 
Kxmfer^  Hiftory  of  Japan,  v.  2.  b.  5.  c.  3.  p.  417* 
Bryant,  v.  i.  p.  238. 

*  I  acknowledge,  that  thofe,  who  thought  the  Per- 
fians  and  others  worlhipped  only  the  natural  gods,  re- 
prefent  them  as  performing  that  worfhip  upon  moun- 
tains :  but,  if  we  allow  the  faft,  that  the  Perfians  wor- 
lhipped only  the  natural  gods,  they  muft,  in  worlhipping 
them  upon  mountains,  have  afted  upon  principles  diffe- 
rent  from  thofe  ilated  above.  But  the  fa£l  itfelf  is  dif- 
PHtable* 

D  d  4  fes. 
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fes,  by  the  fide  of  high-ways,  in  groves, 
and  upon  mountains.  Xhefe  were  the 
places  moft  ufually  confecrated  to  the 
gods  in  ancient  times ;  and  they  in  a 
manner  include  all  the  reft.  And,  as  in 
all  the  fore^mentioned  places  deified  men 
and  women  were  worfliipped,  the  prece- 
ding indudlion  of  particulars  abundantly 
demonftrates  the  general  prevalence  of 
that  worfhip  over  the  heathen  world. 

V.  The  STATUES  and  IMAGES 
of  the  gods,  in  human  form,  were  re-^ 
pre&ntations  of  deified  men  and  women. 

In  the  rude  ages  of  antiquity,  uncar^ 
Ved  ftones  and  pillars,  boughs  alfo 
and  ftumps  of  trees,  and  other  pie- 
ces of  wood,  were  confecrated  to  the 
gods  ^  5  to  thofe  ftyled  naturaJL,  as  fome 

maintain, 

«  Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromat.  1.  !•  p.  418.  Maxim. 
Tyr.  Differt.  38.  p.  401.  cd.  Davif.  Herodian.  L  j. 
c.  5.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  ?.  c.  3.  Chron.  Aleicandr.  p. 
89.  Schedias  de  Diis  German.  p«  505.  —•Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (in  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  p.  40.)  fays^  o» 

^m  $K  }^Av9.      Qui  hominum  eraQt  antiquiores  ligmt 

erigcbai^t 
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maintain  \  and  certainly  to  thofe  who 
had  their  original  from  mortality^.  But 
thefe  things  were  not  defigned  as  refem-» 
blances,  but  merely  as  figns  and  fym-» 

crigebant  infignia,  et  columnas  ponebant  ex  lapidihus. 
Many  particular  examples  of  both  may  be  found  in  tho 
places  here  referred  to. 

^  Sanchoniathon  referred  to  above,  p,  388,  note*, 
is  fpeaking  of  the  moft  antient  times.  Of  thofe  timet 
Maimonides  alfo  fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  Zabiierexerunt 
Hellis  imagines.  Mor.  Nevoch.  pars  III.  c.  29.  p, 
423.  Mede  however  was  of  opinion,  that  both  fiUars 
SLXid  images  were,  by  original  inflitution,  peculiar  to  de- 
mons, though,  through  fome  confulion,  they  were  af- 
terwards  afcribed  to  other  deities^  Works,  p.  632. 
The  miilake,  if  it  was  one,  might  be  owing  to  their 
referring  to  the  ftars  themfelves  the  worfhip  paid  to  the 
demotes,  or  deified  human  fpirits,  that  were  fuppofed  to 
inhabit  them.  No  miilake  will  appear  more  natural^ 
If  you  conflder  kow  often  a  flar  and  it's  prefiding  d^- 
mon,  or  the  ultimate  and  immediate  objef5l  of  worfhip^ 
are  confounded  together, 

ft^oK  aym  x^r'  £to$.  Sanchon.  ap,  Eufeb.  Praep.  £v. 
1.  I.  p.  35*  B.  Thefe  pillars,  orflones,  were  fet  up  at 
fepulchres.  Homer.  II.  xi.  371,  xvii.  434.  Pindar, 
Nem.  Ode  X,  v.  125.  See  alfo  Paufanj^  in  Corin- 
thaic.  c.  2^»  In  Achaic.  c.  22.  In  Bqeotf  c.  24.  Se^ 
^^ikewife  Borlaie's  Antiq.  of  Cornwall^  p,  }86  &feq. 

hols. 
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bols,  of  the  gods.  Neverthelefs,  the 
Greeks,  univerfally,  and  from  the  moft 
remote  antiquity,  paid  the  fame  divine 
worfhip  to  thefe  Jigns  as  to  the Jiafues 
of  the  gods  ^. 

When  the  arts  of  fculpture  and  ftatu^ 
ary  werfe  invented,  a  human  form  was 
given  to  thefe  fubftitutes  of  the  heathen 
gods,  that  they  might  bear  a  irefem- 
blance  to  the  objefts  they  reprefented* 
Thofc  objefts,  therefore,  were  men  and 
women,  not  the  elements  and  heavenly 
bodies  ;  the  form  of  the  one  no  way  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  other*.  There  is  the 
more  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  images 
of  the  gods  in  human  form  were  intend*^ 
ed  to  reprefent  human  perfonages,  as 
the  cuftom  of  making  thefe  images  had 

^  Tee.  Sk  iTi  irot\cuQTs^»  xa»  roi^  iroLaw  'E.y^aif  rtfia^ 
^ssJt  U9TI  ayct>if4,»ru9  ci^ov  a^yoi  X(do».  Paufau.  ili  A« 
chaicis,  p.  579.  Concerning  the  wotfhip  of  c<)nAcfSt- 
ted  flones«  the  reader  may  confult  Bp.  Lowth's  not^  cm 
If.  Ivii.  6. 

*  When  they  aimed  at  making  fome  refemblance  of 
the  fun,  the  Paeoriians  reprefented  him  by  a  diflt. 
Maxim.  Tyr.  Diflert.  3S.  p.  402. 

ifs 
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it's  rife  ill  Egypt*  5  whefe  dead  men  were 
wtit^fllipped,  firfl:  ''  in  prfony  that  is,  itt 
^^  Ihfeir  mummies i  whichi  when  loft,  con- 
^*  foitied,  or  deftfdyed,  wef e  Worfhipped 
*'  by  reprefentation,  under  an  image  made 
*^  with  it^s  legs  bound  up,  iti  likehefs 
'*  of  the  mummies^"  The  Perfians,  whd 
were  faid  to  worlhip  only,  o;r  principally, 
felementary  and  fiderial  deities,  had 
no  ftatues  of  their  gods  at  all  3  and  fof 

this  very  reafon,  b^aufe  they  didtiot 
partake  of  human  nature  ^  Nayi  fome 
Rations,  whofe  gdds  were  d€ad  metii 
worftiipped  them  without  ftatues ".  And, 
where  all  the  hero-gods  had  their  ima- 
ges, yet  there  was  even  there  no  image 
of  the  fun  dir  mdoh,  becaufe  ihdf  SLQ)etfti 
were  confpicuous  to  all*.  It  is  natural 
to  conclude,  from  thefe  premifes,  that 

^  Herodot.  1.  2.  c.4. 

'  Warburton's  Div.  Legat.  v,  1,  p*  250*  cd.  1755* 
■  Seeabotd,  p.  47  j  conceminjg  th^Perfiani. 
"  As  the  GetmsiXi^,  and  the  Romans  during  the  tims 
pf  Nmiia.     Abovfe,  p.  40,  250. 
^  See  the  account  given  of  the  Syrians^  p.  201* 

the 
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the  reprefentation  of  the  gods  under  hu- 
man figures  is  a  proof  that  thofe  gods 
had  once  been  men.  The  Fathers  had 
very  much  the  fame  view  of  this  fub- 

jea^ 

BalbusS  indeed,  fays,  "  that  from  a 
^*  ph^cal  reafon  has  proceeded  a  great 
*^  multitude  of  gods,  who,  being  repre- 
**  fented  in  human  form,  have  fupplied 
^*  the  poets  with  fables*'.  Varro  alfb 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  originally  intended  to  direil 
iiich,  as  were  acquainted  with  the  fecret 

f  Quid  denique  ipfa  iimulacra  volunt^  qus  aut  mor- 
tuorum  aut  abfentium  monimenta  funt?,etfeq.  Lac- 
tam. Div.  Inftitut.  1.  t.  c.  2.  p.  ii6>  117.  Et  ideo 
iimulacra  conftit^unt^  quae  quia  funt  mortuorum  imagi- 
nes^  iimiliamortuis  funt;  omnienimfenfucarent.  Id, 
ib.  Dum  reges  fuos  colunt  religione^  dum  defun£tos 
eos  deiiderant  in  imaglnibus  videre,  &c.  'Minuc.  Fel. 
p.  157, 158.  ed,  Varior.  1672.  Concerning  the  fenti* 
.  ments  of  Eufebius  on  this  fubj^ft,  fee  Div.  Legat.  v,  i « 
p.  97,  984  in  the  note. 

1  Ap.  Cicer.  Nat.^Deor.  1.  2.  c.  24.  Aliaquoqueex 
ratione,  et  quidem  phyiica,  magna  fluxit  maltitudo  deo- 
rum :  qui  induti  fpecie  humana  fabulas  poetis  fuppedi- 
taverunt. 

dodtrine. 
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do6b:ine,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
real  gods,  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  it's 
conftituent  parts  j  the  mind  which  is  in 
the  body  of  man  bearing  the  neareft  re- 
femblance  to  the  immortal  (and  univer- 
fal)  mind'.  And  Maximus  Tyrius 
largely  defends  the  ufe  of  thefe  images 
upon  the  fame  ground  i  and  pleads,  that, 
of  all  others,  they  are  the  moft  proper 
fymbols  of  the  gods  *. 

'  Interpretationes  phyficas  iic  Varro  commcndat,  at 
dicat  antiquos  iimulachra  deorum,  et  iniignia,  orna- 
tufquej^confinxifTe :  quae  cum  oculis  animadvertifTenthi, 
qui  adiiTent  dodbinae  myfteria,  pofTent  animam  mundi 
ac  partes  ejus,  id  eft,  deos  veros,  anixno  videre :  quo- 
rum qui  iimulachra  fpecie  hominis  fecerunt,  hoc  videri 
fequutos,  quod  mortalium  animus,  qui  eft  in  corpore 
hSmano,  iimillimus  eft  immor talis  animi ;  tanquam  ii 
vafa  ponerentur  caufa  notandorum  deorum,  et  in  Libe- 
ri  aede  cenophorum  iifteretur,  quod  iignificaret  vinum^ 
per  id  quod  continet,  id  quod  continetur :  ita  per  {\» 
mulachrum,  quod  formam  haberethumanam  iignificari 
animam  rationalem,  qu6d  eo  velut  vafe  natura  ifta  foleat 
contineri,  cujus  naturas  deum  volunt  efie,  vel  deos. 
Varro  ap;  Auguft.  Civ.  Dei,  1.  7.  c.  5. 

•  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diftert.  38.  Plotinus  alfo  fpeaks  of 
flatues  as  deiigned  to  fix  men's  thoughts  on  the  foul  of 
the  world.    Enncad.  IV.  1.3.  c.  ii.  p.  380. 

This 
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This  platohip  philofopher,  afl4  ftlia 
the  two  Stoics,  Varrp  apd  B^btts,  w,efg 

zealous  advocates  for  the  phyficjaj  e^pUr 
cation  of  the  fables,  to  whii^h  thP7  al- 
ways  had  recoijrfc  when  preflfccj  with  th^ 
difiicBlties  of  their  literal  roeanijig.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  fhopJd  repjcicr 
fent  images  in  human  forin  ,as  fymbQ^s 
or  emblems  of  the  natural  gods.  H&w 
far  this  was  the  real  cafe  is  a  matter 
that  may  come  under  futufe  eonlidera- 
tion.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve> 
that  the  images,  or  human  ifigiires,  of 
which  we  are  fp^aking,  reprefented  real 
men  and  women,  fuch  as  were  fuppofed 
to  be  advanced  to  the  r^nk  of  gods  ^^g^ 
goddelles,  and  w0r.e  worfhipped  as  fych : 
that  thefe  deities  were  the  immediate  ob- 
jefts  of  the  eftabliflied  worfliip,  not  the 
natural  gods,  to  whom  there  could  he  pi^y 
a  remote  and  ultimate  reference:  that  this 
reference  was  underftood  only  by  thofe 
who  were  inftrufted  in  the  myfteries  of 
the  heathen  religion :  that,  confequently, 

the 
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the  common  people  worftiipped  images, 
not  as  figns  or  emblems  of  the  deified  ob^ 
je6ts  of  nature,  but,  as  what  they  reilly 
were,  reprefentations  of  deified  men  and 
women :  and  that  the  civil  theology  was 
founded  upon  this  hypothefis,  or  upoa 

the  literal  hiftory  of  thofe  fables  which 
the  philofophers  converted  into  allegory* 
In  a  word,  the  very  objeftion  we  are  con.* 
fidering,  inftead  of  overturning,  eftablifti- 
es,  both  the  humanity  of  the  dire6l  objefts 
of  the  eftabliftied  worfhip  amongft  the 
Heathens,  and  the  proof  of  it  drawn 
from  the  reprefentation  of  them  under 
human  figures. 

Thefe  figures,  as  well  as  the  hitman 
perfonages  whom  they  reprefented,  were 
deemed  gods,  and  worftiipped  as  fuch^j 
not,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  fenfelefs 
materials  of  which  they  were  compofecj, 
but,  as  the  Heathens  alleged,  of  their 

*  Quis  CHim  dubitat  horum  imagines  confecratae  vul^ 
gnsorare,  et  publice  colere  ?  Minuc.  Fel.  p.  217.  cd. 
Var.^  Colitur  pro  Jove  forma  Jovis.  Ovid.  Ep.  ex 
Ponto,  1.2.  ep.  viii.  V.  62, 

divine 
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divine  inhabitants".  The  priefts  pre^^ 
tended,  by  certain  rites  of  confecrationy 
to  allure  or  compel  demons,  that  is,  the 
manes  of  the  dead,  to  enter  into,  and  to 
animate,  their  ftatues,  and  to  detain 
them  there''.  And,  though  many  ima- 
ges and  ftatues  were  erefted  to  the  famfe 
god,  yet  in  each  of  them  he  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  perfonally  prefenf".  Now  this 
idea  of  facred  images,  as  the  fixed  refi- 
dence  of  the  gods,  deftroys  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  their  being  immediately  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  elements  or  planets ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  correfponds  to,  and 
confirms,    the    opinion  entertained  of 

*  Eos  in  his  colimus,  eofque  v^neramur^  quos  dedi-* 
catio  infert  facra^  et  fabrilibiis  efficit  inhabitare  iimala- 
cris.  Arnob.  1.6.  p.  203.  See  Celfus  ap.  Origen* 
contr.Celf.  1.  7.  p.  373. 

^  Sometimes^  to  prevent  his  derei*tioii»  the  ftatue  of 
the  god  was  chained  to  its  pedeftd.  Diodor.  Sic*  1. 17^ 
p.  191.  ed.  Weffeling. 

'  Iniimulacris  dii  habitant:  fingulineiil  iingulis  to« 
tis^  an  partiliter  atque  in  membra  divifi  ?  Nam  nequ« 
unus  deus  in  compluribus  potis  eil  uno  tempore  inelFe  &^ 
mulacris,  neque  rurfus  in  partes  fi^dione  interveniente 
divifus. 

them 
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them  by  the  Heathens,  who  made  them, 
as  bodies^  to  be  informed  with  demons, 
or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men,  as  with 
fouh^.  And,  as  the  worfhip  of  images 
became  almoft  the  univerfal  religion  of 
the  gentile  world,  this  affords  an  unde- 
niable proof  of  the  human  origin  of  the 
heathen  gods,  whofe  bodily  features  thofe 
images  were  faid  to  reprefent*. 

VI.  The  WORSHIP  of  the  heathen 
nations  correfponded  to  their  idea  of  hu- 
man ghofts,  and  was  founded  upon  it. 

AH  religious  worfhip  among  the  Gen- 
tiles^ and  indeed  among  all  other  peo- 
ple, has  ever  been  adapted  to  the  opinion 
they  formed  of  it's  objeft.  Thofe  Gen-- 
tiles  who,  by  the  fole  ufe  of  their  rational 
faculties,  formed  jufl  conceptions  of  the 
fpirituality  and  purity  of  the  divjne  be- 
ing, thought  that  he  was  beft  honoured , 
by  a  pure  mind.  Such  of  them  as  regar- 
ded the  luminaries  of  heaven,  as  benefi- 
cent  and  divine  intelligences  that  gover- 
ned the  world,  worfhipped  them  with 

y  Mede's  works,  p.  632.       •  Euffebius,  ib,  p.  6?o. 

E  c  hymm 
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hymns  and praifes  \  in  teftimony  of  their 
gratitude ;  or  by  kijjing  the  hand^  ,  and 
bowing  the  head  ^  to  them,  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  fovereign  dominion. 
This  leems  to  have  been  the  only  ho- 
mage  they  received  from  mankind  in  the 
moft  eariy  ages  of  the  world.  At  leaft, 
no  other  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  book 
of  Job,  or  in  the  writings  of  Mofes. 
When  dead  men  were  deified,  it  became 
nectfTary  to  frame  a  worlhip  adapted  to 
pleafe  and  gratify  human  ghofts,  or  ra- 
ther fuch  Ipirits  as  they  were  cmcehed  ta 
be.  And  I  will  here  attempt  to  fhcw^ 
that  the  eftablifhed  worfliip  of  the  Hea- 
thens was  built  upon  thefe  conceptions^ 
and  that  this  circumftance  points  out 
the  human  oripn  of  the  more  immediate 
objefti  of  that  worlhip. 

*  Male's '^^OI^c«,  p.  636, 

*  If  I  hihditbtfim^  or  th  momt^-^iogd  tky  nanahkmk 
iifidmy  band^  Job  xxxi.  26>  27.  The  Ifraelites  are 
forbidden  to  fworfiip,  ot,  as  the  original  word  imports^ 
fb  hind  or  iott»  dc^n  to^  the  Ain>  mooftj  and  ftus* 
Dcuier*  iv«  iq. 

Before 
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Before  we  enter  upon  this  argument, 
we  muft  imagine  ourfelves  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  the  ancient  Heathens  were, 
fi^  our  minds  with  the  fame  ideas  they 
had,  and  recoUeft  more  efpecially  what 
were  their  notions  of  human  ghofts,  and 
of  their  future  ftate  of  exiftence.  On 
the  correfpondence  of  their  worfhip  to 
thefe  notions  the  force  of  the  argument 
depends. 

The  obvious  diftinftion  between  the 
foul  and  body  of  man,  and  the  perma- 
nence  of  the  former  after  the  diflblutoon 
of  the  latter,  could  not  but  be  admitted 

*  ■ 

by  all  the  nations  that  worfhipped  the 
dead.  Happy  would  it  have  been  had 
they  gone  no  farther,  except  to  afiert  a 
future  ftate  of  retribution.  But  they 
gave  an  unbounded  fcope  to  their  imagi- 
nations. They  not  only  afcribed  to  fd- 
parate  fpirits,  as  indeed  they  juftfy 
might,   all  their  former  mental  affec- 

E  e  2     "  tions. 
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tions\  but  all  the  fenfations%  appe- 
tites,  and  paffions,  of  their  bodily  ftate  ; 
fuch  as  hunger  and  thirft  ^  and  the  pro- 
penfities  founded  upon  the  difference 
of  fexes*.  Ghofts  were  thought  to  be 
addi6ted  to  the  fame  exercifes  and  em- 

•  r 

^  Of  the  parental  aiFedioii  we  have  an  amiable  ex- 
ample in  the  ghoA  of  Anchifes.  Virg.  ^n.  VI.  685. 
Proofs  oF  the  hatred  ghofls  bore  to  their  enemies,  both 
when  living  and  after  their  deaths,  ^e  produced  by 
Potter,  B.  4.  c.  8.  p«  261.  I  fhall  add  the  following 
pafiage  from  Ovid,  in  Ibidem,  v.  139. 

■  Nee  mors  mihi  finiet  iras, 

Sasva  fed  in  manes  manibus  armadabit: 
Tunc  quoque cum  fuero  vacuas  dilapfus  in  aixras» 
Exanimis  manes  oderit  umbra  tuos. 

See  alfo  Horace,  Carm.  V.   5-    Virg.  J&a.  IV.  384. 
and  the  very  chara^riftic  defcription  of  the  ghoft  of  A- 
.  jax.  Homer,  OdyiT.  XI.  542.  and  of  the  other  ghofts 
in  the  fame  book. 

<  Hence  that  prayer,  taken  notice  of  above,  that  the 
earth  might  lie  light  or  heavy  on  the  dead. 

^  This  appears  from  their  bekig  provided,  as  it  will 
.  be  fliewn  they  were,  with  the  means  of  gratifying  theie 
.  appetites. 

*  Hercules,  though  he  feafted  with  the  immortal 
gods,  was  wedded  to  Hebe.  Homer,  II.  XI.  602. 
Some  have  thought  that  ghofts  could  affume  a  human 
body. 

ployments 
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ployments  as  had  been  their  delight 
while  mert'.  And,  though  they  could 
not  be  felt  and  handled  ^  like  bodies 
of  flefh  and  blood,  and  were  of  a  larger 
fize*3  yet- they  had  the  fame  lineaments 
and  features.  Being  an  original  part 
of  the  human  frame,  they  were  wounded 
whenever  the  body  was,  and  retained 
the  impreffion  of  their  wounds*. 

Their  idea  of  men's  future  flate  ofex- 
iftence  was  formed  upon  the  model  pf  our 

prefent  condition.     They  lent  money  in 

this  world  upon  biljs    payable  in  the 

•      *      *  * 

'  Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palaafbis^ 
&c.  Virg.  iEn.  VL  642.  :  :  v 

■  '  '  QujB  gratia  curr Oun       ,    . 


Armorjumque  fuit  yivis»  quae  cura  nitentis 

Pafcere  equos^  eadem  feqtiitur  tellure  repoftos.-    -    •- 

Id.  ib,  v.6s3. 
Multo  magis  redores  quondam  urbium  receptiinccelum 
curam  regendorum  hominum  non  relinquunt.  Macro-* 
bius,  in  Somn.  Scip.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

«  Homer,  Odyff.  XL  205.     . 

^  £t  nunc  magna  mei  Tub  terras  ibit  imagp. 

Virg.  iEn-IV.  654. 

*  Homer,  Odyff,  XI.  40.    Vifg.  £n.  VI.  49 J* 

£  e  3  next. 
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ncxt\  Between  both  worlds  there  was 
thought  to  be  an  open  intercourfe ;  de-r. 
.  parted  fpirits  beftowmg  favours  upon 
their  furvivors,  and  receiving  from  them 
gifts  and  prefents.  Thefe  gift3  were 
fbmetimes  fuppofed  to  be  conveyed  into 

the  other  world  in  their  own  natural 
form :  for  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
dead  man  apiece  of  money,  to  pay  Cha» 
ron  for  his  pafTage  over  Styx ;  and  a 
cake,  of  which  honey  was"  the  principal 
ingredient,  to  pacify  the  growling  Cer- 
berus ^  Thofe  things,  whofe  natural 
outward  form  was  deftroyed,  did  not  al- 
togetherperifli,  but  paffed  into  the  other 
world.  The  fouls  of  brutes  furvived  the 
dilTolution  of  their  bodies  j  and  even  in- 
animate fubftances,  after  they  were  con- 

.^  Thia  U  related  of  the  Celts  or  Gauli.  Ptciwat 
ini^tiias«  qvuebis  apud  inferos  r^derentur,  d^ire  (bUtot« 
Pythagoras  approved  the  cuftoni :  for  oor.  author  addsj 
Diceretn  ftultos,  nifi  idem  braccati  fenfiffent,  <|iiod  pal^ 
liatus  Pythagorjvs  credidit*    Valertti9  Maxim«i9»  lib.  U 

fumed 
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fumed  by  fire,  ftill,  in  fomc  degree,  fub- 
fiiled;  images  flying  off  from  them, 
which  as  exa6lly  rcfembied  them  as  a 
ghoft  did  the  living  man.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  upon  the  funeral  piles  of  the  dead, 
they  were  accuftonjed  to  throw  letters, 
in  order  to  their  being  read  by  their  de- 
parted friends  "•  And  being  able,  as 
they  imagined,  to  tranfmit  to  the  dead 
whatever  gifts  they  pleafed,  in  one  form 
or  other  5  food",  and  raiment  %  and  ar- 
mour', were  either  depofited  in  their 
graves,  or  confumed  in  the  fame  fire 
with  their  own  bodies,   together  witli 

^  Diodorus  Siculus,  I.  v*  p.  15^^  rdftt09  ^P  Ofp 
tfumftance  of  the  G.aul^. 

*  See  be]ow^  und^r  &QH6€e$« 

*  Solan  (according  ^Plutarchj  vijE,  Sp|pn«  p.  go.  C.) 
made  1^  law  to  prevent  tlie  burying  with  the  dead  mate 
than  three  garments.  This  law  was  afterwards  adopted 
hy  th^  Romans,  and  inferted  in  the  12  tables.  Snm- 
tU9i  wnnijtp ;  tria»  fi  volet,  ricinia  adhibeto.  Tii0 
clothes  of  the  dead  were  fometimes  thrown  upon  the  fur 
neral  pile.      BoSj  p,  433.    Keanett,  Rom*  Antiq.  p. 

357- 

P  T^Yit  ^m%  of  fpldkrt  were  throw^  upon  their  pyre. 
Bos^  ch.  %z.  p.  422. 

£  e  4  their 
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their  wives  and  concubines  %•  their;  far 
^  vourite  flaves ',  and  brute  animal&'i  gnd 
whatever  elfe  had  been  the  objefl  of  iheir 
affeftion  in  iife^ 

Accordingly  we  find  the  parrot-.Qf 
Corinna,  after  his  death,  in  elyfium*. 

9  This  is  ftill  a  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  the'  eafl^  aiid 
it  is  of  great  antiquity.  Evadne  (by  Ovid  called  Iphif> 
as)  threw  herfelf  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  Cfipaneas^ 
uttering  this  prayer :  Accipe  me,  Capa^eu.  Ovid.  Ar^ 
Am.  1.  3.  V.  21.  Statius,  Thebaid,  1.  12.  v.  801% 
Propertius,  I.  15,  21. 

'  Servi  et  clientes,  quos  ab  iis  diledos  eife  confta* 
bat^  juftis  fun^ribus  confedis,  una  cremabantur*  Cae- 
iar,  B.  G»  !•  6.  c.  i8.  It  was  the  fame  both  in  Mctxi- 
CO  and  Peru ;  on  the  death  of  the  emperors  and  other  b- 
minent  perfons^  many  of  their  attendants  were  pat  to 
deaths  that  they  might  accompany  them  into  the  other 
worlds  and  fupport  their  dignity.  See  RobertfbhH 
Hift.  of  North  America^  v.  3.  p.  211,  259. 

*  C^sfar,  ubi  fupra.  At  the  funeral  of  Patroclus^ 
four  horfes  and  nine  favourite  dogs  were  thrown  upon 
the  pyre.    Homer,  II.  23,  v.  171. 

<  Moris  fuerat,  ut  cum  his  rebus  homines  fepelirentiur 
quas  dilexerant  vivi.  Servius  on  ^n.  X.  827.  See 
alio  Csfar,  1.6.  c.  i8. 

f  Pfittacus  has  inter,  nemorali  fede  receptus, 
Convertit  volucres  in  fua  verba  pias. 

Ovid,  Amor.  l.II,  el.  6.  v.  57* 

Orpheus, 
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Orpheus,  when  in  the  fame  happy  abod?, 
appears  in  his  facerdotal  robe,  ftrikin^f 
his  lyre  :  and  the  warriors  were  f urnifli- 
ed  with  their  horfes,  arms,  and  chariots, 
which  Virgil  calls  inane Sy  ^mptjy  ^/ry,  and 
untubjlantial^  being -fuch  fhad^s  and  phaiv 
toms  of  their  former  chariots  as'the  gjhofts 
themfelves  were  o?  men"*.     In  a  word^ 


— • » • «  I 


whatever  was  burnt  or  interred  wjth  the 
dead,  their  gliofts  were  thought  to  rei- 
celve  and  ufe.  It  is  obfervatle,  that^ 
as  the  ghofts  appeared  with  the  wounds 
tnade  in  them  before  their  feparation 
Irom  the  body,  fo  the  arms,  that  had 
been  ftainecl  with  blood  before  they  were 
btn^t,  appeared  bloody  afterwards^  j 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  /money-billi 
and  letters,  that  had  been  confumed  in 
the 'flames,^  were  certainly  thbught  16 
detain  the  imprbfiion  of  \yhat  had  been 
written  in  them.  ;  :  . 

-'  ^^uch  notions  of  feparate  fpirits  can 
indeed' for.  thembft  part  beconfidcrcd 

»  Yirg.  ^n.  VI.  645-655.     Sec  above,  note  p. 
*'Vriomerj,  Od.XI.  41. 

.only 
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only  as  the  childifh  conceptions  of  ilntu- 
tored  minds,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
or  in  ages  of  grofs  ignorance.  Never- 
thelefs,  being  confecrated  to  the  purpo- 
ifes  of  fuperftition,  and  in  length  of  time 
T)ecoming  venerable  by  their  antiquity, 
they  maintained  their  credit,  in  more 
enlightened  ages,  amongfi:  the  multitude^ 
and,  through  policy,  were  patronized 
even  by  tfcofe  who  difcerncd  their  abfur- 
dity.     ' 

,  This  general  view,  of  the  ,  notions 
which  the  heathens  entertained  of  hu- 
nian  Ipirits,  may  prepare  us  to  receive 
th^  farther  account  that  will  be  j^vea 
of  them,  and  thereby  of  the  ground 
/of  that  particular  kind  of  worfhip  that 
was  paid  them.  And,  if  the  iame  worr 
(hip  was  paid  to  the  gods  as  to  humaa 
ipirits,  and  for  the  fame  reafbn3>  -  it  will 
appear  highly  probable,  that  both  were 
of  the  iapie  nature  originally,;  th<wgh 
there  was  a  difference  of  rank  between 

them. 
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them.  JLretusnow  examine  fome  of:  the 
piincipal  rites  cf  thie  ancient  idolatry^  r 
M.r  fliall  begin  with  taking  notice  of  the 
faerijices^  and  lihations  which  roitde  a  con^ 
derable  part  of  the  heathen  wodhip.  In 
order  to  linderftand  the  ground  of  thefe 
rites,  we  muA  confider  in'  wh^t?  manner 
the  Gentiles  fbcwed  their  rpTpe^  to  dead 
men^  They  fuppiied  them,  as  was  ob-^ 
feryed,.  with  fuch  things  as  had  been 
agreeable  or  ufefuj  in  life  5  threw  upon 
their  funeral  piles  odours  and  perfumes', 
and  animals  ^  and  made  libations  of 
wine*»  The  daily  and  annual  oflferings, 
that  were  afterwards  made  them  at  their 
graves,  were  fimilar  with  thbfe  at  their 

.  f     *     *  « 

funerals,  viz.  flefli,  bloody  water,  wine, 

*  Bos,  Gr,  Antiq.  Part  4.  c.  Z2.  Their  tombs  alio 
were  ftrewed  with  flowers.     Id.  p.  432. 

y  Homer,  li.  1.  23.  v.  166.  OdyfT.  1,  24.  v.  66. 
Virgil,  ^n.  XI.  197.  'Herodian.  I.4.  c.  14.  p.  156. 
Oxen.  1704.  Animali  were  ikin  at  ftttiarals  pottlf  to 
fifpply  the  ^hofts  with  blood,  and:  in.  part  to  attend 
thcfiA  in  the  other  -world,    ^oe  page  4x4;  note  *• 

milky 
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xnilky  and  honey*.  In  carrying  them 
meat  and  drink  for  their  fuftenance  the 
farentalia  properly  confifted\  The 
ghofts^  were  thought  to  come  from  their 
fubterraneous  habitations,  or  from  theic 
^^ares^^  to :  partake  of  the  entertainment 
provided  for  them%  Now  the  libations 
and  'facrifices,  which  were  offered  to  the 
gods^  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofb 


I  •    •    _.  r  • » 


•  Bos,  p.  432,  433.  Potter,  V.  2.  p.  257,  25?. 
Comp.  Kennett;  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  360,  361.  Gather,- 
dejure  Man.  1.2...  c»ii.  And  lb»  O^d^  Fafti,  1.  2« 
T*  535.  and  Plai^tu5,  pited. above,  p«  270.  note  '• 
Concerning  the  annual  offerings  of  food  and  raiment, 
aiade  by  the'  Gauls  to  the  manes  6f  the  dead,  of  which 
they  Wcrct  fuppofti  tMi  ftwd  b  need,  fee  Borla^«  Anti^^- 
of  Corn.,  p.  ii4»-. 

*  Guther  de  Jure.Man.  1.  2,  c,  12. 

«  Pbtter,  V.  2.  pi  251.     Kennett,-  Rom.  Antfq.  pu 

l6i.  .Ovid  defcribes  the  common  opinion  in  the  foU 
lowing  lines.   'Fafti,  1.2.  v.  56c. 

Nunc  animse  tenues,  et  corpora  funQa  jfepulchris;^ 
Errant:  i[iuncpoiitopafcitur umbra cibo. 

As  to  the  facrifices  and  libations,  Lucian  fays^  (in  hit 
Charon,  £ve  Contemplantes,  v.  i.  p.  358.)  Veriim  illis 
perfuafum  eft  umbras  ab  iaferis. reduces,  circam  nido^ 
rem  et  fumum,  quantum  poifant,  voUtando  caenarc,  e^ 

€x  fdve^mulfum  bibere* 

•.■'■■' 

appointed 
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appointed  for  the  dead*,  and  both  had 
the  fame  intention.  The  gods  were  re- 
gdedwith  the  odour  of  incenfe,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  they  were  refreflied 
and  nourifhed  with  the  fumes  of  drink- 
oflFeririgs,  and  the  fteams  of  flaughtered 
animals  afcending  from  their  altars*. 
For  the  convenience  of  their  receiving  the 
grateful  and  beneficial  exhalations  from 
the  meat  and  drink  ofFerings^  the  altars 
were  placed  lower  than  their  flatues  and 

images* 

*  SeeBoSj  Part  i,  c.  6v  or  any  other  writer  upon  the 
facriiices  which  the  Heathens  ofFered  to  their  gods« 

•  That  the  Gentiles  really  thought  their  gods  were 
gratified  and  fed  by  the  odours,  wine,  blood,  and 
flefli,  which  were  prefented  to  them  either  in  their  own 
natural  flate,  or  when  fpiritualized,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
fined, by  fire,  is  evident  from  the  divine  warning  givea 
the  Ifraelites  againft  conc/jiving  of  Jehovah  in  the  fame 
unworthy  manner.  Will  I  eat  tbefleft>  of  bulls y  or  drink 
the  blood  of  goats  ?  Pf.  1.  1 3.  The  Fathers  often  re. 
proach  the  heathen  gods  with  their  want  of  meat  and 
drink,  and  with  their  intemperate  ufe  of  both.  See 
Arnobius,  p.  229,  230,  236,  249.  And  not  only  did 
the  vulgar  Heathens  fuppofe  their  gods  were  nourifhed 
by  facrifices ;  but  the  philofophic  Julian  alfb  feems  to 
liave  adopted  the' fame  grofs  notion,  and  he  afcribes  it 

to 
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images^  The  oblations  here  Ipoktn 
of  could  not  be  intended  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  ;  and  we  arc 
expreffly  told  that  thefe  celeftial  lumina- 
ries were  nourifhed  by  the  vapours  of  the 
ocean  or  of  frefh  water*.  The  fufte- 
nance  which  idolaters  provided  for  their 
gods  was  perfcftly  ad^apted  to  their  idea 
of  '  humaii  ghofts :  which  creates  no 
fmall  prefumption  that  both  were  confr- 
dered  as  having  been  partakers  of  the 
fame  nature. 

Blood  in  particular  was  an  acceptable 
libation  to  ghofts*",  and  more  efpecially 

to  Marcus  Antoninus,  as  is  allowed  by  his  late  panegy- 
rift.     See  Gibbon's  Hift.  v.  2.  p.  363. 
f  Potter,  V.  I.  p.  178,  179. 
t  Cicero,  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  15.  1.  3.  c.  14* 
^  Adfirxnantur    animse   lade  et  /anguine  dcledari. 
Servius  on  ^n.  III.  v.  66^  6^.    That  the  ancient  Hea- 
thens thought  ghofts  were  fond  of  blood  fully  appears 
from  Homer,  Odyfl*.  XI.  paffim.    Hence  the  viflims 
were  (lain  at  their  fepulchres.     Serv.  ib«      The  blood 
was  poured  out  there  upon  the  ground  or  in  trenches. 
Paufanias,  Phocica,  p.  807.    To  want  this  blood  was 
efteemed  a  great  calamity.    Potter,  v.  a.  p.  258,  259. 

to 
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to  the  ghofts  of  heroes  \  There  is  no* 
thing  more  certain  than  this  fa£):>  though 
it  may  feem  ftraqge  to  thofe  who  do  not 
recoiled):  that  the  ancients  drank  blood^  | 
and  confequently  that,  on  their  princi- 
ples, ftated  above,  menmufi:  retain  their 
love  of  it  after  death.  It  might  be  pc« 
culiarly  agreeable  to  warriors,  on  ae-» 
count  of  the  lingular  ferocity  of  their 
tempers*  And  it's  being  transferred  into 
the  worihip  of  the  gods',  as  every  one 

'  Tkey  Wottght  to  Polydore's  tomb  fmnguinis Jkcri  fm- 
teras.  ^n.  III.  S'j.  At  the  funeral  of  Pallas  the  blood 
was  {prinkled  over  the  pile.  Caefo  iparfuros  fknguinic 
flammas.    ^n.  XI.  82. 

^  Quiniafio  primts  mundi  aetatibns  fimgmt  h»mm* 
hus,p9tu3  erat,  fi  fidem  promeretur  Avitoa.  Geafius  <le 
Vidimis  humanis.  Pars  2.  p*  404.  That  it  was  a 
common  pradiice  to  drink  blood,  or  eat  the  fleih  of  ani- 
mals while  the  life,  that  is,  the  blood,  was  in  it»  is 
implied  in  die  prohibition  of  it.  Gen.  it.  4.  Learndl 
mei^  have  ihewn,  that  eating  raw  fleih,  cut  «flF  while 
the  creature  was  living,  was  an  ancient  rite  of  idolatr/. 
See  Maimon.  More  Nev.  pars  III.  c.  48.  Selden,  de 
JurcN.&G.  VII.  I. 

'  To  the  celeftial  ^r  fupernal  gods  the  blood  was  ofHer* 
cdupon  altars  (Potter,  v.  i.  b.  2.  ch.  4.  p.  205.  Cos^ 
Virg.  iEn.  VIIL  106.)  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  wa» 
poured  upon  the  ground  to  the  infernal ,  viz.  in  order  to 
it*s  being  ne^  ta  the  deity  who.  was  to  partake  of  it. 

knows 
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knows  it  was,  naturally  leads  us  to  cou-^ 
£der  thofe  gods  as  deified  heroes,  whd 
ftill,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Heathens, 
preferved  their  relifli  of  it,  as  they  did 
of  every  thing  ^Ife  they  had  loved  before* 
The  (hedding  of  human  blood,  to  ap- 
peafe  the  heathen  deities,  is  a  new  proof 
of  their  terreftrial  origin. '  The  brute  a- 
nimals,  which  the  Gentiles  facrificed  to 
their  deities,  were  not  always  fuch  as 
were  agreeable  to  them ;  they  were  often 
fuch  as  were  odious,  and  whofe  deftruc- 
tion  gave  them  pleafure".  It  was  the 
fame  as  to  men.  Favourite  flaves  fiiffer- 
ed  death  that  they  might  ferve  their  maf- 
ters  in  another  life.  Conquered  enemies 
were  killed  with  a  different  view,  to  fa- 
tiate  the  malice  and  revenge  of  the  ma- 
nes of  warriors.  The  refinement  of  mo- 
dem times,  owing  principally  to  the  Ipi- 
rit  of  mildnefs  and  humanity  which  the 

"■  Ut  cum  Cereri  porcam,  Baccho  capram,  ma6bi- 
bant :  quoram  ilia  fegeti,  haec  vitibus,  infefta  efl;.  Pot* 
ter.  Comment,  in  Lycophronis  CaiTand.  v.  jj* 

chriftian 
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chriftian  religion  has  diffuled   through 
the  nations,  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  how  much  cruelty  entered  into 
the  compofition  of  heroes  in  the  rude 
and  barbarous  ages  of  antiquity.     We 
may,  perhaps,  form  fome  imperfeft  idea 
of  it  from  the  favages  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, who  rack  their  invention  in  order  to 
put  their  captives  in  war  to  a  lingering 
death  in  the  greateft  poflible  tprment ; 
which  they  fufFer  amidfl:  the  j  oy  ful  acclama- 
tions of  their  enemies.  The  paffions,  which 
men  difcovered  in  life,  the  ancients,   as 
we  have  feen,  afcribedto  them  after  deathi 
and  confequently  conceived  of  the^  dead 

as  cruel  and  vindictive,  as  envying"  the 

*'     ...  ^,»«.^     ...'• 

happinefs,  and  delighting  in  the  mifeiy, 
of  thofe  who  had  offended  them.  Hence, 
I  apprehend,  it  is  that  idolaters  pra6ti- 
fed  iall  niariher  of  cruelties  lipon  them- 

'  The  human  paflion  of  envy  is  often  afcribed  to  the 
gods.  Potter,  v.  2.  p^zzi.^  Nothing  could  more 
mortify  ahumanghod^  when  under  the  iniiaence  of  ma* 
Uce  and  refentment,  than  the  proiperity  of  a  hated  ob<- 

F  f  felves 
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jfdves  and  ont  another,  in  the  wbrfiu^ 
of  Diana,  Mlona,  and  other  deities, 
tiiat,  by  the  fight  of  thar  fvdTerihgS, 
thefe  deities  might  at  length  be  iMdUded  t6 
pity  and  irpare  them.  Wfe  ^t  exprdSly 
iniformed,  that  the  j^lood,  which  flowed 
^rom  thoie  wounds  Which  the  l^ajgatti 
ixiade  in  their  own  fi^ih,  WS»  tiiOiOght  t6 
^pe^e  the  gods  gh6ft^*. 
rt  is  wiih  the  ifame  View  that^teni'we)^ 

gut  to  death*.  The  ^hofts  o^foch  as  Xfdft 
aih  ih  war,  ot  Whb  flew  tifctetrtM^^es,.  wwt 
tuppofed  to  be  ftiffitrhted  by  the  ftfotigefl: 
Vevenge%  and  cduld  not  be  appeafed  bitt 
W  the  deftruaiofi  of'  tfieir  tttekmes. 
certain,  therefore^  Ithat  liUttiMi 


W 


"^  ViotodSiStYiiUlieresweleeqtnis  et  tuat^ 
«hi  farcerare^  tK  faihguiiie  oflenTo  infclu«  fiftUfaciant-^ 
^uare  edam  inftitutam  eft«  u  t  apud  fepulchra  et  ^dima^ 
caedantur^  Apudveteresj  Vtlazhlidiiuiies  laterfidcbaiu 
tur.  Serviuson^n.III.  6y,  Qaid  poteft  effe  hac  pie- 
tateclemeAtitts,  quam  iWr/ifiir  kiunanas  viSimas  immo- 
lare?    Ladaht.  1.  $•  c.  io» 

'*•■''»•  -•'-1**1  • 

p  Nothing  pierced  Dido  wi&  (o  keen  angnifii,  Ih 
ihe  article  of  dtith,  as ^e  thought  brperiAiing  lihr^ 
venged^    Morimur  inuU^e?   .Yisz^  JEoi.  Vf.  659. 

victims 
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vifllms  perfeftly  correlpondcd  to  the 
coirrupt  padiQns  afcribed  to  the  ghofts 
of  men. 

Accordingly  we  find.  In  faQ:^  that 
^e  manes  of  warriors  and  heroes  were 
prc^tiated  with  human  vid^lms  at  their 

ftmerals.  Achilles  facriHeed  twelve  Tro- 
jan heroes  at  the  fuperal  of  Patrofdus, 
and  then  called  upon  him  to  rejoice,  even 
in  thegloomy  realms  of  Pluto,  at  their  b&- 
If^  burnt  in  the  fame  flames  with  his  own 
corpfe'^.  Poly xena  was  flain  upon  the  tomb 
of  Achilles  to  appeafe  his  ghoft,  on  which 
fubjeft  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  is  jbmn- 
^ded.  And  ifineas,  notwithftanding  com- 
paflion  made  fo  4iiHn|pai<hing  a  part 
of  his  charafter,  referved  feveral  yoyng 
captives  to  offer  theip  as  vi^ims  to  the 
manes  of  Pallas',    who  was  flain  by 

F  f  2  Tumus. 

Homer.  U.  XXJH,  179. 
t  I  «,m¥m''^  S.ttlwwe  <rf>aKog  ~ 

Quatuor  hie  JHvenes ;  fioUdKeRif  .9«V»<e49i^t  Ufewy 

Viventis 
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Turnus.  He  afterwaids  refufed  to  fpare 
Magus,  who^  earneftly  begged;  his  life, 
becaufe,  as  he  alleged,  the  fhade  of  An-r 
chifes  demanded  his  death',  even  though 
no  prior  enmity  had  fubfilled  bjstween 
them.  And  the  reafon  which  -^neas 
^ffigned  for  killing  Turnup,  a.proilrate 
fuppliantfor  mercy,,  was,  that  the  ghoft 
of  Pallas,  in  revenge  for  his  own  death, 
required  the  facrifice  of  .his:  blood*. 
If  fuch  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  tehiper 
of  fo  amiable  a  hero  as  Piallas,  there 
is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  warriors, 
-who  had  been  long  accuilomed  to 
the  havoc  of  the  human  ipecies, 
would  be  thought  to  require  a  more  lam- 

Viventls  rapit,  inFerias  quos  ihimolet  nmbrls, 
Ca^tivoque  rogi  perfandat  fangainel  flammas. 

Virg.  ^n.  X.  517. 

•  Id.  ib.  V.  533. 

t  — —Pallas  te,  hoC  vulnere  Pallas^ 

Immolate  et  poenam  fcelerato  ex  fanguine  fumit. 

i£a.  XII.  948. 
The  forementioned  facxifices  are  to  be  confidered  mere-- 
\y  as  the  effedk  of  the  cruel  fuperftition  of  the  times^ 
and  are  no  refiedlion  upon  ^neas,  who  a£led  from  a 
pious-care  to  placate  the  dead. 

pie 
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pie  vengeance,  and  to  take  more  fatis fac- 
tion.in  the  punifliment. of  offenders,  or 
even  in  the  fufferings  of  the  irtnpcent; 
frbraT  cruelty  of'  difpofition -  The  com- 
bats  of  the  gladiators  were  properly  fit- 
iw-alrffes'y  ahd'the  btbpd  fpilt 'in  them 
was.defigned  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the 
dead''.  Thefe  fa£ts  afe  undeniable 'proofs 
that  human  facrififces  wferb  offered'  to  rfe- 
cekfed  heroes,  arid  wef e  adapted  to  their 
prefdmed  diipofition.  -  ^  *  •  ^ 
'Thrfirfircriierrite,  Svhich  was  ccle- 

f  *'^  ■*  '•*  r 

bi*ated  at  the'  funeral  of  heroes ^  was  per- 
f6tTfi€&,  -^if atiediy-  t>r '  occaffohally,  in  -the 
W6VfhifJ'6f  the  gods,  arid  trpon  the  fame' 
gnitina,  "  i  TarigHii^ary  krid  revengeful 

«  Plutarch  calt?th*^'bi/mfeat?'Vff»T«^itf/ «>*;»*?.  "Vit. 
CoripUiii,  p.  ^t9L  '7*''7^^c<^in^si^ts  .were  c^ed 
hmjiuafif,  ^be^aups  Vthey  fought  at  lYitbyfium  .or  fepuj- 
chre  of  the  dead. 

^  The  captivds  kent  to  f he  funeral  of  Junius  Bruttf^, 
inflead  of  being  ftain  in  the  ufual  manner,  were  order- 
ed to'frght.  8erv5us  on  'iEn:  III.  6j\  This  method 
of  deftroyiri^  them  had  the  fame  intention  as  the  former, 
bat  was  more  fuitable  than  that  to  the  temper  and  policy 
of  a  warlike  people,  and  ferved  to  inure  them  to  fcenes 
cf  blood  and  (laughter. 

F  f  3  difpofition. 
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difpofition.  It  has  indeed  been  aflerted^ 
that  the  natural  gods  were  the  objects 
of  this  wodhip*  Let  us  therefore  fee 
whether  the  fafts  on  record  do  not  prove 
that  thedire^^  and  immediate  obje£tsof  it 
were  human  fpirits.  Only  1  would  firft 
of  all  Qhferve,  that  thofe,  who  pffeted  thefe 
coftly  viftims  to  heroes,  were  not  likely  tp 
withhold  them  from  the  fame  heroes  whei\ 
they  were  exalted  to  the  rankof  gods^ 
To  whqm  were  more  humw  iacrifices 

ofieredi  in  ^heniciat  at  Cartha^e^  an4 
other  pla(;«^  than  to  that  monider  of  cn;-% 
9ltyi  Satvmy  who  not  only  made  war 
Dpbn  has  father,  aqd  maimed  hiqi,  but; 
facrificed  his  own  children  to  him""? 
This  barbarity  to  lus  offspnng  is  a0ign*? 
cd  as  the  reaibn  why,  after  his  deatfai 
and  4eificatioii,    he  y(^  ^peafc4  with 

'  Saacboniathoiiy  i^.  Euieb*  Prspp,  £v.  l^i.  ^..sS^ 
40.  1.4^  c.  16.  Po^liy:^.  de  Abftinent*  Ut*  c.$6^ 
Eufeb.  de  Laadibus  Conilairt.  p.  756^.  Piodor.  Sic.  h 
2p.  p.  415.  torn.  2,  ed*  We|Q  M^^Q^  Cliroi^iciii 
^anon.  p.  76,  77, 

the 
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the  ikcrifice  of  children  ^.  The  anciefit 
philofopkers  fearched  for  a  phyfical  in- 
terpretation of  Saturn',  and  a  learned 
modern^  would  wlUngly  underftand  by 
him  the  god  of  light ;  but  it  has  beeiib  ^ 
ie«4y  ftiewn,  that  hiftory  reprefents  him 
uncjieF  a  humaii  chara^er.  His  worfhip 
was  founded  upon  that  hifto^  a9  literal- 
ly underftood  by  the  people*, -and  was  a- 
dapted  to  his  bloody  difpofition.  His 
fon,  yupiteTy  who  alfo  was  wor/hippcd 
with  human  Wood^^  is  ftyled  the  only 

Tf  Nam  Sattimns  fiKos  (iios  non  expofuit^  fedvoraviu 
Merito  ei  in  nonnuUis  Africa:  pacrtibus  ^  parentibos  in- 
•  iiotesiitixnolalitfttur*    Minoc.  Felix^  p.  29).  pA»  Var, 
-  <— cap*  ^o.  p«  1 5 1 .  cd.  Daryif.     C^m  propnis  £Hi»  St* 
lurniK  Hon  pepercit^    extraneis  ttbiq^ne  non  parc^ido 
pesfevecabat^    et  feq.     Tertsiliaii*  Apol*  c,  ^.   p.  9. 
cd.Rigalt.    9xy^At,  Oh&fvatioiis«  P*^799  ^So* 
*  Cicero,  Niit.pfQjr.  1.  9.  cj,  ^4. 
»  ^yfnt's  ,QJ)^nr,  p.  ^80. 

^  TfH^HUijIi.  4^.  p.  ,9,  Mmi«c.  f.rluf,  c.  30. 
and  the  notes  of  Dfivis.  ,p.  155.  J^^t^i^t.  h  |.  c  JSJt* 
An  infant  was  ilain  upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Lycasos* 
Ptufanias,  Arcad.  1.  2.  p.  600.  Jupiter  Latialis  alfo 
was  worihipped  with  human  blood.  La£Unt«  1.  i.  c.  ai. 

F  f  4  fon 
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jjou:  gind  heir  of  his  father  in  cruelty'!. 

Q/?w,  palled  alfo  Bufirisi  was,  liJpe ;Ju- 

^piter,  a  great  conqueror,  in  an  age  when 

qo^q^eft  and  cruelty  \yerp  clofely  aUie4; 

and  .  to  him  ftr^gers  werp^  fecrificed 

at  his  tomb*.     Bacchus  was  wQfftwpprf 

jWth  the  cruel  riteof  vvJttCh.w^ are  Ipea- 

.king,  under  the  title  of  Omeft??,-  jfh^  de^ 

%iourer\    Captives  in  war  were  devoted 

to  deat^.in  honour  of  Mars\  yfhp^  ac- 

wording  to  Orpheus,  was. always  c^tatni^ 

nflUdwith  Jlaughter^  and  always  delighted 

«  P  Javem  — — •— folum  patris  £liam  de  crudeliutte ! 
TertuUian.  ubifupra, 

'  ^gyptio    Bufiridi  ritas    fuit  koipites  iirimolarc. 

Minuc.  Fel.  c*  30.     CQinpare  wkat  Plut^ch  fays  con^ 

.  ceraing  bvirning  live  men  in  Egypt.    De  If,  et  Qfir.  p, 

.  380.     Men.  with  light  or  red  hair  were  faciificed  at  t]|C 

tomb  of  Q£ris.    Diodbr.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.5)9«     '    .  -' 

•  Plutarch,  Vit,  Themift.  p.  119.  A. 

^  Herodot  h  4.  c.  62'.     Csefar,^  Comment.  I.  6.  c« 
.'t6.^  See'  alio  Tomafinus  de  donariis  veteram^  c*  40« 

•  imdTAcittts,  Ahnal.  1.  I3«  c<  57, 

.'.■.■■"•  .  ■  ■.■■■■• 

•    •  •     •  ■    nuith 
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/.         •/ 
,w//A  human  blood  ^     And  Diana  \  who 

wa§  void  of  all  the  tendernefs  of  her^tej^ 
whbfe  chief  pleafure   confifted^^h  the 
..purfuit  and  (laughter  of  brute  animals, 
and  to  whom  the  mows  of  wild  beaftsL 
lighting,  >yith  one  another  or  with  men, 
were  confecrated,  had  her  altars  ftained 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the .  god  of  war* 
This  goddefs,  as  well  as  Mars  and  Jupi- 
^ter,  belonged  to  the  clafs  of  tlie^  twelve 
greater   (divinities   who  were  tranflated 
Trom  earth  to,  heaven.    To  ^uno^  who 
aJtifQ^^as  o^^    of  that  number,  an  oracle 
ifQcommejlded,  t^^^  of  a  virgin    . 

anijualjyi  in  order  to  ffpp  a  peftilence* 
wliich.  dpubtlefs  it  was  thought  fhe  h^ 
fent. 

To  the  foregoing  'Examples  more  may 
.b?  added.   \  hiuft  not  omit  to  mention 


'y  ■•   "^  ,    > 


r*. 


* 

•  Orpheus^  Open.  j>.  264.  cd.  Gefoer. 
*  Virg..^.  UL  il6.  5ervius  in  loc^    Laftant.  1. 1* 
C*  2.     See  note  %^bclq^j;  and  H^rginus^  Fab.  j6|, 
I  piutarch,  Pai-aUcl.  p.  314.  C.D. 

f  Hercules^ 
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Sircuks^y  who  having  through  life  made 
Iiavoc  of  the  human  fpecies^  it  was  pre- 
iimied  he  would  be  pleaied>  after  death, 
with  feeing  human  vi6lims  bleeding  or 
burning  upon  his  altars.  Ipbigenia^ 
could  not  but  refent  her  undergoing  a  vi* 
olent  death  to  propitiate  Diaoa;  an4 
therefore  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
ceive fatisfa6tipn  from  havinig  \ktx  own 
ghoit  atoned  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
northern  72^»r"  or  T}>ory  (the  iamp, 
probably,  with  Taraijis,)  Teutates^  (or 
Mercury",)  and  Hefus%  (fjiippofed  hj 
ibme  to  be  Mar$  himielf, )  h^  probably 
deluged  tJie  earth  with  hupjjin  blood  be- 
fore it  was  offered'  to  them  in  facrifice, 

^  Pliny.  1.  j6.  c,  J,  Maribftm,  p.  p^,  ;j89. 
»  Yurg*  ^.11.  J[j6,  Herodot,  U  4.  C.  IQJ. 
»  To  Thur  fanguinem  maftabant  hominum*     Ifit 

torix  Normandorum  fcriptores  antiqui*    Paris,  i6i9> 

pr62. 

*  "  Tertullian,  Apol,  c,  9, 
•  Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  fangulne  diro 
Theatates,  horrenrqae  feris  altaribus  Hefus^ 
StTaranis  ScjrthjLcsnou  mitipr  ara  Dianae. 

Luun,  1«  I.  V,  44« 

Tim 
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This  lift  might  have  been  fwellcd  with 
the  names  of  Mithras^  and  other  gods  i 
but  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  afto- 
nifhing  cruelty  of  Froe  and  Rojiatus  is 
expareiily  adigned  as  the  reafim  of  their 
being  propitiated  with  human  vi£tim$^ 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  beai 
offered,  with  re^ed  to  thefe  vi^ms»  it 
appears^  that  the  ground  of  offering 
them  was  the  cruel  and  revengeful  di(po- 
fition  of  the  objefts  of  them ' :  tbat  they 

correiponded 

P  Mithias  was  worflilpped  in  EgyiMt  as  well  as  io 
?^«rfiM  tttdSocrates  relates,  that,  ia  the  temple  at  A** 
lexaadiia^  in  whkh  his  jmyftei^ss  wcxe  celebrated*  the 
GeQ<lilc;s  mj^vmn  %ekXfdaHt9$  Jkerifiud  mum.  JU&qt.  Ec» 
clef.  1,  ^.  c.  2.  !>•  J7^  It  is  ta  this  tuiAor that  tkt 
relbiwce  flteuld  ha¥v beea  madeabygvej  p* .396.  note 'j 
rather  than  i9  £&ii»  Lampridias* 

8  Concerning  Froe»  Qkus  Magnus  iays»  L  3»  c  4^ 
P*  404.  Cm  tandem  ml  ivunaerum  de^rum  relator  quia 
deifts  faftgttintf  h^retur^  iiuw  hottse  immokbantur* 
The  fame  vmtar  giares  the  foUowiiig  aoeoimt  of  Rofta*. 
fiu:  C»ju6ibqp«ndaianii&itasiknvKmiiimguiiU8.i^^ 
iicio'ita-plaoariTobiit,  vtifiUUionin,  qwoscwkoBXiSvi 
^ppreftiri^fliHit,  naidiMsdtdicsirevt. 

'  Ttiis  Is  oenfarmed  b^  the  aeftincoiy  df  Sandioniat 
fhofij  wl^o  ^1  flUUf  U  gMm  aationad  cabmilies^  it 

war 
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correfponded  entirely    to  the  fuppofed 
charafter  of  the  ghofts  of  wairiors  and 

heroes, 

uras .  cuflom^  to  facrifice  the  <^eareft  children  of  the 
nobles  rpi;  *nfAv^oii  icthfAOfft.  Ap.  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev.  I.  4. 
p»  I56,  I>.  The  ^iy// deities  were  difHnguiflied  from 
the  gavdhy  *  *difi«rentworfhip ;  according  to  LabeOj^ 
;^  Auguft. -Civ.  Dei,  L  2.  c,  z*  Numina  bona 
z.numinibus.malis  ijla  etiam  cultus  diverfitate  diftingu- 
witnr,  tttmkTos  deos  propitiari  caedibus  et  tHftibus  fiip- 
pficationibus  afferat :  bonosaaten  dbfeqaiis  laetisatquc; 
tucuB^.*  In  the  DifTertatlon  on.  Miracles>  p«  249^  it 
was  (aid,  what/t  prefume,  has  been  fully  proved,  "  that 
the  godsi  worfhipped  by  human  facrifices,  were  the 
great  warriors  who,  in  their  mortal  ftate,  delighted 
•'  in  the  flaughter  of  the  human  race."  To  this  it  has 
been  objected;  by  Mr.  Fell,  p.  66.  thkt  there  is  net  one 
infiance  ta  ie  found  on  record ^  ofmenrai/edfodMme  bonourr^ 
if  any  people^  beedufi  of  their  paft  delight  in  theftaugbter 
•f  their  ownfpeties%  and  YET  this  is  here  {^t  is,  in  the 
Diflertation)  dfpgned  to  bt  the  mety'rea^n  n)»hy  ihofe  gods 
(theidols  ^Klz!azATi)n3t;erkwi)orJbipfednji)ith  hutiumfairifices. 
It  clearly  appears,  from  this  language,  tkat'the  gen- 
tknifas  diii  not  perceive  ^the  obvious  difference  there  is 
between  the  reaibh  6f  ^aifing  men  to  d^rine  honotirsa 
that  is,  (as  I  tind^ftand  him,)  of  deifying  them,  and 
iMmooringtkem  with  fome' kind' of  divine  worihipi  ai^d 
thejrealbhofworlhippkgthem,  .whendeified»  with  one 
Ipccies  of  divine  workup  rather  |haa  another*  .  Eacli 
gCKt  was  honoured  with  pecttUaff  cere^iOQiest  Hen^e 
Plutarch  coi^dures,  that  Matlita  wa^  the  fame  .with 
Lei^:othea^  from  the  iamenefs  of  their  rites.  Vid,  Ca^ 

miy^ 
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heroes,  and  of  hero-gods:  that  they 
were  in  fa6t  offered  both  to  heroes  and 
to  fuch  gods  as  had  been  xnen^  and,  as 

r 

mill.  p.  131.^*  The  facrifices  that  were  olTered  to  diffc^ 
rent  gods  were  dilFerent^  (as  we  have  juft  now  feen  fron 
Labeo,  and  Eufebius  has  fhewn  at  large,  [Prxp.  Ev.  1* 
4.  c.  9.1  and  indeed  as  every  one  muft  know  who  is  not 
aperfed  fbangerto  the  fubjed^)  agreeably  to  the  dife- 

renc^e  of  their  refpedive  difpofitions.  The  domeftic  and 
friendly  gods  ghofts  were  gratified  with  wine;  Hiilk» 
and  frankincenfe,  (Ovid,  FafH>  L  ii.  533-S40u) 
though  the  indignant  and  revengeful  fpirit  of  a  warrior 
could  not  be  appeafed  without  human  blood«  Revenge 
and  cruelty,  however,  were  not  the  reafon  of  his  beii^ 
raifed  to  divine  honours,  or  of  hi«  being  accoMnted  a 
god ;  nor  did  my  language  imply  more  than  their  being 
the  reafon  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  worihip  which  wts 
paid  him  by  thofe  who  were  previouily  perfaadedof  hk% 
divinity.  My  reafoning,  in  the  place  referred  to,  wat 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  ancients,  who^  when  doubtful 
who  any  particular  god  was,  formed  their  judgement 
of  him  by  the  nature  of  hisworfhip.  ■"  "  '  If  the^ti- 
tleman  meant  to  fay,  what  alone  could  render  his  ob« 
jeftion  pertinent,  that  there  is  not  one  inftance  ok  re- 
cord of  men  being  worshipped  with  human  facriioes  for 
the  reafon  1  had  affigned,  he  ihould  have  had  a  better 
acquaintance  with  antiquity  before  he  ventured  on  fuch 
an  alFertion. 

far 
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far  as  we  know;  tp  fuch  gods  a!Mie*4 
So  that,  when  the  only  circumftancff^ 
related  of  any  particular  deity^  is,  that 
he  was  worfhipped  with  human  facrifi- 
ceS)  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that 
he  was  originally  of  the  race  of  man. 
And«    as  thefe  rites  were  univeriaUy^ 

^  It  hfts  indeed  beeft  fftid^  by  (bnie  Of  die  andttitt^ 
Att  kuflum  n6lm6  were  in  Egypt  oflbved  to  the  fiin. 
It  was  very  nftturalfortkofe  to  run  into  this  «iia»ke  wko 
explained  the  hiAory  of  tke  gods  phyiically.  Haiain 
ti^iiits»  wekaTelcen,  wereofftfered  to  Otiris;  tiidOfi* 
ins,  j^yikally  fnictisKtood^  iv«s  the  fiia«  teme  of  tke 
anckiiH  would  the  more  readily  iubftiinite  the  one  for 
die  Qther^  as,  in  their  opinion^  there  was  anad  conrer- 
pendence  iietween  the  difpofitions  jof  heroes  A«d  /the 
If nalaties  of  the  fun*  Bait  I  ^piefiaoa  ivhether  (thcftt  )¥ere 
«iy«  howtiverifoiidtiieyjmightbe  of  applying  the  hUh)- 
ry  of  &e  gbds  to. natural dbge^s^  who  wo«U  tM  Monifp 
Aathtimam  iacrifioes  were  iirtOdy  and  :ifimedi«tdy  of^ 
lered  oi^  to  kevo-god^k 

<  TkiBisaiEnBedJbyPijiiy^  1.  $0.  c.f*  ckedabotf ; 
mndkas  beea  qaroved  to  be  true  by  many  leanml  wB^tefs^ 
jmcieiititt  wdUl^  ttodem  :  fnch  as  Porphyry^  de  Ab- 
tb»ra.  La^  demens  Alexandrinttay  Cohort.  ad-Gtaat* 
pu'  36«  cd«  Potter.  Eufebitts,  Prsep.  £t.  .1. 4*  e..ii5* 
Geuiius,  de  Vidimis  humanis,  paflim ;  attd  Mr«  Bry- 
ant, in  his  Obfervationsj  p.  267.  et  feq.       • 

pradlifed 
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in  all  the  heathen  nations,  thqf 
afford  a  full  proof  of  the  univerfal  preva- 
lence of  the  worihip  of  human  ipirits. 
Many  of  the  gods  here  enumerated  were 
the  principal  obJe6b  of  pagan  devotion*. 
Tfhere  were  other"*  rites  of  worfhip, 
befides  thofe  hitherto  ipecified^    which 

clear!/ 

«  Wken  MeSkpus  ^vt  t  niort«l  wound  tx>%kg  Anf^ 
ies^  he  ekd^tntfd :  H^ec  magnts  mdmrthtA  ^fvHSHmndMbi, 
Mn.  XII.  20« 

.  "^  Tke  heaOc^  r digibn  was  its  t&MikMf  AQSm^ 
gviUhtihyiX^s  hcentiouftrefs  and  poflntion  as  bf  it*s  cnh* 
lelty.  Hrvctikewttefs  was  an  efffisntial  ^ait  of  tke  Wbrihi^ 
k»f  Bbcchtrs,  attd  eti3oiiied3»y  law  even  at  Athent.  iPlfr. 
to  de  Legibus,  1. 1.  p.  570ed.  Ficilii,  ^  p.  777  «d. 
'S^rranL  It  generally  atccompanied  the  ftorificts  ttUI 
Iblemnittes  of  t^e  other  gods.  Pvoftitiiiiott  was  aitli- 
gious  rite  coixhtion  to  ill  tMtiolis ;  aiid  »nbt  ewimg,  ik 
^erd,  to  a  proifligaty  o£«hanid?er»  but  to  a  nal  j)«r- 
fuaiioa  of  it's  being  an  accejit^ble^kcirifite  to  (he  ^». 
2reh  ibdoitiy,  and  beftialitj^  and  other  enorteities, 
iiiadeapart  Of  the  pagknrittuil,  in  Phenkia  moipe  ef|^ 
tially. '  It  woalddr^w  btit  ihc  article  tSnmrJhip  to'Cdb 
'^i^kt  la  letfgtb,  to  produce  the  evidence  of  thefe  iktete 
^is  place,  ted  to  fitew  from  what  priiicipks  they  'pR>- 
"teeded,  tdiith  tnay  be  ^^lained  hie«««fter»  It  is  fofi- 
'deht'to  dbAiVe,  at  prefent,  that  the  vkes  het«  fpMi- 
£ed  are  peculiar  to  the  human  i^z^Ri^^  and  were 'in  f  A 

pr>^i(VI 
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dearly  point  out  the  mortal  origin  of  the 
gods,     I  fhall  take  notice  of    three: 
mourningSy  Banquets^  endgames. 

Mournings,  and  all  the  figns  of  the 
moft  extravagant  grief,  fuch  as  lamen- 
table cries  and  bodily  lacerations,  vyere 
the  moft  facred  ceremonies  of  p^gai> 
worfhip*.     Now  thefe  rites  of  idolatry 

pradifed  in  the  worfhip  of  fuch  gods  as  had  once  belonged 
to  it.  They  were  pradtifed  in  imitation,  as  well  as  in  ho- 
nour^ of  the  gods.  The  rude  heroes  of  antiquity,  what- 
ever fervice  they  might  do  their  country  by  their  prow- 
tfs,  or  to  mankind  in  genej^al  by  their  ufeful  inventions,, 
laid  no  reilraint  upon  their  paflions;  and,  as  they  were 
belie  vtd  to  have  more  of  divinity  in  them  than  other  men, 
their  vices  wereconfecrated  as  well  as  their  perfofts.  When 
they  were  exalted  into  gods,  they  were  thought  to  re- 
tain the  fame  difpofitions»  The  early  ChrifUans  re* 
proach  them  with  every  fpecies  of  impurity ;  and  fo  do 
the  Heathens  themfelves,  many  of  whom  were  ever  rea- 
dy to  plead  their  examples  a^  an  excufe  for  all  the  vices 
that  the  bafeftand  vileft  of  men  could  commit. 

^  In  ady tis  habent  idolum  O^idis  fepultum  :  hoc  an- 
nuls ludtibus  plangunt,  ra4unt  capita,  ut  miierum  ca- 
fum  regis  fui  turpitudine  dehoneilati  defleant  capitis  ; 
tnndunt  pedtus,  lacerant  lacertos,  veterum  vulnerum 
icfecant  cicatrices,  ut  annuls  lu^ibus  in  animis  eorum 
funefts  ac  miferands  necis  exitium  renafcatur*  Julius 
Firmicus,  p.  4,  5.      See  alfo  Spencer^  Leg.  Hebr.  p» 

were 
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were  the  very  fame  with  thofe  .pra6lifed 
at  funerals.  It  was  cuftomary.  with  the 
Heathens,  at  the  de^th.  of  their  rela- 
tions, to  make  the  moft  mournful  la- 
mentations,  to  reud^.theic  clothes,  t® 
cut, ,  -  Idnce,  and  tear,  their  flefti  ^. 
Thefe  doleful  cries  and  cruel  lacerations 
were  carried  to  fuch  excefs  at  Athens,  a- 
city  greatly  addiftcd  to  fuperftition  and 
idolatry,  that  it  became  neceflary  to 
prohibit  them  by  law  *•  They  are  riot  to 
be  confidered  merely  as  expreffions  of 
grief  for  the  perfonal  lofs  which  furvi— 
vors  fuftained  by  the  death  of  valuable 
relations  j  they  were  principally  defigned 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  themfelves ;  a 
matter   that  requires  to    be  explained. 

y  See  Bos,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  p*  4.  ch.  21.     Levit. 
xix.  28.  xxi.  5.     Deut.  xiv.  1.     Jerem.  xvi.  6.  xlviii. 

.  *  Mulieresgenas  neradunto,  neve  leflum  faneriser-' 
gohabento.     Petit,  Leg.  Attic,  p.  600,      Ye  Jhallnot. 
make  any  cuttihgs  in  your  flejh  for  the  dead,     Levit.  xix. 
28.  xxi.  5.     Thefc  cuttings  are  here  forbidden  as  rites- 
of  idolatry, 

G  g  The 
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The  foul  of  man,  it  was  imagined,  quit- 
ted the  body  mourning  ifs  unhappy  fate^y 
partly  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  it 
loft,  and  partly  by  reafon  of   it*s  en- 
trance into   Aidesy   or  Hades^    a  moft 
gloomy  and  uncomfortable  region,    in 
the  general  opinion  of  the  ancient  Hea- 
thens\    Befides  forrow  and  regret,  the 
dead,  at  going  out  of  the  world,  were 
fuppofed  to  feel  diipleafure  and  refent- 
ment,  and  in  many  cafes  to  pant  after 
revenge*.     It  was  to  this  ftate  of  their 
minds  that  the  mourning  for  them  was 
adapted.     The  extraordinary  grief  and 
fympathy  of  their  relations  at  their  fune- 
rals might  well  be  thought  to  foothe  and 
confole  them  in  fome  degree  under  their 
hard    lot;     and,   together   with    their 

*  Oy  volfjLov  yootiffu*    Homer.  II.  XVI.  857. 

*  Homer  reprefents  all  the  ghofts  in  the  fubterra^ 

n^us  caverns  as  Jbrro^wful,    treccetp  ux,wfd.t9eu>     Od]^^'. 

XL  541.     Even  Achilles  faid,  he  had  rather  be  the 

meaneH  Have  upon  earth  than  rule  over  ail  the  departed* 

, Homer,  Odyff.  XI.  488. 

*  As  was  (hewn  above,  p.  432.  etfeq. 

wounds^ 
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wounds,  and  the  blood  that  iffued  from 
them,  were  believed,  as  we  have  feen\ 
to  appeafe  their  rage  and  vengeance* 
The  tranquillity  of  their  minds  being 
thus  reftored,  there  was  no  evil  or  inju- 
ry to  be  dreaded  from  them  on  account 
of  their  having  fufFered  the  lofs  of  their 
lives.  With  the  negleft  of  the  ufual 
figns  and  feafons  of  mourning  they  were 
fuppofed  to  be  greatly  offended  *• 

Now  let  common  fenfe  determine, 
whether  thefe  funeral  rites  could  be  de- 
ligned  to  honour  or  placate  gods  that  arc 
eternal  and  immortal,  and  can  never 
tafte  the  bitternefs  of  death  ?  But  we 
iieed  not  a(k  the  queftion  s  for  the  Hea- 
thens themfelves  have  told  us,  that 
mourning  was  a  fpecies  of  worftiip  fuit- 

*  Above,  p*434.  note*'* 

•  This  is  implied  in  the  following  pafTage  of  Apulei- 
tis,  Metamorph.  I.  8.  p.  242.  cd.  Delph.  Quae  res 
tiim  meumpudorem,  tiim  etiam  tuum  falotare  commo- 
diim,  refpicit :  nc  forte  immaturitate  nuptiarum,  in- 
dignatione  jufta  manes  acerbos  mariti  adexitium  falutis 
tusfufcitemus* 

g  2  able 
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jible  to  the  dead^  and  aftually  paid  to 
Jfuch  of  them  as  were  deified.  Agod  diesi 
and  is  IdffienfedK  The  ancient  advocates 
for  thi*  part  of  the  pagan  worfhip  difco- 
vered,dr  pretended  to  difcover,  a  fecret 
reference  in  it  to  natural  objefts\     But 

this  fecondary  and  myffical  fenfe,  if  it 

»  ... 

was  at  all  intended,  was  not  underftood 
by  the  people,  nor  defigned  to  be  fo ; 
and,  inftead  of  fubverting,  it  rather  pre- 
foppofes,  the  literal  and  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  rites  in  quef^ion.  Plutarch^ 
the  great  advocate  for  their  phyficalinter*' 
pretation,  allows  their  being  undttrflood 

s  •  ■ 

.  ■  ^  ■ 

'    *  Querum  omnis  cultuseflet  fiiturusin  lu£^u»    Cice« 
ro,  dcNat.Deor,  1.  i.  c.  15. 

-.•.Maxim.  Tyr.  Differs  38.  p.  398.  See  Julius 
Firmicus^  P*  4>  5* 

Sed  in  funcribus  ct  luflibus,  quae  vere  funt  funera, 
.quae  fa6la  funt  ■  1  :■  ■  '  defenfores  eorum  volunt  addere 
phyiicam  rationem.  Julius  Firmicus  de  Errpre  Prof. 
Relig.  p.  5.  In  the  fcquel  he  explains  this  phyfical 
reafon^  but  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place.  See  Plu- 
tarch in  the  places  referred  to  in  the  next  note* 

of 
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of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  gods*. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Heathens  ^  as 
well  as  the  early  Chriftians*,  urging  them 
as  a  proof  that  thofe  gods  had  been  mere 
mortals. 

The  mourning,  in  the  feftivals  of  the 
gods,  was  fucceeded  by  a  banquet^  in 
which  the  gods  themfelves  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  fhare".     This  circumftance  alfo 

G  g  3  agrees 

» 

pofju^ovTBq,  Plutarch.  If.  &  Ofir.  p.  379.  B.  See  alfo  a 
little  higher  in  the  fame  page,  and  comp.  p.  359. 

^  Tu  plangens  hominem  teftaris  Olirin.  Lucan,. 
VIII.  833. 

'  Lugete  mortuos  veftros,  et  feq.  Julius  Firmicus, 
p.  20.     See  p.  4,  5. 

«»  Notwithllanding  their  neftar  and  ambrofia,  the 
gods  retained  their  relifh  of  their  former  earthly  viands. 
They  all  left  heaven  for  the  fake  of  feafting  with  the  ^- 
thiopians,  Jupiter  himfelf  leading  the  way,  as  we  learn 
from  Hoqier.  Indeed  they  were  invited  as  guefts  to  all  en  • 
tertainments,  befides  thofe  made  on  purpofe  for  them* 

"■  Et divos  ipfumque  vocamus 

In  partem  praedamque  Jo vem.     iEn.III.  222. 

The  ipulones,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  prepare  the  facred 
banquets  at  the  folemn  games,  and  to  fet  up  couches  on 
which  the  gods  lay  at  tables,  were  perfons  of  great  dif- 

tindtioQ* 
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agrees  with  the  idea  the  ancients  enter- 
tained of  human  fpirits,  whom  they 
not  only  ftatedly  fupplied  with  food,  by 
daily  facrifices,  but  for  whom  they  alfo 
provided  annually  a  magnificent  feaft". 
Befides,  the  banquet,  which  fucceeded 
the  folemn  mourning  in  the  worlhip 
of  the  gods,  was  a  funeral  rite :  for  after 
the  obfequies  there  was  an  entertain-* 
ment,  part  of  which  was  confecrated  to 
the  manes  of  the  deceafed,  and  carried  to 
their  tombs  "*• 

Games  were  inftituted  only  in  honour 
of  the  gods  5  and  they  alfo  were  funeral 
rites,  which  were  exhibited  to  almoft  all 
the  dead^    Hence  it  follows,  that  the 

dead 


tin£tion.  See  Guther  de  Jure  Manium^  1.  2.  c.  io« 
The  beft  meal  put  the  gods  into  the  beft  hum6ur  to  grant 
favours,  and  was  czWt^a  fupflicatien.  Witncfs  the  Icc- 
tifterniumt 

"  See  above,  p.  427,  428, 

•  Bos,  p.  431. 

1^  Omitto  quod  Varro  dicit,  omnes  ab  his  mortaos 
exiftimari  manes  deos,  et  probat  per  ca  facra,  quae  om- 
nibus fere  exhibentur  mortuis,  ubi  et  ludos  commemorat 

funebres. 
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dead  in  general  were  confidered  as  gods, 
and  were  the  fole  objedls  of  this  fpecies 

ofwQrfhip. 

If,  exclufive  of  all  teftimony,  we  exa* 
mine  the  games  themfelves,  we  Ihall 
foon  perceive,  that,  whatever  natural 
inftruftion  might  be  veiled  under  them, 
they  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  deified 
men.  They  were  imitations,  or  fceni- 
cal  reprefentations,  of  the  aftions,  the 
fufFerings,  and  lawlefs  paffions'*,  of  the, 
gods,  and  indeed  of  their  whole  hiftory. 
It  is  of  men  alone  that  thefe  fcenes 
could  be  juft  reprefentations.  It  is  to 
their  ghofts  only  that  they  could  be  jud- 
ged acceptable,  as  memorials  of  their 
former  condition.  Thefe  exhibitions 
were  attended  with  all  poffible  magnifi- 
cence, in  order  to  gratify  their  pride  and 
vanity. 

funebres,  tanquam  hoc  (it  maximum  divinitatis  indi* 
cium^  qu6d  non  foleant  ludi  nifi  numinibus  celebrari. 
Auguft.  Civ.  Dei,  1.  8.  c.  26. 

9  See  Cyprian  on  this  fubjed.   Ad  Donatum,    p.  5f 
6.  Cd.  Fell. 

Gg4  If 
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If  you  ftill  doubt  whether  the  games 
referred  to  the  aftions  and  events  of  hu- 
man beings,  remember  that,  in  the 
worfhip  of  Matuta,  the  mother^  there 
was  a  reprefentation  of  whatever  befel 
Bacchus's  nurfe,  and  whatever  Ino  fuf- 
fered  from  the  jealoufy  of  Juno"" :  and 
that,  amongft  other  ceremonies  in  the 
worfhip  of  Ariadne,  who  died  in  child- 
bed, and  to  whom  Thefeus  ordered  di- 
vine honours,  a  youth  lay  in  bed,  and 
counterfeited  all  the  pains  of  a  woman 
in  travaiP.  In  the  feaft  of  Adonis,  be- 
fides  reprefenting  funeral  folemnities  by 
lamentations  and  mournful  fongs,  they 
even  expofed  images  refembling  dead 
men  carried  out  to  their  burial*^  This 
feftival  was  celebrated  throughout  all 
Greece  and  Egypt  j  all  the  cities  putting 
themfelves  in  mourning,  which  was  de- 

»  Plutarch.  Vit.  Camilli,  p.  131.  B* 

•  Plutarchi  Thefeus,  p.  9.  B.  C. 

*  Plutarch.  Vit.  Alcibiad.  p.  200.  C.  p.  532.  B. 
See  alfo  Spencer,  Leg.  Heb.  p.  575,  580,  581.  Dio- 
dor.  Sic.  p.  24,  25.  cd  WefT.  Lucian.  torn.  2.  p. 
658,  659. 

figned 
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figned  to  commemorate  the  death  of  A- 
donis,  and  in  teftimony  of  their  fympa- 
thy  with  Venus.  Ofirisalfo  being  flain 
as  Adonis  was,  the  memory  of  his  death 
was  preferved  by  expofing  a  fimilar  x- 
magfe*  of  him  in  his  feftival,  as  well  as 
by  other  rites  of  burial.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  though  it  is  not  affir- 
med, that  the  religious  rites  here  fpe- 
cified  had  no  manner  of  reference  to 
the  fyftem  of  nature,  yet  they  cer- 
tainly correfponded  to  the  idea  the  an- 
cients had  formed  of  human  ghofts, 
were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which 
were  paid  to  thefe  ghofts,  and  even,  in 
many  cafes,  were  memorials  and  repre- 
fentations  of  the  fufFerings  and  death 
of  the  deities  in  whofe  honour  they  were 
performed.  This  is  a  plain  proof  that 
thefe  gods  had  been  men,  and  even  that 
they  were  worfhipped  under  the  very  idea 
of  men  that  were  dead. 

"  Sec  Julius  Firmicus,  p.  4,  5.  cited  above,  p.  44S. 
note  *. 

In 
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In  fpeaking  of  the  heathen  worfhip,  I 
cannot  omit  to  make  mention  of  the 
myfieries.  In  the  celebration  of  thefe 
rites  an  explicit  declaration  was  made 
of  the  mortal  origin  even  of  the  princi- 
pal  objefts  of  national  worfliip  among 
the  Gentiles  j  as  we  learn  from  the  tefti- 
monies  both  of  heathen  and  chriftian 
writers''.  The  very  learned  Jablonjki 
does  not  controvert  the  faft,  viz.  that 
the  humanity  of  the  gods  was  afferted  in  * 
the  myfteries  j  but  he  fuppofes,  that  this 
was  afferted  by  the  magiftrate,  contrary 
to  his  own  private  opinion,  for  the  cre- 
dit of  religion*.  This  conjefture  is  not 
only  groundlefs,  but  improbable,  being 

^  Cicero,  Tufcul.  I.  i.  c.  13*  et  de  Nat.  Dcor.  1. 
1.  c*  42.  Diodorufr  Siculus^  1.  !•  p.  24.  ed,  We£*, 
Auguftin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  8.  c.  5.  Cyprian.  De  I- 
dol.  Van.  p.  12.— -Thefe  authors  have  been  already 
cited.  I  add  the  following  pafTage  from  Julius  Firmi* 
cus,  p.  13*  Bed  adhuc  fuperfunt  alias  fuperftitiones^ 
quarum  fecreta  pandenda  funt,  Liberi  et  Liberse,  quae 
omnia  facris  fenfibus  veflris  fpecialiter  intimanda^funt, 
ut  et  in  iftis  profanis  religionibus  fciatis  mortes  eife  ho« 
xninum  confecratas. 

«  Jablonflci,  Pantheon  ^gyptiorum,  torn.  2.  Prok^ 
gom.  p.  xxvii. 

inconfiilent 
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inconfiftent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the 
conduft  of  magiftrates  and  of  thpfe  who 
wilhed  to  fupport  the  religion  of  the 
ftate.  The  magiftrate,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  proteft  it,  always  afted  in  u* 
nion  with  the  prieft ;  and  indeed  both 
offices,  though  diftinft,  were  very  pften 
united  in  the  fame  perfon,  who  did  not 
oppofe  in  one  capacity  what  he  taught  in 
another.  Befides,  thofe  who  moft  con- 
fultedthe  credit  of  the  public  religion 
prudently  difcouraged  all  enquiry  concer- 
ning the  origin  of  the  greater  gods,  and, 
inftead  of  divulging,  flrove  to  conceal, 
their  humanity,  either  by  infinuating  at 
times  that  they  were  originally  beings  of  a 
higher  rank  than  mankind,  or  (what  was 
more  com  monly  the  cafe )  by  applying  their 
hillory  to  elementary  and  mundane  deities . 
The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  ftate  of  the  cafe.  The  firft  objefts, 
of  idolatrous  worfhip  were  the  elements 
and  heavenly  bodies.  When  the  wor- 
ftiip  of  deified  men  was  fuperinduced 
upon  that  of  the  planets  and  elements, 

much 
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much  confufion  was  introduced  into  the 
heathen  theology,  and  the  original  doc- 
trine concerning  the  gQds  was  in  danger 
cf  being  loft.  To  prevent  this,  the 
inyfteries  were  inflituted,  and  the  true 
grounds  of  the  pagan  worfhip  were  pro- 
bably explained  to  fuch  as  were  judged 
capable  and  worthy  of  fuch  information. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  admit- 
ting that  the  popular  or  national  gods 
liad  been  removed  from  earth  to  heaven^ 
And  this  conceffion,  which  is  all  that  be- 
longs to  our  prefent  fubjeft,  is  a  very 
ftrong  confirmation  of  the  point  I  have 
teen  attempting  to  eftablifti.  It  muft  be 
cbferved  farther,  that,  although  the 
myfteries  were  the  moft  lacred  of  all  the 
heathen  rites,  they  were  inftituted  only  in 
honour  of  gods  of  mortal  origin,  fuch  as 
Jupiter,  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Mithras,  Bacchus^ 
Venus,     Ceres,     Proferpine,     Vulcaji, 

y  *'  In  the  reprefentations  of  the  my(!eries,**  fays 
FI»tarch,  **  the  true  nature  af  demons  is  held  forth.** 
See  Warburtou's  Div.  Legat.  v.  i.  p.  162.  ed.  1755* 

Caftor 
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Caftor  and  Pcdlux,  and  others  known  to 
be  of  human  defcent. 

VII.  The  heathen  droinations  and  ora-- 
cles  were  thought  to  proceed  from  de-^ 
mons  or  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

It  has  indeed  been  afferted,  that  thofe 
fuppofed  to  be  prophets  were  ali  tities 
which  related  to  one  god^  the  fun  * ;  an  a£- 
fertion  which  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing fupported  by  etymological  conjec-- 
tures,  but  which  is  contradifted  by  in-' 
difputable  fa6ls.  I  fhall  ftate  the  fubjeS; 
in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  it's  true 
light.  Several  philofphers  did  afcribe  o- 
tacles  in  fome  meafure  to  natural  caufes^ 
and  particularly  to  certain  prophetic  ex- 
halations from  the  earth,  which  owed 
their  virtue  to  a  folar  influence \  But 
this  was  merely  the  private  opinion  of  a 
few  learned  men,  to  which  the  people 

*  Bryant's  My thol.  v.  i.  p.  253.  fee  from  p.  23^ 
282.  and  p.  445.  The  gentleman's  hypothefis  is  irj-e- 
concilcable  with  the facred  writings.     See  Ifl  viii.  i'9«' 

*  This  is  fhewn  in  Diflert,  on  Min  p.  259,  note***  ^ 

were 
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were  ftrangers.  Nay,  thefe  philoib* 
phers  themfelves  allowed,  that  demons 
might  be  appointed  to  pf elide  over  divi- 
nations and  oracles  ^ ;  and  that  the  foul 
itfelf  is  naturally  endued  with  the  fa- 
culty of  divining*. 

The  common  perfuafion  was,  that 
departed  fpirits  had  an  oracular  or  pro- 
phetical quality.  This  clearly  appears 
from  thofe  divinations  by  the  dead,  and 
by  ghofts,  called  necromancy  and  necuo-^ 
mancy""^  fo  univerfally  prevalent  in  the 
heathen  world.  Oracles,  therefore, 
were  certainly  referred  to  dead  men  3  to 
fuch  efpecially  as  had,  when  living,  dif- 
covered  a  fuperior  fagacity,  or  a  greater 
infight  into  futurity,  than  **others.     Di- 

">  Di/Tert.  ubi  fupra,  &  p»  I75» 

*  Id.  p.  259.  note  P. 

*  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  a  mtvoi/LccHnof,  an  oracle  of  ghofl^i 
where  they  were  raifed  up  to  foretel  future  events.  Vit4 
Cimon*  p.  482.  C.  See  the  account  which  Maximus 
Tyrius  (Differt.  26.  p.  265.  ed.  Davif.)  hai  given  of  a 
cave  near  the  lake  Aornon,  where,  by  prayers,  facrifi« 
ces,  and  libations,  a  prophetic  ghoft  was  raifed  up. 

^  See  Paufanias,  Attica,  p.  83,  84. 

vination 
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vination.  by  the  evocation  of  the  dead 
was  praftifed  in  the  moft  ancient  times* 
In  the  Perfae  of  iEfchylus,  the  ghoft 
of  Darius  is  called  up,  and  foretels  his 
queen  her  deftiny.  According  to  Ho- 
mer *,  Ulyffes  invoked  the  dead, 
and  defcended  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions, that  he  might  learn  his  future 
fortunes  from  the  prophet  Tirefias*, 
With  the  fame  view  iEneas  confulted 
Anchifes.  Saul  alfo  applied  to  a  ventri-. 
loquift  to  call  up  Samuel :  apraftice  that 
was  as  early  as  the  age  of  Mofes*. 
Now  will  any  one  affirm,  that  Darius, 
Tirefias,  Anchifes,  and  Samuel,  or  any 
of  the  dead  whom  ventriloquifts  preten- 
ded to  confult,  were  titles  of  the  fun  f 

Two  confiderations  ferve  to  fhew  that 
all  oracles  were  referred  to  human 
ghofts  :  the  known  charafters  of  the 
gods  who  had  oracles,  and  the  placed 
where  they  \yere  fet  up.  As  to  the  gods 
themfelves  here  referred  to,    they  were 

•  Odyff.  XL  •  Lcvit.  xx-  6. 

known 
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known  to  be  human  perfbnages.  Such 
was  Ammon,  fpoken  of  above,  who 
had  an  oracle  both  at  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Libya  *^  3  Apollo  alfo,  whofe  ora- 
cle at  Delphi  was  fo  much  celebrated. 
Was  one  of  twelve  greater  gods  whofe 
mortal  origin  was  difclofed  in  the  myfte- 
ries.  Themis,  a  Pelalgic  deity**,  and 
6ne  of  the  Titanidae^  had  an  oracle  at 
mount  ParnafTus*';  Trophonius  near 
iTie  city  of  Lebadia^j  Amphiaraus"  in 
Pneotia,  or  in  Attica"*;  Branchides  in 
Milefia**;    the  daughter  of  Macarus  at 

%  See    Diodor.  Sic.    1.  3.    p.  241,  242.  ed  WciT. 
Herodot.  1.'2,  c.  54,  55,  56. 

*  Herodot.  1.  2.  c.  50. 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  v.  p.  383.       ApoUodorus  de  Diis, 
I.  I.  init. 

^  Herodot.  ubi  fupra. 

*  Liy.  XXV.  27,       Maxim.  Tyr.  Diflfert.  26.  p.  265.. 
cd.  Davif.     Schol.  ad  Ariftoph.  ad  Nub.  508. 

«  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  52.     Apulcius,  torn.  2,  p.  689, 
Paufanias,  p.  84. 
H  .»  According  to  Bos,  p.  97. 

^  Bos,  p.  98.    Pliny,  v.  29.    Mela,  I.  17.  4. 

Amphifla 
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Amphifla  in  Phocis '  ^  Geryon  near  Pa- 
tavium'.  Now  all  thefe  oracular  gods, 
as  is  evident  at  firft  fight^  were  no  other 
than  dead  men  and  women  deified*. 
And  fuch  we  muft  pronounce  all  the  o- 
ther  oracular  divinities  to  have  been,  till 
fome  clear  examples  to  the  contrary  are 
produced,  which  has  not  yet  been  done. 
The  Augilites,  who  had  no  other  gods 
but  the  ghofts  of  men,  confulted  them 
as  oracles'. 

The  heathen  oracles  were  fet  up  at 
fepukhres^  and  in  temples^  which  are  on- 
ly another,  name  for  fepulchral  monu- 
ments erefted  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Their  ghofts,  therefore,  were  certainly 
the  deities  confulted  in  thefe  places.  . 
And,  as  oracles  were  fet  up  in  all  the 
ancient  nations,  and  were  univerfally "  con-* 

9  Paufanias^  1.  lo.  p.  896* 

»  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  14. 

»  See  Apuleius,  ubi  fupra ;  and  Maxim,  Tyr.  Dii 

fert.  26.  p.  265. 
«  P.  Mela,  cited  above,  p.  97.  note  P. 

wi  Ttf5  S«»?,  Ti  Tf  xip>  ^^*  '''*  **  X^'  9ro*i»»,     Xenophon, 
Syippof,  p.  163,  Open  V.  5.  ed.  Wells. 

H  h  fulted. 
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iblted,  on  all  occafiotis  of  imp6rtaiicc, 
both  by  thofe  who  had  the  dii^ftion 
of  the  public  concerns  and  by  private 
perfoni,  aAd  were  alfo  accOflipttftied  with 
facrifices'',  luftrations,  artd  dther  religkms 
ceremonies,  they  aflford  full  proof  of  the 
Very  extenfive  worihip  of  human  ^iit$ 
in  the  heathen  world. 

If,  notwithftandirtg  all  the  evid«ice 
of  this  point  hitherto  produced^  whether 
from  teftimony  or  from  fafls,  it  (hould 
jftill  appear  incredible  that  dead  men 
and  women  fhould  be  generally  worfliip- 
ped  as  gods,  even  in  nations  celebrated 
for  their  wifdom  and  leariung,  I  mi^ht 
in  fome  meafure  remove  this  prejudice^ 
by  (hewing  upon  what  plaUiible  pret»i^ 
ces  that  worftiip  was  founded.  But  the 
grounds  and  reafons  of  it  are  foreign 
from  my  prefent  defign,  I  would  only 
obferve, 

^  With  human   facrifices,  according  to   S«rvius  on 
Virg.  Mn.  VI.  107.     (^ae  fine  hominis  occifione  non 

ficbant.     • 

vni. 
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VIII.  That  the  remains  of  it  at  this 
day,  amongft  ro^ny  prpfeffed  Chriftians> 
give  credibUity  to  the  exiftence  of  it  in 
former  times  amongft  the  Heathens. 
It  is  certain  that  the  worftiip  of  the  dead 
ftill  prevails,  and  has  long  prevailed,  a- 
mongft  the  former,  in  the  fame  manner 
it  did  amongft  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  Gentile  converts  carried 
meat,  bread,  and  wine,  to  the  fepul- 
chres  of  the  martyrs  *,  as  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to  do  to  the  manes  of  their 
anceftors  before  their  converfion  ^. 

As  the  Gentiles  offered  up  prayers  to 
the  dead  at  their  fepulchres*;  in  like 
manner,  according  to  Eufebius,  Chrif- 
tians  went  to  the  tombs  of  the  champions 
of  true  religion,  and  made  their  prayers 

*  See  Auftin,  (1.  8.  c.  a7.  de  Civ.  Dei,  &  1.  vi. 
Confeff.  c.  2.)  Jill  enim  ad  fepulchra  martyrum  epu- 
las  deferebant,  pultem>  panem,  etvinum.  Gutherde 
Jure  Maniura,  1.  2.  c.  12. 

y  As  to  the  heathen  cuftom,  fee  Ovid's  Fafti,  1.  2. 

V.  533-540- 
'  Adde  preces  pofitis  et  fua  verba  focis.    Id.  ib.  v. 

542. 

H  h  2  at 
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at  tbemy  and  honoured  tbdr  bkjfedfouh*^  5 
believing  them  to  have  power  to  avert  c- 
vils  from  mankind,  and  to  beftow  blef- 
fings  upon  them  ** :  a  power  which  the 
Gentiles  afcribcd  to  thofe  gods  who  had 
been  men. 

The  fepulchres  of  faints  and  martyrs 
have  been  converted  by  Chriftians  into 
churches,  juft  as  the  heathen  fepulchres 
were  into  temples.  Altars,  annual  fef- 
tivals,  and  other  religious  rites,  have 
been  inftituted  to  dead  men,  as  well  by 
many  who  live  under  the  Gofpel*"  as  by 
the  more  ancient  idolaters,  who  were 
ftrangers  to  it.  The  worfliip  of  images 
is  as  familiar  topapifts  as  it  ever  was  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  apologized  for  by  both 
upon  the  fame  grounds.  By  both  alfo 
their  gods  are  carried  about  in  fhrines,^ 

*  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev.  1.  13,  c.  u.  p.  66 j. 

^  Mede,  p.  641,  64^.  Newton  on  Daniel^  c.  14, 
p.  215.     Middleton's  Letters,  prefatory  Difc.  p.  51. 

«  Middlemen's  Letters  from  Rome,  prefatojry  Pif^ 
courfe,  p.  2.5.     Newton  on  Dan.  ch.  14. 

%  and 
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and  thought  to  be  prefent  in  every  image 
and  every  edifice  eredled  to  their  honour. 
The  abfurdity  of  the  papifts  is  more  gla- 
ring than  that  of  the  Pagans,  becaufe 
they  believe  that  the  whole  bodily  prefence 
of  ehrift  is  in  ten  thoufand  different  pla- 
ces in  the  fame  inftant  of ,  time,  under 
the* appearance  of  bread  and  wine. 

The  Papifts  dignify  their  faints  with 
divine  titles,  as  the  pagans  did  their 
worthies  ^  Both  affign  to  their  deities 
the  fame  offices,  confidering  them  as  the 
guardians  of  towns,  cities,  and  coun- 
tries, a$  prefidents  over  all  the  objefts 
of  nature,  and  over  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  human,  life  \ 

*  If  the  empefor  Domitian  ft/led  himfelf  LORD 
and  iGOD,  as  was  obfcrved  above,  p.  275.  note®;  fo 
is  rhe  pope  called  GOD,  the  SUPREME  DEITY  on 
earth,  and  our  LORD  GOD*  Chandler's  Account  of  a 
Conference  in  Nicolas-lane,  1734.  The  Papifts  fome* 
times  plead  that  they  only  call  their  faint^^i<v/,  not  dii. 

B^it  thefe  are  e(|uivalent  terms.     Serviuson  \\vg.  i£n. 
XIL  139. 

•  See  Middlcton's  Letters,  p.  153,  178.  Prefat. 
Difc.  p.  51. 

H  h  3  lU 
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If,  amoiigft  the  Heathens,  fome  god- 
deffes  wef e  tnoUght  to  hav6  mdre  power, 
or  were  in  high^f  reputation  in  one  place 
than  in  another  j  as  Juno  at  Argos^  for 
example;  it  is  juft  the  fame  amongft 
Papifts  with  the  lady  of  Lorctto.  The 
virgin  Mary  holds  the  firft  rank  amongft 
all  the  popifli  faints,  and  feettislttdeed 
to  be  the  pHndpal  objeft  of  their  devo- 
tion. To  her  the  ftatelieft  churches  atod 
the  faiircft  altars  are  raifed ;  to  her  the 
mofl:  frequent  addfeffes  are  tnade,  and 
the  greateft  number  of  mitades  aifcrl- 
bed^  If  the  Heathens  honoured  a  dei- 
fied Woman  as  ibe  mother  of  the  godsy  and 
queen  of  heaven  ^  j  toO  many  Chriftianft 
apply  thefe  titles  to  Mary,    calling  her 

'  Sp^nce's  P6lyin€tis,  p.  56. 

t  Sir  Edward  Satidy^^  Survey  of  Rcli£i<{m9  f  •  f»  5^ 

^  The  regent  of  the  moon  Was  ftyled  queen  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  the  mother  of  the  gods  was  Rhea*  who  is  f^A 
to  have  appeared  to  Themiftodes  in  a  dream.  Plutarch* 
Vit.Themitt.  p.  127.  A, 

the 
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the  queen  of  heavenly  and  the  mother  of  God. 
And  fhe  delights  to  be  worfliipped  under 
different  titles^  juft  as  the  Heathen  dei- 
ties did*. 

Demon-worfhip  was  thought  to  be 
juftified  amongft  the  Heathens  by  the 
oftentation  of  oracles,  the  cure  of  difea- 
fcs,  and  other  miracles"".  Herein  they 
were  imitated  by  Chriftians,  who  pre- 
tended, that  the  miracles  performed  in 
the  times  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  were 
renewed  at  the  Sepulchres  of  the  mar- 

fodde/s  !  thou  art  th^  queen  of  heaven y  of  the  fea,  and 
rfthe  earth.  Lipf.  Dper.  p*  I2^S.  Tenifon  of  Idola- 
VPf,  p.  290.  £piphaniai  ikya  ^FChriftianc  in  his  time, 
Tbej  made  a  goddefs  tfth^  inrgiu,  and  offered  a  <ak€  unto 
her  as  the  queen  of  heaven.     Mede,  p.  636. 

^  Chifhul  fays,  (Travel?,  p.  135,  6.)  The  virgjn  is 
not  invoked  under  the  fame  character  in  all  places  and 
on  all  occafions,  but  —  is  fplit  into  fo  many  diftinfl 
obj^fts  of  worfhip ;  as  the  lady  de  Vidloria,  &c.  She 
has  numerous  titles,  (comp.  p.  172,  173.)  probably 
according  to  her  dillinft  offices. 

'  On  t4ie  polyonomy  of  the  heathen  gods,  fee  Selden, 
Prolegom.  c.  3.  ******  5.  Sched.  de  Diis  German. 
p.  87,  89,  175. 

"  Mede,  p.  6S0,  6S1.    Newton,  p.  211. 

H  h  4  tyrs. 
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tyrs".  A  miraculous  power  was  attribu- 
ted to  their  dead  bodies,  to  their  bones, 
and  other  reliques*. 

It  was  not  without  reafon,  therefore, 
,  that  the  gentile  philofophers  long  ago 
reproached  Chriftians  with  introducing 
new  gods,  fuch  as  were  taken  from  a- 
mongft  men^.     Nay,  Theodoret  boafb 
that  God  bad  brought  his  dead  (viz.  the 
martyrs)    into  the  place    (the  temples) 
of  the  heathen  gods.      For,    injiead  of  the 
feajis  of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  are  now  ce- 
lebrated the  fejiivals  of  Peter  and  Paul, — 
and  of  the  holy  martyrs^.     If  the  Gentiles 
ferved  the  creature,  pajjing  over  the  crea- 
tor\  the  papifts,  (I  fpeak  not  of  indivi- 
d vials,)  notwithftanding  fome  verbal  ac- 

*  Mede,  ubi  fupra ;  and  Middleton's  Free  Enquiry, 
p.  130.  etfeq.  Astopopiih  miracles,  fee  Middleton's 
Prefatory  DIfcourfe  to  his  Letters  from  Rome,  p.  29.  et 
feq. 

•  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  208.  et  feq. 

p  Eunapius,  Vit*  Philo&ph.  p.  76.     See  Julian  ap. 
Cyril,  in  Newton*  p.  208. 
^  Theodoret,  1.  8.,^ap*  Mede,  p.  642. 
'  lUtia  T0y  KThffM7ct%  ■.Rom*  it  21*    Beza  in  loc* 

knowledgcments 
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Icnowledgements  of  him,  do  very  much 
conceal  him  from  public  view,  by  direc- 
ting the  attention  of  the  people  to  many 
other  objetls  of  religious  worfhip,  by  at- 
fociating  with  him  the  virgin  Mary  and 
other  faints',  and  by  making  the  mofl: 
difhonourable  reprefentations  of  him  in 
the  pi6lures  with  which  their  facred  edi- 
fices are  adorned.  The  figure  of  the 
ever-adorable  and  mcomprehenfible  J&-. 
hovah,  who  inhabits  eternity  and  fills 
immenfity,  is  generally  that  of  an  oU 
man  3  and,  in  fome  places,  he  has  upon 
him  a  night- gown  and  cap\  In  the  fevc- 
ral  foregoing  particulars,  and  many 
more  that  might  be  mentioned,  there  is 
a  ftriking  refemblance  between  the  idola- 
try of  Papifts  and  Pagans.  The  for- 
mer know  that  the  *obje£ls  of  their  wor- 
fhip had  been  men,  juft  as  the  latter 

•  In  the  town  of  Znaim,  In  Moravia,  there  is  an  £- 
mage  of  the  virgin,  erefted  on  a  fair  pillar,  with  this 
ihfcription  :  Laus  D$Oy  Mariaque  'uirgini,  fanaifque  fa^ 
it.     Chifhul's  Travels,  p.  131. 

<  Id.  ib.  p.  116. 

did. 
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ifid.  Both  perform  their  worfhip  in  the 
very  fame  places,  on  the  ^  high- way Sy  in 
grooves  J  on  mountains'^ ^  and  at  fepulcbres. 
Let  us  now  briefly  confider,  how  far  the 
praftice  of  the  worfhip  of  dead  men,  in. 
a  large  part  of  the  chriftian  church, 
proves  the  prior  exiflrence  of  it  in  the 
lieathen  world, 

*  Every  refemblance  between  the  cus- 
toms, whether  civil  or  religious,  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  does  not,  I  acknowledge, 
necelTarily  argue  imitation.  A  confide- 
rable  refemblance  has  been  difcbvered 
between  the  cuftoms  of  different  people 
who  have  had  no  intercourfe  with  one 
Another ;  and,  where  it  is  not  purely  ac- 
cidental, may  be  accounted  for  by  fome 
principles  in  human  nature  common  to 
all.  Let  it  then  be  fuppofed,  what^ 
however,  cannot  be  granted,  that  the 
conformity  between  popery  and  pagan- 
ifm,  in  the  feveral  particulars  ftated  a- 
bove,  and  in  a  hundred  others  that  have 

•  Middleton's  Letters,  p.  184,  iZ^» 

been 
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been  omitted,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for ;  it  will  (till  £brve  to  ih^w^  that  th? 
iame  fpecies  of  idoiatry»  pra^ifed  in  a 
great  ipait  of  the  chriftian  worlds  mighty 
and  probably  did,  prevail  in  th^  heathen 
worlds  To,  whatever  coitimoh  princi- 
ples youchoofeto  afcribe  it's  prevalence 
id  bbth^  they  were  lil^ely  t^  operate  more 
^oh^^  in  the  latter  than  in  thefor^ 
mer:  for  Chrifiianity  fo  clearly  )xad  pa^ 
thetically  reprefents  <5od  as  the  only 
proper  objcft  of  neligious  wbrftiip^  that 
it  is  even  hard  to  conceive  how  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  this  religion  ihould  join  any  o- 
thers  with  hinu  At  the  fame  time  it 
gwcs  us  fuch  a  view  of  the  ftate!  of  thp 
^^d/^  as  overturns  the  very  foundation 
of  ^  the  devotion  which  has  been  paid 
thj^m.  Nay^  it  particularly  warns  .us  a<^ 
gainft  this  fpecies  of  idolatry,  and  brandy 
i^^  a^  an :  apo|lacy  from  tlie  chriilia^ 
faitk  \  Thefe.  coniiderations  are  well  a*- 
jd^^  to  preif^ye  the  jxrofefibrj  of  the 

''■-'■'  •'.  Gofpel 
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Gofpel  from  all  idolatry,  more  elpecially 
from  the  worfhip  of  the  dead;  and  had 
aftually  produced  this  effeft  on  multi** 
tudes  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times^ 
though  not  on  all.  Now  if  reafbn,  even 
when  aided  by  revelation,  could  nat 
check  the  fuppofed  natural  propenfity  io 
the  worfhip  of  dead  men;  it  cannot  be  i- 
magined  that  reafon  alone  could  do  it.  £•» 
very  natural  principle  or  bias  will  operate 
with  the  greateft  force  where  there  are:  the 
feweft  and  the  weakeft  powers  of  rcfift- 
ance* 

But  the  conformity  between  paganifm 
and  popery^  with  refpeft  to  the  worfhip 
of  the  dead,  holds  in  fo  many  particu- 
lars, and  fuch  as  have  manifeflly  no 
foundation  in  any  appearance  of  reafon, 
or  bias  of  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  without  fuppofing  that 
Chriftians  copied  from  the  Heathenisr, 
Befides,  we  leara  from  hiftory,  what  we 
might  have  prefumed  to  be  true  from  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  the 

heathen 
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heathen  as  well  as  the  jewifh  converts  to 
Chriftianity  retained  ftrong  prejudices  in 
favour  of  many  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  had  been  educated.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  ftronger  proof  than  a 
fa6^  taken  notice  of  above^,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  cuftom  of  offering  human 
viftims  amongft  the  Chriftians  in  GauL 
From  hiftory  we  likewife  learn,  that 
many  paftors  of  the  church,  who  were 
employed  in  bringing  men  over  to  the 
profellion  of  the  Gofpel,  though  they 
themfelves  might  havejuft  conceptions 
of  it,  condefcended  too  far  to  the  preju- 
dices of  others.  They  could  not  flop  the 
current  of  fuperftition,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  direft  it  into  a  new  channel; 
and  were  fure  hereby  to  add  to  the 
wealth  .  and  grandeur  of  the  church, 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  robbed  it 
of  it's  purity  and  true  glory.  The  mif- 
fionafies  of  Ireland  arid  England,  not 

y  P.  108.  note  •.  Procopius  (1.  ii.  de  Bello  Gothi- 
co.)  memorat  Francos  etiam  Chriflum  colentes  adfumm 
asvum  facrificaire  homines.  Tomafin.  de  Donariisvete^ 
Tum^  c.  40. 

being 
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being  able  to  withdraw  the  people  from 
paying  a  kind  of  adoration  to  ftones  and 
barrows  crefted  to  the  dead*,  cut  crofles 
on  the  former,  and  dedicated  the  latter 
to  chriftian  faints ;  and  then  allowed  the 
fuperftition.  Thefe  criminal  complian- 
ces had  been  unneceffary,  had  not  this 
fuperftition  taken  faft  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  before  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Chriftianity.  We  may 
therefore  juftly  conclude,  that  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  dead  men,  in  countries  called 
chriftian,  is  a  remnant  of  the  pagan  ido- 
latry*,  and  a  demonftration  of  it*s  having 
exifted  in  general  credit  prior  to  the  co- 
ming of  Chrift,  and  even  prevailed  more 
before  this  period  than  it  has  done  fince. 
Let  us  weigh  the  feveral  fafts  that  have 
been  ftated  in  this  feftipn,  and  fee  what 
is  the  moft  natural  conclufion  from 
them.  The  heathen  gods  were  wor- 
Ihipped  at  places  of  fepulture  or  at  ho* 

«  Borlafe's  Antiq.  of  Cornw.  p.  222,  223. 

*  See  Middleton's  Letters  fromRome^  p*  225.  ^. 

norary 
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norary  tombs :  they  were  reprefentcd  by 
images  in  human  form :  the  gifts  prc- 
fentcd  to  them  were  adapted  to  the  ap- 
prehended nature  of  human  fpirits,  and 
the  ceremonies  with  which  they  were 
honoured  refpefled  their  former  mortal 
condition  :  and  oracles,  thofe  boafted 
proofs  of  a  divine  fore-knowledge,  were 
referred  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  Thefe 
fafts  clearly  point  to  deceafed  mortals  as 
the  objedts  of  pagan  worfliip.  We  arc 
even  eye-witneffes  of  the  a6lual  exiftence 
of  a  fimilar  worfhip  in  the  chriftian 
church,  which,  we  know,  was  introdu- 
ced there  by  the  converts  from  the  hea- 
then religion.  And,  though  the  priefts 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  mortal  origin 
of  their  principal  gods,  yet  they  entruf- 
ted  the  fecret  with  fo  many,  that  it  was 
at  laft  openly  divulged. 

I  (hall  offer  no  more  proofs  of  the 
worfhip  of  human  fpirits  in  this  place. 
Some  farther  illuflrations  of  it  may  oc- 
cur in  examining  the  grounds  and  rea- 

fons 
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Ions  of  the  Heathens  deifying  both  the 
world  and  the  fouls  of  men.  I  fhall 
now  conclude  with  a  brief  recapitulatioa 
of  what  has  been  already  advanced. 

That  gods,  whp  had  their  original 
here  below,  were  worfhipped  in  mo/i 
<^^  the  heathen  nations  commonly  ftyled 
Barbarous  *,  and  in  all  thofe  polifhed  by 
learning  **>  has  been  proved,  by  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Pagans  themfelves,  who 
certainly  beft  knew  what  the  objefts  of 
their  worfhip  were. 

Befides  the  proofs  of  this  point,  which 
refpe6l  particular  nations,  others  of  a 
more  general  nature  were  producedj^ 
which  equally  refpeft  all  the  learned  na- 
tions, and  all  others  which  had  adopted 
their  fyftem  of  theology.  The  proofs 
were  drawn  from  two  fources  :  from  the 
diftinft  teftimonies  of  the  heathen  poets, 
philolbphers,  and  hiftorians,  and  of  the 


•  Ch.  I,  fetSl.  1,2.  *  Ch.  II, 
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ings  of  a  fuperior  fpecies,  a  celeftial  race, 
*  who  had  only  condefcended  to  vifit  this 
lower  world,  in  the  form  of  men  and 
.  women,  for  a  time.    Neverthelefs,  per- 
,.fbns  of  underftanding  faw  through  the 
delufion,  and  proved,  from  the  hiflory 
of  their   birth  and  burial,    (what  tjje 
priefts  themfelves  difdofed,  to  thofe  ini- 
=  tiated  into  the  greater  myfteries,  under 
thefeaiof  fecrecy,)  that  even  thefe  gods 
of  the  firft  clafs  were  of  human  defcent*. 
The  Heathens  not  only  declare,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  that  all  their  gods  had  no 
higher  original,  but  afSrm  that  this  was 
the  cafe  in  particular  with  refpe^t  to  their 
greatejl  gods^    and  the  objefts  of  their 
moft  auguft  ceremonies  ^, 

In  examining  the  evidence  of  the  hu- 
man origin  bf  the  national  gods,  I  confi- 
dered  the  obje6lions  that  have  been  raifed 
againft  it  by  feveral  writers  as  they  came 
in  the  way,  and  particularly  thofe  urged 


«  p. 255,  458-461, 

i  Alwre,  p.  135, 

• 

183, 257  267, 276, 277, 308. 
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by  Dr,  Blackwell  and  M n  Bryant*  The 
former  was  a  learnt  and  ingenious^  but 
not  always  a  corrc^,  writer.  And  his 
Letters  on  Mythology  arc  rather  a  ftu- 
died  apology  for  paganifm  than  an  im^ 
partial  reprefentation  of  it.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  gods  of  the  greater 
nations  (in  which  hc  muft  include  the 
f earned  on^s)  were  the  deified  parts  and 
powers  of  the  univerfe.  I  have  therefore 
largely  fliewn  that  the  gods  pf  thefe  na- 
tions were  deified  njortals.  His  objec^ 
tions  are  retailed  by  a  late  writer*  a;;  his 
own,  and  h^ve  been  diftinftiy  exami* 
jied%    With  regard  to  Mr.  Bryant,  it  is 

impoffiblei 

9  Mr,  Fell, 

'  In  ch,  I,  fe^f  I.  ai^4  othei'  plj|<^r8|  '}A9^  Fell  atv 
fempted  to  refute  th^t  part  of  the  DilTertation  on  Mirat 
cles  which  was  intended  to  pfove  the  fojQowiag  propofrf 
lion,  viz.  **  that  ^uchdemons^  as  were  th$  mrt  4"""^ 

f*  di'aU  ohje^s  of  the  ^ahlijhed  tuorfiip  amOAgft  tl^C 
•*  ancient  nation s^  particularly  the  Egyptians,  Q^reeks^ 
f  1  and  Romans,  were  f^ch  departed  liaman  Spirits  a^ 
f  *  were  believed  to  become  demons.**  Above,  p*  4*  ff* 
'f  l>is  pyopofition  is/ully  conjirHvcd  by  what  ^as  been  of- 

Cere4 
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iffipoffible  to  forbear  doing  juftice  to  his 
ahUki^i  his  learning,  his  candour,  and 

I  i  4  his 

fcred  in  th<r  preceding  fheets.    Let  us  confider  whether 
Mn  Fell  ha£  facceeded  in  his  attempt  to  refute  it. 

I*  Inilead  of  informing  his  readers,  that  my  defign 
profefledly  was  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  proportion, 
(Difl*.  Min  p.  183,  23 1 .)  he  has,  on  the  contrary,  maim- 
ed and  difguifed  it,  fo  as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  any' 
one  to  divine  what  the  Diflertation  aimed  at  on  this  fub- 
je6t,  and  to  lead  them  to  think  it's  aim  was  different 
from  what  it  really  was.     Above,  p.  11-18. 

2.  The  fore-mentioned  proposition  was  iupported  hy 
fa£b  and  teftimonies*  How  has  the  gentleman  anfwer- 
^d  thefe  arguments  ?  by  taking  no  notice  at  all  of  the 
argument  from  fadts,  and  overlooking  the  principal  tef- 
timonies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  early  Chriilians  and 
of  the  philofophers,  though  the  latter,  in  his  own  ac- 
count, were  the  mofi:  competent  witnefTes.  Above,  p. 
301,  302.  But,  if  he  did  not  overturn  the  proofs  of  the 
proportion,  nor  even  examine  the  principal  of  theni,  yet 
it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  able  to  urge  fome  plauflble 
objedions  againft  it.     This  leads  me  to  obferve, 

3.  That  his  obje Axons  are  foreign  from  the  purpofe. ' 
The  propo/ition  refpedled  demom^  as  contra-diHinguiflied 
fkim  the  natural ^ods.     Above,  p.  5.     Our  author,  in 
anfwer,  tells  us  that  the  latter  were  worlhipped ;  which 
they  might  be,  and  yet  the  propoiition  be  true.     To' 
refute  it,  he  ihould  have  (hewn,  that  fuch  demons  as  it ' 
defcribes  were  beings  originally  fuperior  to  the  human  ^ 
ratec   but  he  has  contented  himfelf  with  tranfcribing, 

from 
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> 

2eal    to    fupport    Chriftlanity*       Hi?' 
knowledge  of  antiquity  rendered  him 

fiilly 

froiji  tbofe  authors  who  ^vrote  againfl:  Dr,  Sykes,  paflaT 
gts  in  which  the  ancients  fpeak  of  demons  that  do  nof 
come  under  this  defcription.  The  proportion  re£^tGi% 
fuch  demons  as  were  the  obje^s  of  the  eftallijhtd  nuorjhip , 
which  the  gentleman  hoped  to  refute  by  telling  \x&,  that 
the  philofophers  alTerted  a  fuperior  or<ier  of  demons, 
though  the  latter  were  npt  the  obje£ls  of  the  eftablifhed 
worfhip^  and  though  the  philofophers  themfelves  bear 
teftimony  to  the  humanity  of  thofe  whq  we^e.*  It  is  jull 
the  fame  when  he  is  treating  the  fubjedl  of  4emoniacat 
pofTeilion.  Inftead  of  fhewing  that  thofe  demons,  ta 
*whom  poffejjions  <were  referred ^  were  a  higher  order  of  be- 
ings than  human  fpirits,  (of  ijohich  he  has  not  produced 
p^e  fingle  example y)  he  only  labours  to  prove,  (what  I 
had  repeatedly  allowed^  though,  from  his  manner  of 
writing,  his  readers  would  imagine  the  contrary^)  tha^ 
fome  did  affert  this  higher  order  of  demons,  to  whom, 
however,  pofTeffions  were  never  referred.  The  gentle- 
V^ZXL  fttcceeds  nvhere  he  has  no  ad'verfary.  Farther,  the 
demons  of  the  learned  nations  were  the  only  fubje^ 
of  the  propoiition ;  the  Egyptians,  Greeks^  a^d  Ro? 
mans,  being  mentioned  as  t|ie  moil  proper  ipecimens 
pf  the  reft.  Above,  p.  g,  10.  To  this  thp  gentleman  op-, 
pofes  the  cafe  of  the  harharous  nations,  which,  accor 
ding  to  him,  wor (hipped  only  the  natural  gods  ;  and 
confequently  acknowledged  no  demons  at  all,  in  the  rc^ 
(trained  fenfe  of  that  word  in  the  proportion.     lb.  p.  i  o, 

"^  Above,  p4  298,  cti*ef. 
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fchrlftian  Fathers  * ;     and  from  certain 
faftg,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  and 
yet  taniiot  be  accounted  for  but  upon 
the  fuppofitlori  of  the  truth  of  thofe  tef^^ 
Jtimonies**  The  teftimonies  and  the  fa^s 
mutually  illuftrate  and  confirm  each  o- 
ther;   and  both,  efpeciaily  when  taken 
together^  fully  demonftrate  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  worfhip  of  human  fpi- 
rits  in  the  ancient  heathen  world :  which 
is  the  point  I  undertook  to  eftabliftii 
'    But  thfe  arguments,  which  have  car-* 
lied  us  fo  far,  go  farther,  and  prove^ 
not  only  that  human  fpirits  were  gene-* 
rally  worfhipped  amongft  the  Heathens^ 
but  thatfuch  fpirits  alone ^  or  with  few 
exceptions^    were,  in  the    nations  with 
whith  we  are  beft  acquainted,  the  dire6t 
and  immediate  objefts  of  the  eftabliftied 
worfhip  5  which  confifted  in  having  fta* 
tues,  temples,  altars,  priefts,  facrificesj 
feftivals,  games,  and  humerous  ceremo^ 

'        •  -  * 

nies^  dedicated  to  them   by  public  de-« 

Y  .♦Xh.  IIL  fta.  i.  d  Cix.  III.  {^^.  2. 
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crees.  In  the  nations  here  Blha/doA  to; 
idolatry  was  digefted  into  tfir  artifici4d 
fyjiemi  which  might  indeed  h^  hiaSLt 
upon  the  fuppofiiion  of  there  b^g  twa 
forts  of  gods,  the  natural  and  iiazhmafu 
Neverthdefs,  the  latter^  being  thought 
to  be  intrufted  with  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  more  efpeptally  of 
human  afiairs,  became  the  grand  objeSs 
of  mens  hopes,  and  fears,  and  depend-*r 
ence,  and  engrofled,  as  it  were,  the 
public  devotion*  If  fome  of  theft  bero-^ 
gods  were  confidercd,  by  thoftf  inftniftt 
ed  in  the  fecret  do6l:rine,  as  fymbols 
pf  the  natural^  yet  the  cin^il  theology 
prefented  the  former  to  the  people  as  be^ 
ing  themfelves  true  and  real  divinitiei^^ 
not  as  fymbols  and  reprefentatives  of  a^ 
ny  oth?r%  Accordingly  the  Heathens  ^^ 
the  early  Chriiiian$%  ^nd  tp  theft  we 

•  Above,  p.  412-415. 

^  P.  223,  224,  255,  256,  257,  263-267,  277. 

•  P'  »57»  344-347« 
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mgy  add  the  ancient  Jews^,  and  the  fa- 
cred  writers  thejniel ves  ^  agree  in  repre- 
fenting  all  the  gods  of  paganifm  as  de- 
ceafed  mortals.  This  is  certainly  true^ 
in  general,  with  refpeft  to  the  obje6ls 
of  national  worihip*  Some,  who  would 
tiot  undertake  to  affirm  there  were  no  ex- 
ceptions, confefTed  that  it  was  difficult 
to  iind  any  ^ ;  and  others  thought  that 
there  were  none'.  Jt  muft  be  ob-^ 
ferved^  farther,  that  the  argument  from 
the  fafts  before  mentioned,  particu<& 
kjrly  from  the  reprefentatioii  of  th^ 
gods  by  images,  and  the  places  and  rites 
of  their  worfhip,  extends  as  far  as  thei 
fore^cited  t^ftimonies,  and  equally  with 

*  In  their  greek  verfion  6i  Pf»  xcv.  5.  we  read, 
ITarrif  fu  ^i(u  rat  f^9(»t  ^Mfjtona.  ALL  t^e  gpdj  tf  the  Hea^ 
then  are  demons,  that  is,  men  who  after  (heir  deaths 
were  fuppofed  to  become  demons  or  deities.  Demons 
here  cannot  denot^^  apoflate  angels ;  becaufe^  in  this 
fenfe  pf  thai  word^  the  aiTertionr  is  palpably  falfe. 

*  The  Scripture  reprcfents  the  heatheii  gods  as  dea4 
men,  and  coiifcqutntly  as  nothing  mord  than  fuch^  bcf- 
caiife  it  does  not  allow  their  real  deification  after  theii' 
deaths.     Differt.   on  Mir.  p.  197.     Above,  p.  13. 

*.AboyC:,  P-«57«  *  ^^«  P'*6Sf  244-347- 
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them  ferve  to  fliew  that  all  the  heathen 
gods  had  once  been  men ;  which  is  a  full 
vindication  of  the  opinion  I  had  exprefied 
of  them  in  the  fame  terms.*  Neverthe- 
lefs,  a  late  writer  declares  no  opinion 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  this,  and  e- 
ven  that  all  the  world  knew  the  heathen 
gods  had  never  been  men". 

The  Gentiles  diftinguifhed  the  gods 
whom  the  laws  commanded  them  to 
worfhip  into  two  clafTes  :  the  gods  of  the 
higher,  and  the  lower,  order",  The  lat- 
ter were  by  all  known  and  acknowledged 
to  be  fuch  as  were  natives  of  the  earth, 
but  believed  to  be  advanced  to  heaven. 
As  to  the  former,  the  priefts  difcoura- 
ged  all  inquiry  into  their  origin ;  and 
fometimes  pretended  that  they  were  be- 

•  Above,  p.  12,  13,  14, 

«>  Fell,  p.  30,  110. 

"  Dii  majorumy  et  minorum^  gentium^  The  word  j|«f» 
iium  is  ufed  here  as  it  is  in  the  following  pafTage  of  Ci- 
cero :  Cleantbesy  qui  quafi  majorum  eft  gentium  SteicuSm 
Academ.  II.  41,  it  has  always  been  argued  from  in 
the  preceding  fheets  in  it's  true  fenfe ;  though,  in  p. 
209,  it  is,  through  mere  inadvertence,  rendered  un^ 
iififis, 
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fully  fenfible  of  what  he  freely  acknow-. 
Ipdges,  \iz.  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

Heathens 

•       ■»■•■ 

23.   In  a  wor4«  ^1  His  pbje6tiox)s  are  ^uite  foreign  from . 
tfee  purpofe,  or  rife, 

4.  They  are  not  founded  in  faft.     His  language  ma- 
nifeftly  ix^plies  that  the  philofpphers  were  on  his  fide, 
though  the  contrary  has  been  demonftrated.    Above,  p,^ 
300-308.   .  He  ftronjgly  infinuates  tjiat  I  had  excluded 
their  teftijnonies^  notwithftanding  I  hafi  appealed  to, 
and  prodpced,  them.     lb.  p.   301.  note  *.      In  cour 
tradition  to  all  the  foregoing  teftimonies,  he  maintains* 
that  hero-gods  ivere  either  reje3ed  or  not  knoivn^   even  in 
the  days  of  Plato  j  by  the  greateft  part  of  the  'world  \  and,  to 
give  fome  colour  to  his  affcrtion,  he  fubllitutes  the  word 
moft  in  the  room  of  many^  and  thus  corrupts,  as  well  at 
groHly  mifjnterprcts,  this  philofopher.     Diflert.  on  Mir. 
p.  173,  note'.     Fell,  p.  9.      Above,  p.  lo,  11,  I3i«' 
In  moft  of  thofe  very  nations,  in  which  he  affirms  di- 
vine honours  were  not  paid  to  deceafed  heroes,  human 
fpirlts  were  adlually  worfhipped.     Above,  ch.  I.  fed.  i. 
p.  93,etpainm.  Sedl. 2.  p.  iz8.  ch. II.  fe£l.  land 2.  In. 
fome  as  the  greateft.     lb.  p.  33,  183.     In  others,  as 
the  c»/k  gods.     lb.  p.  32,  93.     According  to  his  arith* 
metic,    the  natural  gods  were  the  greateft  part  of  the 
heathen  deities,  contrary  to  the  cleareft  evidence.     A- 
bove,  p.  19,  267-272.     In  order  to  ferve  his  purpofe,  he 
ponfounds  the  Belus,  fpoken  of  by  Berofus,  with  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  notwithftanding  Berofui 
llimfelf  tells  us,  Belus's  head  was  twice  cut  off.     Above, 
p.  l88-I5|0.     He  makes  the  Phenicians  an^  Egyptians 

t* 
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Heathens  themfelves,    their  gods  ^^ere 

deified 

to  be  worihippers  only  of  phyfical  beings>  by  matila- 
xiSig  his  author,  who  declares  in  the  moft  unequivocaf 
terms^  and  in  the  very  place  appealed  to,  that  they  had 
gckb  both  mortal  and  immortal^  and  that  the  former  were 
iccoanted  the    greateft  gods^  though  the  latter  were 
the   only  gods  in  their  own  natural  right*     Fell,  p*  31* 
Above,  p.  1 33»  et  feq.    The  gentkman  has  frequent  re- 
conrfe    to    fuch  mutilations.      That    complained    of 
above,  p.    ii>   \z.  is    a  juff  Q>ecimen  of  his  ufuaT 
manner  of  quoting  my  writings.    He  appeals  to  Herodo- 
tus to  prove,  that  ^^  the  Getes  efteemed  the  heavens  to^ 
be  the  only  deity,"  though  this  very  hiftorian  (in  agree- 
ment with  all  others)   affirms,   that   they  worihipped 
Zamobds.     Nay,  Hcrodotu»  Tay^^  that  the  Getes  he- 
litFued  there  'was  no  other  god  hut  theirs.     Above,  p.   30- 
34,     According  to  Mr.  Fell,  "  Plutarch  was  very  care- 
ful  never  to  attribute  this  opinion"   (viz.  That  the  gods 
of  Egypt  had  been  men)  **  to  the  Egyptian  priefts ;"  and 
yet  this  fame  Plutarch  declares,  x!tkt  priefts  did  affirm, 
that  the  bodies  of  their  gods  ^  except  fuch  as  ivere  incorrupt 
tibk  ahd  immortal^  lay  buried  ivith  them."       Above,  p* 
165,  166.     Thus,  Mr.  Fell,notwith(landing  hisdeda-. 
ration    to  the  contrary,    Jntrodudion,    p.  viii.     does 
impute  to  author t  opinions  they  ne^ver  maintained^  and  even 
fuch  as  they  clearly  contradidi  or  overturn.     See  above, 
p.  133,  etfeq.  and  p.  144,  177,  note'.     No  wonder  the 
gentleman  is  rather  fparing  of  his  citations.     What   he 
did  not  know  himfelf,  he  imagined  others  were  equally  ^ 
^noraiiit  of.    He  fpeaks  as  if  no  proof  could  be  produ- 
ced 
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^^fied  mcKrtals'.  But  this  cohceffioir. 
And  other  c(mceffion»,  tog^her  with  his 
relying  more  on  etfinological  dedudtions 

thaft 

icedpf  tkthttnwmicyof  Q^/t,  (A^rr,  p.  i<59,  ntJteS)  or 

of  the  worfhip  of  a  man  under  the  ttame  of  i9a^,  ib.  p.  t0(» 
iiote  * ;  and  as  if  there  were  no  deciiive  evidence  of  mens 
paying  religions  worfhip  to  a  human  fpirit  under  the 
term  Jupiter,  p.  246,  in  a  note ;  though  pfoof  of  the 
humanity  of  Ofiris  was  placed  befbre  him,  fee  above,  p. 
%6^,  and  he  Ihould  have  known  th^t  ^ere  wvs  drw 
<ifive  evidence  o<^  the  humanity  both  of  Be!  and  t/£ 
Jupiter.  He  confounds  the  Jupiter  of  the  temples  witt 
that  of  the  philbfophers.  Ib.  p.  ipS-jOo.  With  ret 
peft  to  Jupiter,  fee  alfo  p.  337.  He  fpcaks  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Euheinerus  as  that  of  an  indhfitkud,  though  it 
Jiad  fprcad  tliroughout  the  world.  Ib.  p.  235,  2^6. 
It  is  not  of  one  or  two  particular  branches  of  his  fubjeft 
that  he  was  ignorant,  but  of  the  whole :  witnefs  his  ge- 
neral declarations  concerning  the  heathen  gods.  Ib.  p; 
484.  But  it  is  not  jufliiiable  to  aiiinn  any  thing  as  k 
faft,  while  we  are  ignorant  \iltetlier  it  be  true  at  falAs 
|»Tuch  leis  is  it  aMowable  to  ail^rm  what  is  clearly  and  c^«. 
taifily  ffitfe,  Jn  fnch  aflured  language  as  implies  ^loSt 
Jtnowing  it  to  be  certainly  true,  5ce  ib.  p.  205,  2o5. 
Yet  this  is  his  tefiial  ftyle  of  writing,     He  represents  the 

groffeft  errors  as  certain  and  evident  trulhs.     '*  Theie 

* 

^'  czxihe no  dou^t  but  that  the  Greeks  themfelves  have 

*'  declared,  that  the  Egyptians  never  worlhipped  fuch 

^'  gods  as  had  bee|i  me^,"    Jb.  p.   177,  note'.     He 

ipeaks 
^  Above,  p,  j3u;>. 
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than  on  the  concurring  teftimcmies  of  all 
ages,  feem  to  me  infuperable  difficulties 
upon  his  iide  of  the  queftion.  On  whofe 
iide  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates 
is  a  matter  that  mufl  be  left  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  reader* 

fpeaks  of  it  as  a  matter  "  uni'verfally  kn^wn^  that  the 
"  Egyptians  never  paid  any  religious  honours  to  hero- 
^*  gods»''  in  exprefs  contradiction  to  the  Greeks  tbem^ 
/elves,  as  well  as  to  the  united  teftimonies  of  other  heathen 
and  of  chri^n  writers.  lb.  p.  183^  note*.  See  ano- 
ther example,  p.  237,  note  ^.  He  even  affirms  that  **  all 
*^  the  world  knew  the  heathen  gods  had  never  been 
*'  men.''  FelP^  Demon^  p.  1 10.— If  the  reader  defires 
to  fee  what  ungenerous  inethods  this  writer  ufes  to  fup- 
port  his  groundiefs  accufations»  )ic  may  turn  to  p. 
353,  note  *,  in  the  preceding  iheets. 

The  foregoing  inftances,  to  which  more  nught  be 
added,  are  fufficient  to  ihew  what  opinion  we  are 
^o  form  of  Mr*  Fell,  as  a  writer,  even  upon  the 
.fnbjed  which  he  has  been  allowed  to  handle  better  than 
any  other.  And,  as  the  other  writers,  whom  he  hath 
^freprefented  or  mifunderftood,  are  not  chargeabk 
with  obfcurity,  I  hope  it  is  not  owing  to  any  fuch  cau^ 
that  he  has  given  a  falfe  or  erroneous  account  of  my  fea-' 
timeiits  on  ^linoft  every  article  of  importance. 


THE     END. 
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